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THE COSTS OF THE WAR 


ALTHOUGH the labours and the anxieties of Great Britain in South 
Africa still continue, there are everywhere signs of the gradual 
approach of the end of the war. De Wet’s disastrous failure in the 
late invasion of the Cape Colony—General French’s successes in the 
eastern districts of the Transvaal—the occupation of Pietersburg by 
Colonel Plumer’s forces—the loss of nearly the whole of the Boer 
artillery—the increasing scarcity of small-arms ammunition— the 
almost daily surrender of Boers who have been on commando—are so 
many proofs that the means of resistance are nearly exhausted, and 
that the desperate struggle is nearing its close. 

When the task of the Imperial forces is accomplished, and not 
until then, the difficulties of reconstruction will be fully realised. 
Questions political, social, financial, will then demand immediate 
solution, both at home and in South Africa. 

In South Africa, How and by what means can nearly twenty 
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thousand Boer prisoners of war be restored to their homes consistently 
with public safety, and without risk to the new order of things ? 

At home, the first question will be, How, and by whom, and in 
what proportions, are the costs of the war to be defrayed? This 
latter question is of first-rate importance to the British taxpayer. 
The military bill for the war has already, as every one knows, 
attained formidable dimensions, and is still growing at the rate of 
more than 1,000,000/. a week: In addition to the direct military 
expenditure, indirect local claims for damages will have to be dealt 
with: such as the claims of Natal colonists for losses arising from 
the Boer invasion of the colony in October 1899; the claims of 
Cape Colonists for damage sustained in the early part of the war, and 
also in the later incursions by De Wet and by other Boer 
commandoes. It may also be necessary to pay regard to the com- 
plaints of Uitlanders resident in the two late republics, who were 
plundered and ruined by their Boer neighbours on account of their 
British sympathies. 

Last, though not least, it appears from official information that 
a loan amounting to 1,000,000/. may be made to the inhabitants of 
the two late republics, including even Boers who have been fighting 
during the war, to enable them to restock their farms and to make a 
fresh star under the new Administration. Can history furnish an 
instance of such extreme generosity on the part of a victorious 
nation—in the face, too, of unparalleled provocation, and in view 
of a probability amounting almost to certainty that this action of the 
British Government will, like all its previous actions, be misinter- 
preted and misunderstood by the Boers, either through that ‘slim- 
ness’ which disgraces an otherwise sterling character, or through 
impenetrable stupidity and ignorance ? 

What is quite certain is that the direct and indirect expenses of 
the war will amount to nearly 100,000,000/. or perhaps to even a 
larger sum. 

It will be necessary to submit to very close examination the 
claims for damages which may be put forward in South Africa, and 
also to consider carefully the respective liability of different colonial 
Governments. 

The Colony of Natal has displayed firm loyalty and courage, has 
assisted in its own defence, and, if we leave out of consideration the 
not unnatural terror of the Government at the outbreak of the war 
which influenced and hampered the disposition of the British forces, 
has deserved well of the Empire. 

The Cape Colony appears in a rather different light. Any 
damages suffered in the early part of the war can be shown to be 
directly attributable to the action and to the inaction of the colonial 
executive and legislature. Not only did the Cape Ministers refuse 
up to the last moment to believe in any hostile intention on the part 
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of the Boer Republics, not only did they permit warlike stores, guns, 
and ammunition to pass without hindrance into the Orange Free 
State, but they declined to allow the local authorities at Kimberley 
to import arms or to prepare otherwise for self-defence. If Kimberley 
had been captured, if the Cape Colony had been occupied by the 
Boers, the Government of the Cape Colony would have been wholly 
and solely to blame. 

A colony which receives the privilege of self-government accepts 
at the same time the responsibility for self-defence ; and if, owing to 
the neglect of the colonial Government, a colony suffers damage, 
the colony must look for reparation to itself and to itself alone. 
Although subsequent events have shown that Mr. Schreiner, and 
some at all events of his colleagues, were deceived by the declara- 
tions and protests of President Steyn and President Kruger, this 
does not absolve them nor the Cape Colony from the consequences 
of their neglect of duty. 

With regard to the losses occasioned by Boer incursions later in 
the war, the case may possibly be different. A considerable part 
of the colony had been placed under martial law, and it may with 
some reason be argued that the Imperial forces had assumed the 
duty of defending the country. Even, however, in this case it is to 
be hoped that strict inquiry will be made, and that no compensation 
will be given from any Imperial source to those who either directly 
or indirectly aided, abetted, or showed favour to the enemy. It is 
notorious that disaffection was general in the north-eastern districts 
of the colony; and it is politic, as well as just, that the dis- 
loyal (who, moreover, had no excuse whatever for their disloyalty) 
should feel the disagreeable realities of being invaded and looted by 
their friends. 

The first set-off against the expenses of the war will be the assets 
belonging to the Governments of the late Republics. Of these 
perhaps the most important are the profits derived from thé State- 
owned and other railways. 

The railways of the Orange Free State, being State alien 
have lapsed by conquest to Great Britain. They were originally 
constructed and worked by the Cape Colony under an agreement ; 
but a few years ago the Orange Free State determined, in an unfor- 
tunate moment for itself, to repay to the Cape Colony the capital 
cost of construction, a sum of 2,700,000/., and to take over the 
working of the lines. The public accounts show that in 1896 a net 
profit of over 500,000/. was thus obtained, and in 1897 a profit of 
408,000/. 

The Netherlands Railway, the principal railway in the Transvaal, 
stands on a rather peculiar footing. Although it belongs ostensibly 
to a private company with a capital of 1,166,666/., shares to the 
amount of 476,000/,. belonged to the Transvaal Government, which 
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also received 85 per cent. of the profits aftera fixed dividend of 6 per 
cent. had been paid to the shareholders. The profits received by the 
State, according to the official returns, amounted in 1897 to 737,000/., 
a sum sufficient to pay interest of 3 per cent. on a capital of nearly 
25,000,000/. This Government interest in the railway has, of 
course, passed to Great Britain. 

It appears, however, from the evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission on Transvaal Concessions, that the railway company, 
whose line was, under their charter, liable to be taken over by the 
Government in the event of public necessity, saw fit to exceed their 
contract, and to become an active belligerent, by coming to the 
assistance of the republics with every means at their disposal. The 
evidence proving this allegation has already been published in the 
newspapers, and will, doubtless, appear at length in the report of 
the Royal Commission, which is awaited with much interest. It 
is sufficient to reproduce here an extract from the letter of the 
managing director, M. Van Kretschmar, addressed to the Board on 
the 28th of April, 1900. 


If it should come to the worst and the English become masters here, I am 
afraid we have hopelessly compromised ourselves in deed, word, and writing. 
We have made cannon and ammunition, sold material to the Republics, and 
blown up bridges in English territory. We have not discharged our staff while 
absent on commando; we have assisted the Free State with personnel and 
materiel, There are in existence letters and telegrams which are living witnesses 
that we strongly supported the Government defence. . . . 


It appears from other letters of M. Van Kretschmar that the Board, 
in the early part of the war, approved of the active part taken, and 
even asked for a report of gallant actions performed by their officials, 
for insertion in the annual report. In the spring, however, of 1900 
the Board in Holland changed their minds in view of the altered 
circumstances, and began to enjoin the observance of neutrality ; 
when they were reminded by their managing Director of their 
previous attitude, and informed that it was now too late to pretend 
to be neutral. 

The Netherlands Railway Company, having thus chosen actively 
to war against Great Britain, have rendered their whole property in 
South Africa liable to forfeiture; and even were this not so, it is 
clear that the British Government may levy any indemnity which it 
chooses, in respect of the damage done. 

In what position the debenture holders may stand it is difficult 
to judge until the report of the Royal Commission is published. It 
matters not who the shareholders may be, or to what nationality 
they belong. They are bound by the action of their Board and of 
their officials. They have richly deserved the punishment which 
awaits them; and it will be strange indeed if the British Government 
should hesitate to exact the full penalty of total confiscation. 
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Assuming that Great Britain will take possession of the railways 
in the new colonies, there is an overwhelming preponderance of argu- 
ment in favour of her retaining in her own hands, as the Imperial 
Power, the working of the lines. Apart altogether from the superi- 
ority of a British board of management, it is evident that the 
control of the railways will be the most potent means of preventing 
any future rising. Those who superintend the working of the rail- 
ways possess unequalled opportunities of observing what is passing 
in the country, and of obtaining information. It will be impossible, 
too, to introduce guns and ammunition as pianos when there are no 
longer friendly officials to assist in the fraud. Moreover, the great. 
body of railway servants, being in the service of Great Britain, would 
have the strongest inducement to loyalty, and would be able to render 
valuable assistance in any emergency. 

It is to be hoped that the British Government will never relin- 
quish the management of the railways, even after the new colonies 
have received representative institutions. What has recently 
happened in the Cape Colony is a warning and an example of what 
might occur in the new colonies in the event of a Dutch majority 
in the legislature. It cannot be. forgotten that the Dutch Cabinet 
had been steadily dismissing railway officials and servants of British 
origin, in order to substitute men of Afrikander origin and sympathies. 
It cannot be forgotten that grave exception was taken in the Cape 
Parliament to the use of the railways by the Imperial forces, even 
although parts of the Cape Colony had been invaded. 

The necessity of harmonious co-operation and agreement in regard 
to railway tariffs and facilities throughout South Africa is another 
strong reason why Great Britain should retain railway control in the 
new colonies. The quarrels and disputes of the late Transvaal 
Government with the Cape Colony and with Natal about railway 
communication were endless, and, at least om one occasion, very 
nearly developed into war. The rapidly growing railways of 
Rhodesia will soon become an important factor in the problem of 
the future South African railway system. A little consideration of 
the problem will show that the British Government, being impar- 
tial and free from local jealousies, is in a position eminently favourable 
for exercising a beneficial influence upon the railway destinies of 
South Africa. 

One practical argument, however, outweighs all other arguments, 
viz. the fact that Great Britain has recently been reminded by the 
Dutch party in the Cape Colony that her predominance in South 
Africa must be maintained by her own right hand. Political equality 
—full and complete freedom of every kind—have not been able to 
overcome in the Dutch mind the desire to substitute Dutch for 
British sovereignty. The aim of British statesmen must be to render 
the fulfilment of that desire more and more impossible ; and, after late 
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experience, it seems almost incredible that Great Britain should part 
with the control of the railways which give access to the central 
portions of Africa, and which, in unfriendly hands, might again be 
used against her. 

Whether, under British management, the net profits of the railways 
would—at first, at all events—be maintained at the figures reached 
under the late Transvaal Government by the aid of exorbitant tariffs 
and by the concession of a virtual monopoly to the Netherlands 
Railway, may reasonably be doubted. On the other hand it is not 
improbable that under an improved system of management and a 
policy of judicious extensions these profits may in course of time even 
be increased. 

At the present moment, in the apportionment of the costs of the 
war, the value of the railways might, not unfairly, be taken at their 
present amount, viz. between 1,100,000/. and 1,200,000/. per annum, 
whith would be equivalent to the interest on, say, 40,000,000/. 
From this sum there would fall to be deducted whatever payment, if 
any, is found to be due to the debenture holders. 

Besides the railways there are other valuable assets belonging to the 
late Republics to which Great Britain will succeed, and which must 
be taken into account. Amongst these are the Bewaarplatzen ; all the 
land remaining to the State, including the undeveloped mines, and 
mining rights ; and also all the farms whose owners have disappeared 
during the war. 

After deducting the value of the above mentioned and of any 
other public assets, the next task will be to apportion the remaining 
cost between Great Britain and the new colonies. 

A strong effort will be made—and in a certain portion of the 
South African Press is already being made—to impose the whole 
liability upon the British taxpayer. 

' It is argued that it would be unwise to impose taxes on a colony ; 
and the result of the taxation by Great Britain of her American 
colonies is cited as a warning. It is pointed out that for some years 
the new Colonies will be unable to do more than meet the heavy 
cost of the police and military forces which will be required for their 
safety. 

Those who adopt these arguments omit altogether essential points 
in the case which do not lead to the conclusions at which they desire 
to arrive. They argue as if they are a self-governing British Colony 
—and as if the present war had not been undertaken at all on their 
account. They omit to remember that what led to the war was the 
refusal of the Transvaal Government to remedy or alleviate the 
unjust treatment of the Uitlanders, including themselves. They 
omit to remember that at this moment they are not self-governing 
British colonists, but persons residing or owning property in territory 
lately annexed by Great Britain, part of which is as yet under 
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military rule. They omit to remember that but for the war there 
would have been no question of a British colony at all. 

When representative institutions are offered to the new colonies, 
the terms will be fixed on which self-government will be conceded, 
but which it will not be necessary to accept. On undertaking 
self-government, these Colonies will be started on unprecedentedly 
favourable terms, being from the commencement in possession of 
ample revenues, with a territory in course of rapid development, 
and with towns already built and enjoying municipal government. 
The value of all property is being greatly enhanced and the 
future expansion and prosperity of the country are secured by the 
hoisting of the British flag. Why, then, is it unjust to impose upon 
these Colonies their fair share of the costs of the war by means of 
which alone they will have been brought into existence? The case of 
the American Colonies is not in any way analogous. Great Britain 
endeavoured to impose upon them customs duties for her benefit, 
and not for theirs. They had been left to work out for themselves 
their own development. 

It may be conceded, for the sake of argument, that the new 
Colonies may at first be unable to meet their portion of the charge 
for the war debt. Is that any reason why, for all time to come, 
they should be exempted from all payment? Under a wise system 
of taxation and administration, aided by the rapid development of 
the country, the Colonial revenue is certain to expand. If the 
portion of the debt falling to the new Colonies be guaranteed by 
Great Britain, no long time will elapse before they will be able to 
meet the interest and arrears, whether they are under the govern- 
ment of the Crown or whether they govern themselves. Even if the 
event were to turn out otherwise, and if it should ultimately become 
necessary for Great Britain to assume the whole of the burden, it 
would be none the less unjust and inexpedient at the present 
moment to impose it upon Great Britain alone. 

CAMPERDOWN. 
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THE RECENT ANGLO-ROMAN PASTORAL 


THE English Episcopate has recently addressed a joint pastoral to 
the clergy and laity of the Church of England, insisting on the duty 
of obedience to episcopal pronouncements. The bishops of the 
Roman obedience in England have also addressed a pastoral to their 
flocks on the same subject. 

Both pastorals raise issues of great importance, and both seem 
not unlikely to have results very different from those which their 
respective authors probably intended. 

The pastoral published by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York and their suffragans, though more immediately concerned with 
the question of obedience to the recent opinions put out by the 
Archbishops in regard to the ceremonial use of incense and the 
Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, raises questions of much 
greater importance than those which attach to any mere detail of 
ritual considered in itself, or even to such a matter as Reservation of 
the Holy Sacrament for the use of the sick and dying. A bishop 
might for particular reasons, or in a particular case, forbid the 
ceremonial use of incense, or the Reservation of the Holy Sacrament, 
and the Church be none the worse. It is not so, however, with 
questions touching the claims and authority of the Church herself. 
The nature of episcopal authority, the sanctions to which it must of 
necessity appeal, the methods of its exercise, and the principles 
which it postulates in order to justify its claims to obedience, are 
some of the questions raised by the pastoral of the English bishops. 
Other questions of no less importance are also involved in it. Has a 
national Church the right to separate itself in regard to doctrine and 
practice from the accepted teaching and usage of the rest of the 
Catholic Church of which it professes to be a part? To give an 
nstance: in view of the teaching and practice of the Church, East 
and West alike, has any national Church the right to forbid the 
use of the ‘ Hail, Mary,’ or ‘ the Invocation of Saints,’ in the sense of 
asking for their prayers ? 

Again, what is the extent of the obligation which may be 
supposed to attach to particular changes in regard to doctrine and 
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practice actually made by the authorities of a national Church, 
especially if forced upon a local Church under the very exceptional 
circumstances which in the sixteenth century and since have 
determined the history and character of the Church of England ? 

These are all questions involved in the recent pastoral of the 
English Episcopate and the opinions of the Archbishops for which it 
claims obedience. Having been raised, these questions must be faced, 
and ifthey are honestly faced, the result can hardly fail not only largely 
to affect the character and shift the ground of existing religious 
controversies in England, but to exercise an important influence on 
the future of Christendom at large. 

It is, however, foreign to the purpose of this article to discuss 
the pastoral of the English bishops. That has recently been done 
with very great completeness by Canon MacColl in the new edition 
of his book on the Reformation Settlement, and by the Rev. W. J. 
Scott in an article on ‘The Crisis in the Church, from an Extreme 
Point of View,’ published in the April number of this Review. The 
object of the present article is to draw attention to the joint pastoral 
recently issued by Cardinal Vaughan and the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate in England, to the nature and extent of the authority 
claimed by that pastoral for the rulers of the Church, and to the 
grounds on which it demands assent, exterior and interior, to the 
utterances of ecclesiastical authority. 

Such a discussion may not be without its bearing upon existing 
controversies within the limits of the Church of England. It may 
indirectly suggest reflections, and help to clear up difficulties as to 
the nature and extent of ecclesiastical authority, and as to the 
methods by which such authority should be exercised amongst 
ourselves; and, more remotely, like the raising of the questions 
provoked by the pastoral of the Anglican bishops, it may be at 
least a step towards indicating some of the obstacles which at 
present hinder that reunion of Christendom so imperatively de- 
manded by the needs of the Church of Christ. 

If an excuse is wanted for one outside the Roman Communion 
attempting such a discussion, it is to be found, first, in the fact that 
the questions raised by the pastoral of the Roman Catholic Episcopate 
in England affect not merely the Roman Communion, but the whole 
Church ; and, secondly, in the conviction that the authors of the 
pastoral were not entirely uninfluenced, so far, at least, as portions 
of the pastoral ‘are concerned, by a consideration of the existing 
controversies and present circumstances of the Church of England. 
Be this as it may, in the eyes of those who believe that Christ has 
entrusted to His apostles and their successors authority to feed and 
govern His Church, the unhappy schisms which divide Christendom, 
and have driven the members of the Episcopate in England into two 
rival camps, cannot divest the utterances of any portion of the one 
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Episcopate of that right to a respectful attention which is due from 
all who recognise the sacred character of the episcopal office. 

The pastoral of the Anglo-Roman bishops begins with the state- 
ment that ‘for 300 years no religious tribunal capable of teaching 
with unerring certainty, or of binding the conscience in the name of 
God, has been recognised by the English people.’ ‘The result has 
been to substitute the principle of private judgment for the principle 
of obedience to religious authority.’ 

Those who are known as ‘Liberal Catholics’ are then un- 
sparingly condemned. ‘They take leave to discuss theology and 
the government of the Church with the same freedom of speech and 
opinion’ as they do other matters. ‘They are wanting in filial 
docility and reverence,’ and ‘the rights and liberties of the Church 
have to be defended against them.’ 

The pastoral next asserts ‘the presence and authority of a Divine 
Teacher’ . . . ‘on earth, and declares that ‘God Himself is the 
Divine Teacher of whom we speak.’ It then lays down the relations 
of the Ecclesia discens to the Ecclesia docens, and, contrasting the 
spirit of the ‘ Liberal Catholic,’ ‘which strips itself of all the instincts 
of faith and obedience,’ with that of ‘ the docile disciple of Christ,’ 
which ‘in all matters of faith, whether positively defined or only 
felt to be the general mind or approved sentiment of the Church, 
reposes trustfully in the care and guidance of the Divine Teacher,’ 
goes on to point out to the clergy ‘the absolute necessity of 
thoroughly instructing converts on the ground and motive of faith 
before receiving them into the Church. Unless they believe that 
they have found in the Catholic Church the Divine Teacher, they 
must not be admitted into her pale, no matter how many articles of 
the Catholic faith they may assent to.’ The warning is to be 
commended for its honesty and straightforwardness, and hints not 
obscurely at the fact that proselytising zeal in the past has not been 
always accompanied by discretion, but that the desire to increase 
the roll of ‘Rome’s recruits’ has, at least in certain cases, led to 
conversions in haste that have been repented at leisure. 

The rest of the pastoral deals with the theory of development, 
points out how much the teaching-office of the Church is needed to 
meet present dangers, insists that any attempt to minimise in the 
sphere of received doctrine and practice is to be condemned, defends 
the action of the Roman Congregations—as, for example, the Congre- 
gation of the Index—and winds up with an appeal to the loyalty of 
Catholics very similar to the concluding paragraphs of the pastoral 
put out by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the English 
Episcopate, which speak of those ‘ who are regardless of our authority,’ 
and ‘ exhort them to return to that obedience which alone can expect 
the blessing of God.’ 

At a time, therefore, when Leo the Thirteenth is stretching out 
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his hands to ‘those who are wandering far away from the fold of 
Christ,’ and inviting them frankly to ‘ retrace their steps one and all,’ 
it is only to meet the spirit of the joint pastoral half way if those to 
whom. more especially the Pope’s invitation seems to be addressed 
should ask a few plain questions, lest they too should come under the 
same condemnation as those too hastily welcomed proselytes of whom 
there is complaint. Let us know clearly, such persons might say, to 
what conception of authority we are asked to give our adhesion, that 
we may look before we leap. 

It is, of course, the somewhat chaotic state of Church government 
amongst ourselves that turns the eyes of the more impatient and 
fearful towards the contrasted organisation of the Roman Church, 
and makes them hanker for peace at any price. But ‘ peace at any 
price’ is an intolerable principle of conduct, and therefore such 
persons have a right to know more exactly at what price this peace 
is to be purchased, and whether in flying from the ills they know to 
those they know not they may not be exchanging temporary and 
possibly remediable anarchy, if anarchy it be, for permanent and irre- 
mediable absolutism. Following roughly the divisions of the pastoral, 
there are at least two points on which such persons might desiderate 
far clearer and more definite answers than have hitherto been accorded 
to them, or can be gathered inferentially from the document before 
them, They are the precise limits, first, of the infallible teaching- 
authority claimed for the Pope ; then, of the non-infallible teachings 
of the Pope, bishops, congregations, and other components of the 
Ecclesia docens. It is not the fact of authority that is obscure, but 
its nature and limits. For the inspired words quoted by the bishops 
in defence of ecclesiastical, papal, and episcopal authority indifferently 
must be taken either absolutely aw pied de la letire, or else with 
limits. If with limits, they are uninstructive until we know exactly 
what those limits are ; but such limitation is not very clearly sug- 
gested by the language of the pastoral. Yet it is impossible to suppose 
that the words ‘He. that heareth you heareth Me,’ ‘ As the Father 
hath sent Me, so send I you,’ ‘ All power is given to Me in heaven 
and on earth ; go ye, therefore ’—it is impossible to suppose that these 
words are to be applied absolutely and without limit, either to the 
bishops, or to the Pope, or to both collectively. Christ, as man, 
possessed complete lordship over the powers of nature; he was, 
moreover, King of kings and Lord of lords, the source of all tem- 
poral sovereignty ; he was a revealer of new truths, an institutor of 
divine mysteries and sacraments. Now, no Roman theologian claims 
such powers for the Pope or the .episcopate as these. Hence we 
may assume as granted that Christ delegated to his Church, not all, 
but only some of His powers and offices; that the vicarious office of 
Pope or bishop is limited in many ways. In what ways ? is the whole 
question. We look, however, in vain for any hint of limitation in 
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such a passage as this, ‘Now God Himself is the Divine Teacher of 
whom we speak. When our Lord Jesus Christ was upon earth, God 
spoke through the lips of His Sacred Humanity. After He had 
ascended into Heaven, the Divine Teacher spoke through the mouth 
of Peter and the Apostles, and He now teaches and will continue to 
teach through their legitimate successors until the consummation of 
the world.’ It is impossible not to infer from this that God speaks 
through the mouth of the Pope, just as He spoke through the mouth 
of Christ, which, of course, would mean that the Pope, like Christ or 
St. Peter, was a source of revelation—that he was not merely infallibly 
assisted, but simply inspired. Consistently with this false transition 
from one sense to another, the Church is spoken of throughout as 
‘the Divine Teacher’; in fact, we are told that ‘God Himself is the 
Divine Teacher now on earth of whom we speak.’ The implied 
argument is that the Pope is Peter, Peter is Christ, Christ is God ; 
therefore the Pope or the Church is God. Now the Church is not 
God; she is at most a ‘divinely assisted’ teacher, not a ‘ Divine 
Teacher’ in the sense of the passage just quoted, which is meant to 
prove that God has guaranteed to mankind ‘the presence and 
authority of a Divine Teacher who shall remain on earth until the 
end of time.’ This is true within limits ; but, again, what are those 
limits ? 

Similarly we read, ‘That Divine Teacher claims unreserved 
allegiance, love and obedience, whether He speaks through the 
Sacred Humanity, or through the Vicar of Christ and the Bishops, 
who are the successors of the Apostles and ‘‘ ambassadors for 
Christ.” Before their death the Apostles handed on their ministry 
to others,’ &c. F 

Is there, then, no difference at all? Is the Church really better 
off now than when she had but one Christ in her midst and only 
twelve Apostles? Surely some tempering of a proposition is 
required here which if taken absolutely is plainly false, and if taken 
with limits means nothing till it is stated what those limits are.' 

Whatever other texts may legitimately be extended in their 
reference from the Apostles to the Church of the subsequent ages, 
those at least cannot which bear upon their unique and intrans- 
missible office of eyewitnesses and firsthand hearers of the deeds 
and words of Christ. Yet the pastoral quotes such texts as throw- 
ing light upon the authority of the living Church of to-day: ‘ Ye 
shall give testimony, because ye are with me from the beginning’ ; 
‘ He shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your mind, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.’ The italicised words are sense- 


1 Cf. the statement in the pastoral, ‘One and the same is the Lord and Teacher 
who gave the Ten Commandments to Moses on Mount Sinai and who now instructs 
and rules the hierarchy of the Church.’ And in the same way? Else what force 
has this statement ? 
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less except in reference to the Twelve; nor do Roman 
theologians pretend that the Holy Ghost teaches the Church in the 
sense in which He taught the Apostles, namely, by way of revela- 
tion. 

In short the exegetical portion of the pastoral either proves a 
great deal too much, even from a Roman point of view, or else it 
proves only what no one questioned: namely, that the Pope and the 
other bishops, like the lowliest parish priest or curate, are in some 
measwre the vicegerents of Christ, as also are all kings and rulers and 
Governments and parents and superiors and masters. 

Here, therefore, we get no light. In the later portion of the 
pastoral, however, distinctions are drawn between what is de fide 
divina and what is de fide ecclesiastica ; and then between infallible 
and fallible teaching-authority ; but in all these points the clearness 
is apparent and superficial, the obscurity deep-seated and well-nigh 
impenetrable. When we try to seize hold of these conceptions, they 
crumble to pieces in our grasp, and leave us with a handful of dust 
and confusion. 

To deal first with the limits claimed for papal infallibility ; for 
it is all a question of limits: an authority whose limits are unknown 
is as good as non-existent. 

We take for granted that ‘assistance’ differs from inspiration 
and revelation in that the two latter are more or less miraculous, and 
work their effects by a departure from the ordinary laws which 
govern the human mind in its pursuit of truth; whereas ‘assistance’ 
means only a special Providence guiding the use of natural means 
to the end desired, whether fallibly or infallibly, and therefore 
excludes anything of the nature of a miraculous enlightenment of 
the mind so guided. If it means more than this, then it is one of 
those points upon which intending ‘ converts’ need to be more care- 
fully instructed. 

We understand, then, that the Pope and the bishops singly are 
not ‘inspired,’ but ‘assisted’; the former infallibly under certain 
conditions, the latter fallibly. As to that body which the pastoral so 
often speaks of as ‘the bishops united to the Pope,’ we may leave it 
out of account, since the bishops as ‘ co-definers’ only add a certain 
pomp and solemnity to the papal definitions, but in nowise affect 
their validity one way or the other according to Roman theology. 
They are but as the assistants at High Mass, who contribute in no 
way to the essence of the Sacrifice or Sacrament. Neither the Pope, 
then, nor any other bishop is inspired, or can add anything to the 
body of Christ’s original revelation ; nor can they, at least ex officio, 
claim prophetic insight or dispensation from the ordinary means of 
acquiring knowledge—assistance being, as stated above, a special 
Providence guiding the use of ordinary means. Neither general nor 
special Providence trenches on the natural order of things, or 
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dispenses men from ‘keeping their powder dry.’’ Two conditions, 
therefore, are required for an authoritative decision—the use of 
natural means and a special Providence directing that use. If the 
former condition be absent the latter is simply impossible. 

A volume recently published by a non-Roman Catholic, which 
has been patronised a good deal by members of the Roman Chureh, 
and taken far more seriously than the sceptical author ever intended, 
lays stress on the fact that the decision of the Vatican Council 
touching papal infallibility was but a closer and more precise concep- 
tion of what all along had been implied by the doctrine of 
ecclesiastical infallibility; that as casuistry and speculation had 
gradually reduced the consecratory power of the Eucharistic prayer 
to what are now known as ‘the words of consecration,’ so a similar 
casuistry has found the kernel or essence of an (Ecumenical Council 
to consist in the presence of the Bishop of Rome. 

Hence, as the words of consecration suffice absolutely for the 
validity of the Mass, so the Pope alone, without his traditional 
entowrage of the united Episcopate, suffices for the validity of an 
cecumenical decision. Whether this be so or not it is not necessary 


now to inquire. It will be admitted that were it so as a fact, this: 


would be but a development, a closer precision of what was held from 
the beginning. But the consequences of such an admission fall 
very far short of the views now current among Roman theologians, 
and implied in every line of the pastoral before us. 

For in this restricted view the Pope but inherits the infallibility 
formerly ascribed to those rare and epoch-making events known as 
(Ecumenical Councils. The object of such assemblies, as history 
testifies, was the preservation of the threatened unity of Christendom. 
The Council was a desperate and final remedy—a last resort when 
every other natural and fallible means had been tried and had failed. 
Had there not been such a final court of appeal, whose decisions 
could be viewed as practically and really infallible, unity of faith and 
profession could not have been secured, and as Natura non deficit in 
necessarvis, so it was deemed that Christ could not fail His Church 
in analogous extremities ; the gates of Hell might prevail for a time, 
but not for ever—in a certain locality, but not everywhere, or 
cecumenically—‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.’ 

Short of such critical extremities, questions were threshed out by 
means of those faculties which God gave men to be used, assisted no 
doubt by the intervention of ordinary and fallible teaching-authority ; 
nor was it imagined for a moment that infallible and divinely 
assisted guidance could be secured for all the petty details of local 
and occasional controversy, which God had wisely left to the aac ened 
tion of men. 

And, indeed, it may be asked, Is it so very desirable as it seems at 
first blush that the: Church should be infallibly assisted in every 
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daily detail of her teaching? Is it not part of God’s general method 
to let us form and make ourselves through struggling and suffering, 
to reach light through darkness, rest through labour, the crown 
through the Cross? He helps us, no doubt, in all really necessary 
matters where we cannot help ourselves. But is it always wise or 
kind to help men where they can help themselves, or where the 
very conflict is more profitable than victory? And so, of the Church 
collectively, is it not more for her dignity, her profit, her merit, 
that she should be left alone, save in cases of extreme need ; that 
infallible guidance should be a last remedy for desperate cases, not a 
weakening luxury for hourly use? When we subtract the claims of 
impertinent theological curiosity, for which Christ never intended to 
provide; when we bring the matter to the great test of ‘ eternal life,’ 
can it be said that outside the substantial teachings and instructions 
of Christ there are many matters about which infallible certainty is 
in any sense a spiritual necessity ? Has the metaphysics of transub- 
stantiation ever lifted a heart nearer to God for a single moment ? 
And so of a thousand matters about which religious curiosity is 
uncertain, but which have no conceivable bearing on the end for 
which faith and revelation are given us. 

If, then, the Pope simply inherits the, infallibility of the GEecumeni- 
cal Council, he will be infallible only in like conditions—namely, as 
an ultimate principle of unity, as a last resort, a court of final appeal 
when every other ordinary means has been tried in vain ; not, there- 
fore, when, anticipating such extremities, he comes forward volun- 
tarily to intervene and cut short controversies which in no sense can 
yet be said to threaten the unity of Christendom; not when with 
patriarchal or episcopal authority he gives his opinion as chief among 
his ‘venerable brethren.’ This, perhaps, is all that is implied by the 
letter of the Vatican Council ; but the spirit of those who pushed the 
definition through, and who have subsequently developed it in the 
schools of Rome, is very different. These are governed by the same 
simple principles of exegesis which are exemplified in the earlier 
pages of the pastoral. Their line of argument is always the same. 
Christ bequeathed to His Church whatsoever was needed for the 
pastoral office when He, the Supreme Shepherd, said to Peter, ‘ Be 
Shepherd over my sheep.’ The range of the Church’s authority, 
according to the pastoral, ‘ comprises all that is necessary for the 
feeding, teaching, and governing the flock.’ 

But this, that, or the other is easily shown to be needful or de- 
sirable for that end; therefore the Church possesses the needful 
power. Here again we have the notion of an unqualified viceregency, 
and no hint that the pastoral powers of Peter, still more of the post- 
Apostolic Church, of the Pope and of the bishops, must be altogether 
of a lower order than those of Christ. ‘Needful’ admits of great 
latitude of interpretation. It might be said that infallible guidance 
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as to the substance of the Christian faith and the divinely established 
means of grace—in fact, as to just what Christ revealed and esta- 
blished—is all that is ‘needful’ for the fullest sanctification and 
salvation ; and that for the rest we have no right to expect super- 
natural intervention, but should trust to those laws and methods 
whereby men fight their own way upwards. But the now popular 
notion of the Church’s ‘daily magisterium’ implies that in every 
matter in anywise concerning religion, whether matters of belief or 
of devotion, the faithful have a right to infallible guidance and to 
immunity from any possibility of mistake. And, indeed, if the 
Church be literally Christ still on earth in all the fulness of His 
power; if she be not merely a ‘divinely assisted teacher,’ but a 
‘Divine Teacher,’ how is it conceivable that she should ever sanction 
any belief whatsoever that is untrue, or direct the worship and devo- 
tion of her children to what is mythical or unreal. Hence comes 
the extension of the papal infallibility far beyond those matters 
which were of old considered to justify the assembling of an (cu- 
menical Council. Almost any important utterance of the Pope 
relating to matters of faith and morals, or to matters anyway con- 
nected therewith, is at once construed as an ex cathedra decision, 
since he is conceived to act in his capacity of guide and teacher of 
the universal Church. Could Christ sanction a Mass and Office in 
honour of a saint who never existed or who was not worthy of honour ? 
Could He give us a Collect about the Holy House of Loreto, or the 
transportation of St. Catherine’s body by angels, if these things were 
myths? Plainly not. But the Pope and Christ are one and the 
same ‘ Divine Teacher’ ; hence all these things are infallibly true. 

One sees quite clearly how this crude literalism was impossible 
as long as the fulness of ecclesiastical power was thought to be 
vested in a rarely summoned Universal Council, and how easy and 
almost inevitable the fallacy became as soon as it was admitted that it 
was equally vested in the person of a single bishop. A transfer of 
Christ’s prerogatives to an occasional assembly is a thought that at 
once baulks the imagination and suggests qualifications ; whereas a 
wholesale transfer of those powers from one individual to another— 
from Christ to Peter, from Peter to the Pope—is as simple an idea 
as that of an hereditary monarchy. 

Now, here there is a plain question needing a plain answer. 
Does the papal infallibility extend further than that formerly allowed 
to Ecumenical Councils ; and if so, is there any clear principle by 
which that extension can be limited ? 

Again, we are told that the Pope is not inspired or taught 
miraculously, but only assisted in learning the truth. Where, then, 
does this truth lie preserved? There are only two answers worth con- 
sidering. It lies either in his own mind, or in the mind of the 
Church at large—or at least of the universal Episcopate. Now the 
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first supposition practically amounts to a claim to miraculous know- 
ledge ; for that any one brain should take in the whole of Christian 
doctrine, under all its myriad aspects and developments, is quite in- 
conceivable. Moreover, this would in no sense be a development of 
the vaguer conception of ecclesiastical infallibility, but an essentially 
different conception ; it would make the mind of one man to be the 
organ of the Holy Ghost and the repository of Christ’s revelation, 
and not the mind of the Church at large—which is the precise 
charge brought by the Easterns against the teaching of the Roman 
Church. It puts the Pope outside and over the Church, instead of 
making him part of her organism. She knows nothing but what he 
tells her. He is active; she purely passive and receptive. She has 
nothing to do with the preservation or elaboration of the faith. She 
does not think or will; he thinks and wills for her. Here once 
more appears the fallacy of an unqualified vicariate. Christ is the 
head of the Church, and the Pope is the head of the Church, and no 
distinction is drawn. It is not noticed that Christ’s headship is that 
of the husband over the wife: they are united but distinct person- 
alities—duo in carne una; whereas the Pope, like other bishops, is 
but a constituent, albeit a principal part of the Church, which is united 
mystically to Christ ; He is as it were a physical or bodily head, and not 
her moral head and co-partner. But from the unqualified identifica- 
tion of the Pope with Christ—the ‘ Divine Teacher ’— it follows that 
the Pope is vicariously the Spouse of the Church, her ruler and 
master—a distinct personality standing outside her and above her, 
even as Christ does; having a mind separate from hers, and to 
which hers must be obediently conformed. Now, according to the 
older theology, it might conceivably be held that as the organic 
head of the Church the Pope might be so infallibly assisted, in crises 
of life and death threatening the unity of Christendom, as to gauge, 
and finally to declare, without error the sense of the Church at large. 
But this function would be his, not as apart from the organism, but 
as making one with it; so that the immediate recipient of Divine 
assistance should be the whole Church and Spouse of Christ which 
speaks with and through her visible head. Nor would this be in 
conflict with the letter of the Vatican decrees which deny the 
dependence of papal decisions on episcopal consent, and affirm the 
validity of extra-conciliar definitions ex cathedra; for all that is 
demanded is that the Pope should ex professo put himself in vital 
touch with the mind of the Church preparatory to declaring infallibly 
what that mind truly is—a matter not necessarily of votes and 
majorities, but of tendencies and movements.- 

Such a conception of papal infallibility, were it only proven, would 
at least be tolerable, and might claim to be a direct’ development of 
former ideas; but the other view, which puts the Pope outside and 
over the Church in the sense that belongs to Christ alone, which 
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gives him an active personality, mind, and will, distinct from her 
passive personality, mind, and will, is as glaring an innovation as 
could well be imagined, altering, as it does, the very constitution of 
the Church. Yet how utterly recent Roman theology is permeated 
with this fallacy no one can fail to see. 

Here, then, is another plain question. Is the Pope a ruler 
and teacher external to the Church, as Christ is? Is his single 
brain the repository of Christian revelation, or does he but read 
infallibly the mind of the Episcopate at large, and is he infallible 
only because his thought and action are the thought and action of 
that whole body of which he is but part, and which as a whole is the 
direct and adequate depository of revelation and the recipient of 
Divine assistance? These conceptions are poles asunder; which 
pole is the right one? 

The pastoral next states that Catholics are bound to give the 
assent of faith not only to revealed doctrines, but ‘also to the 
decisions of the Church concerning matters appertaining to or 
affecting revelation ’—to those matters which are said to be de fide 
ecclesiastica as opposed to de fide divina. This, in itself, is reason- 
able enough if preperly limited and understood. Articles of faith, 
though they are truths of the supernatural order, are not suspended 
mid-air and isolated from all connection with natural, unrevealed 
facts and truths, which condition our knowledge of them, and stand 
or fall with them for one reason or another. The inspiration of 
St. John’s Gospel was not revealed by Christ: yet, if it be denied, 
much of Christ’s revelation is lost to us. It must, however, be 
confessed that these subsidiary truths connected with a revealed truth 
are often very numerous; still more so when one reflects that each 
of them in turn depends on and carries with it a multitude of other 
truths. Indeed, seeing how closely interlaced is the whole body and 
sum-total of natural truths, it is hard to fix any limit at which this 
fides ecclesiastica should stop. Thus the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation seems to involve the philosophy of substance and accident ; 
and this in turn may be found to entail the entire system 
of Aristotelian realism, One ought to know clearly how much 
philosophy is thus incorporated into the Church’s faith. For 
Pius the Ninth tells us, as stated in the pastoral, that ‘it is the duty 
of every philosopher who wishes to be a son of the Church, and of 
every Catholic school of philosophy, never to advance anything in 
opposition to the Church’s teaching, and to retract any statements 
which have drawn on them the censure of the Church.’ Now, so far 
as a philosophy deserves the name, it pretends to be as coherent and 
necessary a body of truth as geometry. We cannot pick and choose 
eclectically ; we take all or none, because each part involves the 
rest. Hence in claiming to define particular points of philosophy 
the Church virtually takes the whole of philosophy under her juris- 
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diction ; she imposes scholasticism as part of that fides ecclesiastica 
which is subsidiary to fides divina. Is this an unfair inference ? 
And if there is a limit to be fixed, what is the principle of limitation ? 
And how far doesitcarryus? A similar difficulty arises in regard to 
history, anthropology, paleontology, &c., and the whole realm of 
secular knowledge, which jostles up against revelation at every point, 
These sciences are by no means unified in themselves or in relation 
to one another; but this consistent unity and coherence is their 
ideal. Truth in itself is one, though we may not yet have grasped 
its oneness. Hence, again, in claiming to settle certain points the 
Church virtually claims to settle all, and takes the whole realm of 
human knowledge under her jurisdiction. By what limiting 
principle are we to be saved from this legitimate consequence of the 
teaching of the pastoral ? 

If, of course, the exercise of papal infallibility be confined to those 
rare occasions when the peril of schism cannot otherwise be averted, 
when every other fallible means has been tried and has failed ; if 
the Pope speaks ex cathedra only when he acts as the principle of 
ecclesiastical unity—as the final, and not the ordinary, court of 
appeal—then the number of these ‘dogmatic facts’ and points of 
‘ecclesiastic faith ’ will be brought within narrower bounds, 

But if infallibility is at work every day in that indefinitely wide 
range of matters in any way ‘necessary for the feeding, teaching, 
and governing the flock,’ it is idle to speak of ‘the vast fields of 
profane science and speculation open to’ the Catholic philosopher or 
student, He can neither breathe nor move, lest he knock up against 
some condemned proposition. 

Indeed, the pastoral sees no inconvenience, but much advantage, 
in this idea that all scientific and historical conclusions and assents 
should be regarded as but provisional and hypothetical, pending the 
permission and approbation of the Church, which is thus made the 
chief teacher in every department. 

‘In a state of society in which truths and half-truths and errors 
without number are confounded together, in which there are at least 
as many teachers of error as of truth, no more signal benefit could be 
conferred on searchers after the true and the good than the occasional 
promulgation by the Holy See of calm and well-weighed judgments 
concerning truth and error.’ 

And, indeed, if the Church has inherited from Christ not only a 
deposit of divine mysteries, but also His insight into and power over 
nature, all this is undeniable, and the pity is that all philosophic and 
scientific problems should not be at once referred to the Holy See. 
But plainly this were to extend the limits of the Church’s ambassa- 
dorial powers beyond all that has ever been hitherto claimed, and to 
fall headlong into the fallacy of the ‘ Divine Teacher.’ 

Another point compassed with much obscurity is the ‘ religious 
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assent’ to be given by obedient Catholics to non-infallible authoritative 
decisions. Though the pastoral forgets to specify so important a 
point, it is plain that there is question here not of mere external 
respect and deference, but of a certain ‘obedience of interior judg- 
ment.’ Nor, again, is the motive of this interior assent merely 
intellectual, springing, as it were, from a recognition of the critical 
value of the testimony of such experts as ecclesiastical authorities 
presumably are in their own special subjects; but it is a moral 
motive—a sense that one ought to defer not merely to the laws of 
right reasoning, but to the laws of right conduct. 

Now, that such non-rational assent is morally right and reasonable 
on the part of infants towards their parents, and in general on the 
part of those whose ignorance and inability make them dependent 
on those set over them for the formation of their mind, is altogether 
tenable, if not indisputable. And therefore it should be allowed 
that, apart from all claim to infallibility, the Church as a 
guardian of divine mysteries has a right to impose her teaching on 
those whose spiritual education has been entrusted to her, and that 
these are bound im duty to assent to her teaching as long as clearly 
contradictory evidence does not bring them under obedience toa 
still higher rule of assent. Roman controversialists are fond of 
arguing that because Anglicans do not possess an infallible teaching- 
authority, they possess none at all—a line fatal to their own position. 

It is, moreover, idle and impertinent to inquire as to the exact 
kind of certainty gendered by this voluntary assent, since such 
inquiry is out of place in reference to assents that, however prudent 
and right, are not motived by reasons or arguments. Their subjective 
firmness should be proportioned to the dignity and weight of the 
authority which commands. 

It is clear that without some provision of this kind not only chil- 
dren, but the multitude who are incapable of independent criticism 
in so many subjects, would have to remain in darkness for ever. 

Let it also be granted by all means that, as in every state of life 
special grace and assistance are promised to those who use the ordinary 
means, so to the ordinary teachers and pastors of the Church there 
is accorded a certain assistance, not indeed infallible, but such as to 
overrule whatever inculpable mistakes may be made to the eventual 
good of all parties concerned. But as far as any duty of interior 
assent is concerned, it plainly ceases as soon as manifest reasons render 
it impossible. A child soon ceases to be obliged to any dutiful 
interior assent to the beliefs of its parents in ordinary matters. 
Further, when those in authority are convicted time after time of 
presuming on their office, of recklessly neglecting the most ordinary 
means of arriving at the truth, of deciding questions which they 
have never investigated, they justly forfeit all claim to that internal 
deference which their instructions should command. Now, the 
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pastoral allows that, ¢.g., the Holy Office may condemn an opinion 
to-day as false, and later may allow that it was true; not merely 
that it was unproven before and now proven—for that might be the 
case with an infallible decision. In fact the Holy Office may make 
mistakes, There is, after all, no such thing as a quasi-infallible, a 
nearly infallible decision. A miss here is as good as a mile; the 
difference between yea and nay is infinite. Is it, then, possible that 
we should interiorly assent to a decision, knowing at the time that 
the same authority which proposes it to our belief has often reversed 
similar decisions, and may reverse this? Plainly such an assent can 
be only conditional and probable, in no sense final. But of this and 
similar limitations there is no indication in the pastoral, just because 
the Sacred Congregation or the local bishop, no less than the Pope, is 
a ‘Divine Teacher,’ of whom it has been said: ‘ He that heareth you 
beareth Me.’ 

Even as regards external submission and respectful silence surely 
there must be some limit. It is vain to appeal to the authorities of 
the Church against the authorities of the Church ; and history tells 
us how often the very highest ecclesiastical authorities have made 
mistakes, and have been tyrannical and unjust, lording it over clergy 
and laity like the ‘ kings of the Gentiles,’ and how from the nature 
of the case the correction has come from the public opinion of 
Christendom, stirred up, many a time, by canonised saints. Extra- 
ordinary diseases call for extraordinary remedies; the extravagances 
of absolutism will justify what under just and constitutional govern- 
ment were unpardonable rebellion. 

But this ‘religious assent,’ interior and exterior, is a duty 
insisted on by all who allow any sort of teaching-authority to the 
Christian Church; such, for example, as is claimed by the Church of 
England, which, though disclaiming infallibility, at least in its 
isolation, and as separate from the rest of Christendom, does, none 
the less, profess to be a ‘religious tribunal capable of teaching,’ not 
‘with unerring certainty,’ but with just that kind of fallible authority 
which the pastoral claims for local episcopates or for the Roman 
congregations, The complaint is that, according to the pastoral, 
this non-infallible teaching-authority is based on arguments and 
exegeses which would deprive it of all limitation, and make it 
practically indistinguishable from infallible or cecumenical authority. 
If the bishop is a,‘ Divine Teacher,’ if he is Christ, the submission 
due to his mind and will is simply absolute and unqualified. 

Another very obscure point is the relation of the laity and the 
lower clergy—the Ecclesia discens to the Ecclesia docens. Here 
the pastoral implies such a relationship as exists between two 
distinct moral personalities or corporations. The Ecclesia discens is 
conceived as wholly passive and receptive, and the Ecclesiu docens 
as active and communicative; they are related literally as sheep and 
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shepherd; as beings of a different order, with different, if not 
divergent, interests. As before, the mind and will of the Church is 
conceived as residing in the Pope, united, for solemnity’s sake (not 
for validity’s), with the Episcopate. There the faith is deposited ; 
there it is to be studied and elaborated ; and then the results of this 
thought and study are to be transmitted to the passive, unthinking 
Ecclesia discens, which takes no active share in this vital function 
of her ‘Divine Teacher.’ The guidance into all truth promised to 
the Church had reference directly and immediately to the Ecclesia 
docens, and only through it to the Ecclesia discens. In no sense, 
therefore, does the safeguarding and elaboration of the faith take 
place in the mind of the laity or the lower clergy. 

Now this view ill coheres with what is said so admirably else- 
where in the pastoral in regard to devotions and practices of religion, 
which, it is admitted, for the most part originate with the laity, and 
are only guided, or approved, or checked by the Ecclesia docens. 
Historically, it is evident that doctrines and beliefs are but the 
theoretical implications of devotions; that all through the ler 
orandi has been the lex credendi—in a word, that religious progress 
has been the work of those who have lived and practised the 
religion; that change has originated from below, and has been only 
criticised and formulated from above. If this be so, then the 
relation of the Ecclesia discens and docens is not mechanical, but 
organic; it is the whole Church that thinks and wills and acts, 
though it is through the Ecclesia docens that her thought is 
gathered up, scrutinised, formulated, and imposed as law upon all. 
It is not a part, but the whole Church, which is the organ of the 
Holy Ghost. 

These two views of the matter are hopelessly irreconcilable, and 
therefore the intending ‘convert’ should be told very plainly which 
he is expected to hold. If the former, then the layman’s duty is 
very simple: he has to repeat the prescribed formulas, to perform 
the prescribed duties, and leave all the rest to the clergy. There 
is not only no call upon him for any initiative of mind, will or 
action, but a positive duty of keeping as quiet as possible; he has 
no share in the active life of the Church; ‘ movetur, non movet;’ 
he pays his fare, and takes his seat as so much ballast in the boat of 
Peter, while the clergy pull him across the ferry. If the latter, then 
he himself has to pull, and pull hard, though in subordination to 
those above him. ‘I call you not servants, but friends,’ says Christ 
to His disciples; and the reason assigned is their sympathetic and 
intelligent participation in His designs, as contrasted with the dull 
mechanical obedience of the unwilling slave. And if the Apostle 
bids the Episcopate to rule the faithful, he also warns them of the 
danger of ‘lording it over the flock,’ after the fashion of the ‘ kings 
of the Gentiles.’ And, according as we take one view or the other 
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of this question, shall we judge to what extent the rulers of the 
Church ought to test and gauge (without necessarily being governed 
by) the mind of the laity. If the operation of the Holy Ghost 
permeates to these extremities of the ecclesiastic organism ; if their 
thoughts and tendencies are integral factors of the general mind of 
the Church, they ought manifestly to be taken into account. If, 
however, only the Ecclesia docens be the direct organ of Divine 
guidance, then the opinions and wishes of the laity are wholly 
irrelevant, and their criticisms of their ‘ Divine Teachers’ little short 
of blasphemies, as the pastoral seems to imply. Here, again, a plain. 
answer is wanted to a plain question: Which of these conceptions is © 
the true one?. No one claims for the laity or the lower clergy a 
right to teach or decide, but only a right to speak and to be listened 
to. Christ as a child gave us the true ideal of ‘ doeility’ when He 
was found in the midst of the doctors, not teaching them, but 
hearing them, and asking them questions; but the pastoral implies 
that such interrogation is constructive disloyalty. 

It is a matter of real curiosity to know what answer the Anglo- 
Roman bishops could give to these questions. No doubt there are 
members of the Roman Communion inclined to commend their 
religion to outsiders by a process of ‘ paring down ;’ by holding out 
hopes that things may be explained away. And itis to be feared that 
some of Rome’s recruits have not entered into that fold by the open 
door, but have climbed up some other secret- way; they have not 
taken the ‘Divine Teacher’ view in all its simplicity, but have 
seasoned it too liberally with salt. After all, it is not what this or 
that liberal or semi-liberal member of the Roman Church may say 
that matters, but what their united Episcopate says. And this 
pastoral brings the question to a sharp and clear issue. It will make 
many an intending or actual recruit pause, and ask whether after all 
there is so much to choose between these two evils: on the one side 
authority weakened to the verge of anarchy ; on.the other, authority 
carried to the extravagances of unqualified absolutism. Assuredly 
authority, and obedience, its correlative, are the remedies for the chief 
ills of this distracted world, civil and ecclesiastical ; but absolutism 
is not authority, and slavery is not obedience, and yet the distinction 
is ignored in the pastoral of the Roman Catholic bishops. 

It is a common superstition of the uncritical and of a certain 
section of Protestant controversialists to put every evil down to 
the Jesuits; but there is a true and sober sense in which the evil in 
question may, without offence, be characterised by the name of 
Jesuitism, to distinguish it from that sane and liberty-respecting 
Catholicism of which it is the perversion. All progress is the result 
of a series of ever-lessening oscillations from side to side of the 
golden mean of truth. The revolt of the Reformation gave birth 
and impetus to the reaction of Jesuitism. The founder of that Order 
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put the gospel of authority and obedience into the hands of his 
followers, and if the letter of his own teaching be free from demon- 
strable extravagance, it cannot be denied that the tradition which 
grew up about it was saturated with the ‘Divine Teacher’ fallacy, 
which is here criticised, and that it made use of exactly the same 
exegesis upon which that fallacy is founded. ‘ He that heareth you 
heareth me’ was preached as the revealed basis not only of that 
obedience due to the inspired Apostles of Christ, but of that to be 
rendered to all rulers and superiors, civil and ecclesiastical. Had 
not the Apostle said that servants were to obey their master sicut 
Domino? So much emphasis was to be laid everywhere on the 
divine nature of all lawfully constituted authority that little or no 
attention was given to insisting on the limits and conditions under 
which it was divine. Consult the ascetical works emanating from 
that Order, and it will be seen how their treatment of the duty of 
obedience makes straight for this unqualified absolutism; the 
superior is God, and there is an end of the matter; on his side 
nothing but rights; on the other, nothing but duties, or, rather, 
one all-comprehensive duty, namely, passive, mechanical, uncriti- 
cising obedience. 

When we consider the paramount influence in the post-Reforma- 
tion Roman Church of the Order which shaped and fostered this 
tradition; the manner in which its ascetic, moral and dogmatic 
theology has been passively accepted and assimilated by the less 
energetic elements of that Church; the way in which its influence 
has permeated other religious orders and congregations, especially 
the more modern ; and how, at least indirectly, and often directly, 
its methods and teaching have controlled the education of the 
secular clergy, it is not unreasonable to call this conception of 
authority which is here crilicised by the name of Jesuitism. 
Thanks to the struggles of the defeated minority at the Vatican 
Council, the Roman Church seems just barely to have escaped setting 
her seal on that system; but all her subsequent developments have 
been in the direction of this ‘ Divine Teacher’ fallacy. 

No thoughtful man who understands the point can for a moment 
think of submission to Rome until he has received a clear and 
decisive answer to the questions raised by the pastoral. Many, no 
doubt, have taken the step and will take it in all good faith, without 
a suspicion of what they are committing themselves to. But it will 
not be the fault of the Anglo-Roman bishops. They at least have 
not attempted (as the ardent proselytiser usually does) to ‘pare 
down’ their doctrine of absolutism, or to make any comforting dis- 
tinctions or limitations, or to hold out hopes of future modifications. 
And for this they deserve hearty thanks. However disposed we 
might be to accept the Roman Church as a divinely assisted teacher, 
as a slightly more definite and developed form of ancient Catholicism 
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with its sane respect for law and liberty, for the rights of subjects 
as well as for the rights of rulers, we are not at all disposed to 
accept Jesuitism (in the sense explained), or to acknowledge the 
Church to be literally a ‘Divine Teacher,’ teaching just as Christ 
taught, or even as St. Peter, or even as Moses on Mount Sinai. 

In one way at least the evils, as they seem to us, of the Roman 
system may appear more curable than our own, It may be easier 
to pull down than to build up; easier to shorten a garment that is 
too long than to lengthen one that is too short; and in the interests 
of Christendom we would gladly credit those who bid us hope that 
there may bea ‘ paring down’ of excrescences in some future not so far 
off as to be irrelevant. But we must also credit our own eyes, and 
put facts before hypotheses. Facts do not point to a growth of 
soberer views as to the extent of that ‘little brief authority’ with 
which Christ has entrusted frail men, who need every constitutional 
check and safeguard if they are not to become intoxicated to their 
own destruction and that of their subjects. And the Nemesis will 
not tarry. This very ‘liberalism’ against which the pastoral is 
directed is the first-fruits of that harvest of general revolt which 
absolutism has sown and which absolutism must reap. As detail 
after detail of teachings, extravagantly ascribed to the ‘ Divine 
Teacher,’ melts away under the light of history and sober criticism, 
the whole authority of that Church will be discredited in the eyes 
of her children ; and as all distinction between gold and ore, grain 
and chaff, vessel and content has been obliterated and banned by 
authority, those who reject anything will reject the whole indis- 
criminately, for all equally rests on the authority of ‘the Divine 
Teacher.’ 

We may freely credit the Roman bishops and those of our own 
Communion with a disinterested desire to bring about unity by what 
seems to them a timely insistence on the principle of authority ; we 
may agree that the remedy is to be sought in that quarter. But 
it must be in a clear, intelligent understanding of authority, its 
bases and its limits. Else their action will be like that of the hen 
whose ducklings take to the water—well-meant bat ineffectual and 
noisy remonstrance. Both Episcopates seem in some danger of 
giving themselves away by the issue of excited and ill-considered 
utterances, and the result bids fair to be disastrous to that very 
confidence which it is their aim to secure. 

In a document recently presented to the Bishop of Chichester, 
which represents a wider feeling than that of the single congregation 
from which it emanates, it is stated that recent action of the English 
Episcopate is tending to shake the confidence of many in the Church 
of England, and to expose them to the temptation of seceding from 
her Communion, or else from sheer despair of falling into utter 
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indifference. It is a similar danger, though arising from very 
different causes, to that which threatens the Roman Church. 

May a determination on the part of the’ Episcopate, whether 
Roman or Anglican, to allow as wide a latitude as possible in all 
matters of faith and practice not directly contrary to the deposit of 
faith avert consequences which, in the one Communion as in the 
other, must prove the occasion not only of disaster to individual souls, 
but to the cause of Christianity throughout the world. 

HALIFAX. 





OUR BOER PRISONERS— 
A SUGGESTED OBJECT-LESSON 


I 


Ir may be interesting now, when people are discussing the failure of 
the peace negotiations, to hear a few of the opinions of the Boer 
prisoners, to whom I spoke in St. Helena, as to the war and the 
situation into which it has brought them. I propose therefore to 
give some of the opinions I heard there, as nearly as possible in the 
Boers’ own words, without any comment whatever on my part. At 
the end, however, I will venture to put forward some very grave 
considerations which were forced on my mind during my visit to 
St. Helena, where I could not but reflect much on the political 
importance of the prisoners’ camps. 

I spent a month in St. Helena, where I saw the prisoners 
constantly. Fortunately my ignorance of Dutch did not hinder me 
as much as I had feared, for in every group there were several who 
spoke English and interpreted between their neighbours and me. 
The system spared me the formality of a regular interpreter, and 
kept conversation at all times general and spontaneous, where 
troubles of language disappeared wonderfully. 

The Boers treated me with sincerity and confidence, allowed me 
to ask any questions, and discussed them frankly among themselves 
in my presence. Under these conditions I did not run the danger of 
getting intoa clique, or hearing only opinions made up for my benefit. 

The foreigners in the camp all spoke well of the Boers, and I 
quote their commendation with great confidence, because they had 
no illusions. They knew fully the suspicious exclusiveness of the 
Boer. ‘The Boer holds himself first, and every one else a long way 
after.’ Or, asa German said to me, ‘A man may say he has influence 
with the Boers or with the Zulus, for it is the same with both, but 
he has none at all. They listen very politely. The Boers are very 
diplomatic, like our peasants at home in Germany. But they do 
exactly as they like themselves.’ The foreigners had lost heavily too 
in the war, and got little thanks for it, so their verdict might well 
have been unfavourable. But all their testimony went the same 
way. ‘I do not know how I could have borne a camp of this 
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kind, one said, ‘if it had been men of any European nation; but 
these Boers, they are sober, quiet people, there is no harm in them.’ 
‘I know the Boer very well, and I have never known him treacherous.’ 
‘There are fewer low and brutal men among them than in any 
European nation ; the great majority in the camp were respectable, 
honourable men.’ These were the kind of things said tome. The 
Boer was not given, they said, to drinking, or gambling, or swearing, 
or cruelty, good-natured, easy-going, like German peasants, anxious 
to make the best bargain possible, suspicious and diplomatic, 
wonderfully hospitable, ‘a bit rough, for they have gone outside 
civilisation, but very good material to make fine men out of.’ 

A teacher in the country who had about thirty in his school told 
me a desire for learning was growing up. They wanted to be up to 
the times. The boys’ characters were very fair. He found no 
thieving. ‘ You know what schools are, but that fault I never once 
had ; they perhaps have less than other people from living solitary, so 
far apart.’ I spoke to several traders of long standing and experience, 
and did not find one who talked as people here do about ‘slimness.’ 
The Boer, they said, was only very suspicious from his ignorance of 
arithmetic, and you had to convince him you were dealing fair. ‘I 
always made up my accounts for a Boer twice,’ one German said, 
‘for if he once found you wrong in the least trifle, he would never 
trust you again.’ 

A fastidious and critical German was greatly struck by their 
remarkable industry, and all the new trades they had learned in 
camp. They do the whole of the baker’s and butcher’s work, take a 
hand at shoemaking, make excellent and faithful hospital orderlies, 
do painting and gardening in the island, and have built a new wharf. 
Unhappily the bare island can give work to but forty or fifty out of 
the thousands of prisoners; and even the handicrafts they have 
developed are too few for that big population of perhaps 4,500 by 
this time. 

It is hard to picture the trial which imprisonment means to men 
accustomed to the wide freedom of the farmer’s life. 

‘I could not read, I could scarcely bring myself to talk about 
anything, my life seemed gone,’ an educated German said to me, 
who had just come from months of travelling over the wildest veldt. 
The monotonous idleness, the early falling of darkness at six o’clock 
all the year round, and the want of candles, are conditions which 
make the perpetual anxiety of the prisoners more overwhelming. 
‘The men think so much of their wives and children. The children 
they miss greatly; they are always talking of them.’ There is 
practically no diversion to withdraw their minds from care ; for the 
Boers, with their stern Puritanism, cannot share even the little 
gaieties which the Europeans try to keep up in the way of music, 
singing, and acting. ‘It is a good way,’ said a Boer, after seeing 
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one of these performances, ‘to spend a sinful evening.’ I saw some 
sinking day by day into deeper gloom ; and it was pitiful to observe 
the men, old and young, that carried their wooden stools after the 
Sunday service and formally ranged themselves round the pastor in a 
class for special consolation. ‘ No pen can tell what we have suffered, 
no pen can ever, ever tell it,’ a young giant said to me. One told 
me of the awful scene in the ship that took them from Natal. There 
was a storm in which they expected to sink, and at every wave that 
flung the ship down the men shouted a great hurrah! The captain 
came to ask this man what it meant. He did not know that shout 
fordeath. I feared, as I watched some of these men, that evil would 
come, and it has come in the form of melancholia, developing into 
acute and violent mania. Among others I hear Madame Cronje 
goes about for ever restlessly thinking the English want to burn her 
and her husband. 

Good fighters as they have learned to be, fighting is not their 
first instinct. A strong and brave young man expressed the matter 
very simply. ‘The people did not want to fight. They had too 
much to lose. We are not-a fighting people.’ The one fixed idea 
of the men was independence. ‘ You cannot think how free the 
farmer’s life is. Independence is his very existence.’ For the 
Boer isa sort of country aristocrat, free of the veldt, of the con- 
quering and dominant race. The whalers of the Polar Seas that 
gathered round Tromp and De Ruyter have left their temper to the 
trekkers of the arid desert. But so far as I could hear this spirit of 
freedom was not aggressive. The Transvaal Boers that I saw re- 
pudiated any idea of domination. They told me a few Johannesburg 
men had a notion of Dutch supremacy, but the country did not share 
it. I talked to one of these men, an official. ‘ You fought before,’ 
I said, ‘for the making of a Dutch nation greater than your own 
State.’ ‘I admit,’ he said (the first who fully admitted it to me), 
‘that some had that dream, but not the majority of the burghers.’ 

When I asked the reason of the present troubles the answer was 
always the same—the Jameson Raid. A trader in a very good 
position told me how till the raid he had respected the English ; 
but had now completely changed his mind. Before the raid race 
feeling had died down. ‘All was going on wonderfully. There 
would have been no difference very soon.’ A most experienced and 
excellent old Boer, who knew Kimberley and Johannesburg well, 
agreed. With all its faults, he said, the country was making 
progress in friendliness, wealth, and enlightenment, ‘ if only there had 
been a little more time.’ ‘The Jameson Raid!’ another said, ‘till 
then we felt we could trust England. But after that how could we 
trust her? You will never get it out of the minds of the people 
that the English Government knew of that raid. There were 
English officers and English soldiers in it. From that moment we 
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mistrusted England. We said, if that is what England does, well, 
we have no choice!’ One of the most respected Boers spoke with 
deep conviction. Up to the raid, English and Dutch were slowly 
learning to live together, and understand one another, and to feel 
they must settle down together : the raid broke upall that. Nothing 
could exceed the bitterness of a younger man. ‘The English have 
taught us a lesson: they have shown us what they are!’ I asked if 
he ever felt this before. ‘Never till the Jameson Raid. I had 
many friends among them. But now they have taught us a 
lesson.’ 

Dutchmen who had given up speaking their old language at 
home, repudiated English after the raid, and took to Dutch again. 
Many had gone at their pleasure to either the Dutch or the English 
Church, as they liked the preacher. ‘Come to the English Church 
with me,’ a Johannesburg resident said as usual to an old friend. 
‘I have never gone to the English Church since the raid,’ he 
answered. A sister in the Cape Colony wrote to her brother, a 
Transvaal burgher since the raid, now a prisoner. ‘I am sorry for 
you, but I am still loyal.” He answered. ‘I am glad you are loyal, 
because I can expect you to respect in me loyalty to my country 
when you are proud of loyalty to yours.’ 

A man who was in a good position in the mines said to me: ‘ Then 
Rhodes—he is a very clever man. He has got his thumb (grinding 
down his thumb) in on the Ministers in England. He got people 
to give him money, lots of money, for Rhodesia. But he had great 
drawbacks: first the Kaffir war—that cost much ; then the railway ; 
then, last, there is no gold—that is, there is gold, but not of a kind 
that will pay. And the police he has to keep, there are heavy 
expenses with that. So Mr. Rhodes, if he is to pay his shareholders, 
must have Johannesburg. I put it like this. Rhodesia is like a 
great pot of bean soup. It is a very good soup if you have pork with 
it. But it is no good without. No one wants to eat it. And the 
pork is Johannesburg. Then the English people who are with 
Rhodes, if they do not want to lose their money, and suffer a great 
loss of money, must follow Rhodes whether it is right or wrong ’— 
‘ whether it is right or wrong,’ he kept repeating. 

The men who had been called out for the raid told me it showed 
them for the first time that they were unarmed. One man said 
that in his district only seventy-five out of 1,000 came armed in the 
first instance; there were more afterwards. In another case, there 
were twenty-five out of 800. It was with the greatest difficulty 
they got ammunition. A man applied in Potchefstroom, and could 
only obtain fifteen cartridges. That experience left an abiding 
impression on them. Moreover, they were called out in harvest 
time, and though it was only for three weeks, yet these were the 
critical three weeks of the year for their harvest ; and as it happened 
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to be the first year when they had a chance of recovering from the 
rinderpest disaster, the loss came heavily on them. 

One incident they referred to again and again with intense 
indignation—the monster petition to the Queen for the franchise 
got up at Johannesburg. Names were bought at so much a hundred. 
Men brought round type-written papers professing to be For or 
Against the petition, and the signatures were put on separate pieces 
of paper pinned to these; and many who had signed against the 
petition found their signatures transferred to the other side. They 
will never forget the English acceptance of what they consider a 
shameless imposture. 

I never heard a word of criticism of Kruger save in this one 
respect : ‘If he had shot all the raiders there would have been no 
war now.’ But they appreciated his reason. ‘We thought the 
English would have punished the raiders.’ 

I heard some stories of halting and sluggishness, of cowardice 
too, at the beginning of the war. ‘ We could not choose our men, 
like the English. We had to take them all just as they were.’ 
Boys from offices, called out to fight under inexperienced leaders, 
have told me the confusion and perplexity that followed, the alarms 
and panics. The boys themselves, however, began to take notes— 
it was wonderful how many of the men were taking notes, and how 
sober their information was—and to discuss the causes of failure 
and the uses of discipline. In talking of the English soldiers they 
discriminated ; regiments had their characters sharply marked for 
good or for bad, and in every case they put down as far as possible 
the name of the commanding officer. 

There is no hesitation among them now. A foreign burgher 
of the Transvaal told me he did not believe any long resistance 
would be made by that peace-loving, home-loving people. ‘ For 
guerilla warfare,’ he said, ‘ you want fanatics, a religious frenzy such 
as they had in Spain. But the Boers don’t want to fight. They 
think too much of their homes. They are always wanting to go 
back to their wives and children.’ He spoke, however, before new 
prisoners came in to tell of the farm-burnings. That made a difference. 
‘Now we are beginning with a new spirit,’ one of these new prisoners, 
a leading trader, said to me. ‘I used to hear,’ another new-comer 
said, ‘that if you burn a man’s house down you make a soldier of 
him. Now I have seen it all round me, and I know that if you 
burn a man’s house down you make a coward into a hero.’ 
Commandant Wolmarans took me into his tent, where a group of 
men was gathered, and told me, in strong agitation, the news that had 
come. His wife had been long dead, and his house, when he went 
to fight, was shut up. His only son at home, a boy of fourteen, 
went to live with a sister near. Troops came; his house was blown 
up with dynamite, and his cattle driven off. (These prisoners had 
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all the fixed belief that Lord Roberts’s proclamation secured the 
safety of the prisoners’ farms. Whether it was so or not, that was 
their understanding of the matter.) The boy ran out with another 
to save the cattle; they were seized, taken to Johannesburg, and 
imprisoned in the fort. After two days they were given ten strokes, 
and sent home. One boy cried bitterly; young Wolmarans stood 
without flinching, and then only said, ‘Now I will shoot the 
English.’ To his father the house-burning did not matter, in 
comparison with the flogging of his son. ‘I once thought,’ an 
intelligent prisoner said to me, ‘that every Englishman was a 
gentleman. I do not think it now. I have changed my mind. 
There was never in all the world a war so unjust. If it were to 
begin again I feel so much the justice of the Boer cause that I 
would go out again and fight, even though I knew the cause was 
hopeless.’ ‘We never burned a house, not even in Natal. In all 
the fighting I saw, property was respected. The property of 
Englishmen was safe.’ One of De Wet’s men, taken in August, 
told me he had never seen a farm burned by Boers, but that he 
heard since he left that De Wet too had begun burning. D.,a 
‘strong farmer,’ spoke with concentrated bitterness of the burning 
of farms. ‘I'd shoot the man who broke his word if he was found. 
I say nothing against that. But suppose I am a poor farmer, there is 
no protection for me anywhere. A Boer commando comes and takes 
my farm. I can’t resist. Why is my farm to be burned down ?’ 
These men will endure the fate of war, but the least injustice and 
they are in deep and bitter defiance. 

A foreign officer was lost in wonder at the temper of the camp 
as he saw it from within. ‘It isamazing!’ he used to say. ‘ French 
or Germans or Russians would be cast down in this situation, anxious, 
humiliated, hanging their heads. But you would think the Boers 
were conquerors!’ I was told that there was at one time a move- 
ment among a few men in the camp, ten or twelve, for a petition 
that they might take the oath of neutrality and go back to their 
families. My informant knew one of them, an extremely poor man 
with a large family. The petition never got to the English officers. 
It was beaten down by the indignation of the camp. ‘I do not 
believe,’ he said, ‘ that if they stay here fifty years, any one will ever 
make that petition.’ From that time public meetings were forbidden 
among the prisoners. 

A man who had taken the oath of neutrality told me how his 
wife had sent him out to fight rather than have the shame of being 
taken in his own house. I was going to speak to some men who 
had been taken up after giving the oath. ‘Do not speak to those 
men,’ an old Boer said to me, ‘they have bad hearts. They put 
down their guns when the English come and take them up when the 
soldiers have passed by. Every man that is taken now ought to be 
taken on the field fighting.’ 
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The question often arose as to their readiness to yield and come 
to terms with the English. ‘So-and-so told me we ought to be glad 
todo it. Idid not argue. What is the use of talking when you 
can’t have equal talk?’ There was a hum of assent to that in the 
tent. 

One day I spoke to a group of typical Transvaal Boers—country 
farmers, only two of whom spoke English with ease. I would ask a 
question—my neighbour repeated it in Dutch. ll fell to eager 
discussion, dropping entirely into Dutch when things got very 
excited; while my neighbour would presently sum up for me—the 
others leaning forward and listening keenly. If he was not giving 
their exact meaning they put in some words. If all was right they 
nodded or added a ‘Sicker.’ ‘ What was the origin of the troubles ?’ 
I asked. There was the usual answer, ‘The Jameson Raid. Till 
then we always trusted the English Executive, but we saw that the 
English Government knew something was going on, and did not try 
to stop it ; and they did not punish the men; and the Governor did 
not send out proclamations warning people not to join until he was 
forced to do it. Then we could not trust the English Government.’ 
‘Are you all of this opinion?’ ‘Every one of us. All was going on 
very well. There was no race hatred: it was dying down. Some of 
our best friends were English. There would never have been war 
but for this.’ Many of these men had been in the old war of in- 
‘dependence. I asked if there was a single one of them who had 
voted for the annexation. They said not one. If, I said, Shepstone 
had carried out his policy of representation, &c., and if Lanyon had 
not come with his measures, would it have made any difference? All 
replied, ‘None at all. We had not given our consent to be English.’ 
They all had still a firm hope of independence. We talked of what 
they would think if Lord Roberts set up a military government for a 
time. A straight, brief, vigorous man said something, at which a short 
laugh went round. I asked my neighbour what it was. He hesi- 
tated. ‘Yes,’ says V., ‘say it.’ ‘He says there will be trouble.” The 
others nodded their heads. ‘ We want to ask you a straight question. 
We hope you will not take it ill’ ‘No, said I. ‘Do you think 
the English people mean to give us our country, or do they mean 
to take away our independence?’ I said I did not think the 
English meant to give them independence; the war had cost them 
much—they did not want another, and I believed they were deter- 
mined, having annexed the country, to govern it. I was not 
speaking of what I might myself think one way or the other—I was 
answering the question of what I judged the intention of England. 
‘You mean a military governor to be sent out, with a large force to 
support him, and to make the Transvaal a Crown Colony for a time ?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said. For a moment they said nothing, but every man sat 
up straight from leaning forward to hear me, and each turned to his 
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neighbour with a short, scornful sort of laugh, and a bright kindled 
face. Then a few words to one another. ‘If that intention was 
carried out,’ I said, ‘what would you do? Would you give in to 
English rule?’ A pause. ‘It’s a hard question, I said. ‘You have 
your farms, your homes, your life there.’ V., an upright, bold man, 
answered, ‘I will never live under English rule. I will go to 
America.’ The others talked a bit. Then L. said (he had scarcely 
spoken before), ‘I do not agree. We have done all we can. There 
would be no help. We must submit.’ ‘ Well,’ B. said, ‘what do 
you think?’ Says V., ‘I want to live under my own Republic ; if I 
cannot do that I will never stay in South Africa.” Then the men 
put the question to each one. The answers were short. ‘I think 
the same as B.’ ‘And I the same.’ ‘I donotagree. We must bow 
to God’s will. If it is His will we cannot resist. We must submit, 
till the Almighty brings things into some other way.’ Two others 
agreed with him, There was no irritation shown with the party of 
submission: no remonstrance. I never saw a talk so free and 
independent. Then V. looked at me and said briefly, ‘The most 
are with us.’ No other comment was made. There were seven 
against submission and three for it in this mitigated form. 

Many times I heard the same kind of free discussion. In the 
tent of a German of the fourth descent, D., there gathered a group 
of farmers, clerks, railway officials, &e. After some talk I asked if it 
would be possible for them to settle down under English government. 
They gave various opinions very simply. One ‘could,’ another 
‘thought it would be very hard.’ Another said ‘ perhaps they could’ 
—then a long pause—‘for a few years.’ D.—himself an excel- 
lent type, hard-working agricultural farmer, accustomed to walk ten 
miles a day, reflecting, observant, moderate—at last said ‘ it depended 
on whether the English led or drove the people.’ He went back to 
Shepstone. The promises of free government had not been kept, 
and Lanyon’s autocratic way had settled the business. 

Prisoners were vastly amused at a rumour I had heard outside 
that they were shaving off their beards to show they had lost faith 
in Kruger. ‘I am told,’ I said another time, ‘that you don’t esteem 
Kruger quite so much since he went away with all that money.” 
They roared with laughter. ‘Oh,’ said they, ‘the money is all right. 
The President’ (they always called him that with formal respect) ‘ will 
use that money very well. If he went to Europe it was because he 
believed he could serve them there.’ There is no doubt of the Presi- 
dent in their minds. He hasall their trust and loyalty. ‘ He would 
give the last cent of his money for his country. We have not the 
least doubt of that.’ 

An English priest had been telling a Catholic prisoner, a foreigner, 
that the English had a just and true cause, and the Boers were rebels 
and scoundrels. ‘But I don’t believe,’ says he to me, ‘that al/ the 
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English can believe that sort of thing. It would not be possible for 
them all to think it!’ 

It was sometimes said in the island that the farmers had been 
forced against their wills to go out to war, were now longing to go 
back, and were expecting wealth and peace under the new rule. 
They laughed scornfully. ‘ Yes, forced to fight, but by the English, 
not by our own Government. We got our orders to go on the 
29th,’ said one, ‘and on the 30th we were in the field. But the 
day before I had made a bet of a new hat with a man now in the 
camp that there would be no war. But when it came we fought 
freely. Another day, when I mentioned this tale, W. spoke very ~ 
strongly. Some of his own best friends had been English, whom he 
had loved. Now a race hatred had arisen that would never, never 
be extinguished. All declared that nothing but independence would 
satisfy them or give peace. They still respected ‘that part of the 
English nation that sympathised with their desire for freedom,’ but 
for the rest race hatred had begun. They were very grave. No 
laughter with these men—who saw farther than the stout farmers of 
the other day. ‘Never, never, never,’ said one and all, ‘ would they 
settle down under English rule.’* I talked of the English hopes of 
another State like Cape Colony. ‘No, never, never,’ they said. 
‘ They would stay one, two, three years in camp and not complain, if 
they had their independence in the end.’ Would they be content 
to have their fortresses dismantled, and no foreign policy, and then 
govern themselves? ‘We must defend ourselves from the Kaffirs.’ 
How many in camp were of their opinion? Ninety-eight per cent. 
they would answer for. ‘There are some who talk of submission,’ I 
said. ‘ Yes, some who say one thing to us, and another behind our 
backs.’ But the vast overwhelming majority they weresure of. ‘Of 
course there are men everywhere that don’t know their own minds— 
weak ones, vacillating sort of people.’ 

It is impossible, indeed, after talking to the men in very free inter- 
course, to lay so much stress as has been done here on the effect of 
parties and votes in England. That may affect some men in the 
governing circles, though not, as far as I could gather, to the 
fanciful extent people talk of here. But when a movement has 
touched the people, it is the people that take the lead, and the Boers 
were not hanging their hopes much on England or on Europe, but 
on God and on their own courage. Some of the prisoners once asked 
me if Europe would intervene. There was no chance of that, I said. 
A big man was leaning in the door of the tent. ‘Then we must 
help ourselves,’ he said ; ‘ we will not look to European Powers. We 
have got to trust in ourselves.’ ‘The English will get that country,’ 
@ foreigner said to me, ‘ but they will get a dead country.’ ‘I was 
born in Cape Colony: my best friends have been English. Now 
this evil has been done,’ a herculean young man kept repeating in a 
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low monotonous voice, while he was trembling in every limb; ‘the 
English have done this’—he paused —‘ but it will come out—with 
washing. There will be very few Boers to end this war; that was 
always my opinion.’ A very fine young man remarked, ‘ We never knew 
what we would have to lose, what this war would mean to us. But we 
were fighting for right. Ah!’ he cried out, ‘I wouldn’t have been 
fighting on the side of England.’ Once I spoke of a theory I had 
heard strongly asserted, that the ‘ country party ’ of the Transvaal 
held for Kruger, and that the ‘town party,’ more enlightened, 
would be ready to give him up and accept the better government of 
the English. ‘I should say it is just the other way,’ said one. 
This they all confirmed. 

One thing struck me much—the character of the rumours that 
ran round the camp as compared with the rumours that the telegraph 
serves up to us. The prisoners who came in told that to the last 
moment the ‘ President’s’ hope was firm; that he never gave in; 
that he had sent word to De Wet: ‘Carry on the war, but spare my 
burghers’ lives. Fight if you are forced; otherwise retire and lose 
no men.’ He was to keep the game going without waste of life, 
while Kruger went to Europe. In one or two cases, where there was 
some exaggerated tale of a boy’s valour in the field, for example, 
some one always went round and brought back the sober version. 
De Wet had ammunition, they told me, for two years. They had 
kept very careful lists of the dead on their side, and as far as possible 
among the English. They reckoned up the army then, in October, in 
the field to be 15,000 (some enthusiasts said 30,000, but they 
were suppressed), and told the probable number with each commando. 
‘But the 15,000 we have now,’ they said, ‘ are worth the 30,000 we 
had at the beginning of the war.’ De Wet had said he would never 
give in, and not one of them imagined he ever would. There was 
the deepest indignation at Prinsloo’s surrender. Every man was 
convinced there was treachery there, and De Wet had declared that 
if he ever saw Prinsloo he would shoot him with his own hand. A 
giant straight from De Wet was telling how De Wet fed and clothed 
his men out of the abundance of his captures. ‘I suppose you had 
champagne and cigars,’ said one. ‘No, but we had meat and bread 
enough.’ 

‘There is one good thing in this war,’a Boer saidto me. ‘When 
we get back we shall all be one. All sides will understand one 
another now.’ ‘There were foreigners I used to distrust,’ a man 
remarked another day, ‘ but I cannot do so any more after this war. 
They stood to us bravely. I was surprised at the loyalty they have 
shown.’ ‘We have been taken early,’ some man said, ‘ but from 
what we hear our young men have been brave.’ I saw a crowd of 
men round a notice-board. They were reading the list of prisoners 
sent to Ceylon, and asked a hundred questions of their welfare. 
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‘They are our fellow prisoners.’ ‘We are anxious for them.’ Ina 
hospital ward one day the men asked if I had heard a rumoured offer 
from the Free State that they would give up De Wet in exchange for 
all the prisoners from Ceylon and St. Helena. No one believed it, 
but they fell to discussing the idea. ‘ Never,’ said an old Boer, 
‘ will I have another man’s life taken for mine.’ ‘I do want to get out 
from here,’ said a boy sadly, but he did not dare to repeat it. 
‘Why,’ answered another, ‘do you think we should let that man 
who is doing such a work be given up? The whole camp here is not 
worth him!’ ‘ When a man shows a love for his country like that,’ 
said a middle-aged trader, ‘we will never betray him.’ 

Their fixity of spirit shows itself also in their religious conviction. 
‘We have a sure hope, God will see us righted,’ so they would say. 
The rumour had gone among the people that they must be tried and 
sifted, till the evil had fallen out from among them, and that the 
English must first overrun the whole land before the Boers would be 
allowed to drive them out. ‘The little company of Gideon is still 
left—it is fighting now,’ the prisoners would say to the friends who 
met the trains of captives. Asa Russian said to me, ‘We under- 
stand the Boers ; for we, like them, think that every verse in the 
Bible is as true as a German would think a treaty with the Chan- 
cellor’s seal on it.’ The matter struck them very simply. ‘England 
is mighty, but God is Almighty.’ They would go on fighting till 
His Will was clear. ‘If we fail it is not His Will we should be a 
nation now. All day long the sound was to be heard of a group 
somewhere in the camp raising their psalm of faith. I spoke of the 
decree of annexation. ‘There is many a slip between the cup and 
the lip,’ one answered. ‘ We think that.’ Every morning at dawn 
there is a prayer in the whole camp. Every man sings and prays 
at the door of his tent. Then again at seven in the evening. ‘We 
trust in God. A. [an Englishman] tells us it would be horrible to 
him to think the great Creator would interfere in a cause like ours.’ 
I once asked what would happen if the young men lost hope. 
‘Then there would be many, many sick in the camp.’ 

Yet this hope alternates with the deepest despair. It is hard to 
describe the alarm with which they look to the future of the Trans- 
vaal under English rule. Ruin, banishment and degradation stand in 
front of them. ‘If there is no hope anyway,’ they say, ‘let us die 
fighting. We have suffered so much now that we may as well go 
on.’ It was the most thoughtful and intelligent whose fears were 
the most overwhelming ; and the most educated of the foreigners, 
traders and others, shared all the apprehensions of the Boers. There 
were men born in Australia, Canada, or the Cape Colony. It would 
be possible, they said, for those who had known English rule else- 
where to settle down under it in the Transvaal, if things were fairly 
equal, ‘ but we begin with nothing. I fear we shall be marked men.’ 
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‘We shall be allowed no opportunity.’ ‘I could live under the 
English Government if there were going to be equal rights for all, 
said a Scandinavian burgher. ‘But that will not be. I know it just 
as if I had seen it. There will be equal rights promised, and they 
will look very well on paper. But the Boer will be pushed back and 
back. The Outlander will take everything. There will be no equal 
rights. How miserable, how miserable the Boer farmer will be 
under English government.’ I mentioned some scheme of govern- 
ment then much talked of. ‘Why, what would be the meaning of 
that!’ cried a young man. ‘England said she was coming to make 
us better off than before—for our good. I suppose she would have 
to give us at least as much as we had before!’ 

‘Will the mines be taxed for the war? Whowill pay? We 
can’t. We are ruined "—this was a constant problem. Some half- 
Englishmen who expected to go back under British rule had it much 
in their minds. ‘If heavy taxes are laid and-cannot be paid, and 
the farms are sold, there will be a rebellion. The Dutchman will 
not suffer his farm to be sold.’ ‘So you think,’ a German asked me, 
‘all the former officials will be put out of their places, and new men 
put in? When Germany took over Hanover, all the old officials 
remained as before.’ ‘I suppose England could not be so mad as to 
leave martial law for any time in the Transvaal. There will be 
many complicated law questions swarming up— international questions 
and property questions. Martial law can never settle the Transvaal. 
There must be very able civil courts, with the best possible men in 
them.’ 

There was nothing the prisoners watched with more anxiety than 
the new appointments in the Transvaal Government. Without a 
single exception, as far as I could learn, every Boer is convinced that 
the capitalists made the war, and that having defeated them his next 
object will be their ruin or extinction, Another man they fear. 
‘The curse of South Africa is the colonial Jingo,’ a farmer said to 
me. From the Boer’s point of view, if these people come all into 
power, it is not worth while to make peace. ‘ What confidence can 
the Boers have?’ said one. ‘Men are appointed of the lowest 
character, bitter partisans, ready to be informers against their private 
enemies. Look at ,@ common drunkard, that is what I call 
him.’ True or not, they have the fixed idea the colonials and 
capitalists intend to break and ruin them utterly. One very good 
man, a German, was absolutely hopeless. He was a trader, and 
intends to go back; but he is absolutely certain the Boer farmer is 
doomed. The least tax on his land for years to come would sell 
him up. He is at the mercy of the dominant colonials, and they 
will have no mercy. So he used to augur, nor could he see any way 
of hope. 

I need not say what every student of history or of man must 
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‘know—how deep is the gulf that separates the Boer who is standing 
firm to the last for the independence of his country, from the Boer 
who has turned to the side of the English. For a long time to come 
the severance must go down as deep as the roots of human nature, 
and be the cause of poignant sorrow. In any settlement this fact 
must not be forgotten. 


Il 


I would turn now to a question of the gravest consequence—the 
political problem with which England is brought face to face in these 
camps. I do not think the importance of this can be exaggerated. 
To any one who has seen Deadwood Camp it must form a subject of 
ceaseless reflection and anxiety. 

The situation is grave enough. Twenty thousand Boers are now 
in camps under English government. It is their first direct eaperi- 
ence of English rule, and their minds are greatly affected by these 
first experiences. 

The majority have never been away from their own farms before. 
The impression of English methods which they carry back will be a 
thing never forgotten when they are restored to the veldt. They 
have long memories ; and their children and children’s children will 
hear of St. Helena. 

These prisoners, moreover, are not in the least like the captives 
taken in an ordinary war. They area whole people—boys of thirteen, 
men dying of senile decay, entire families who have gone out together, 
grandfather, father, and sons; whole districts whose population is 
gathered there, hale and infirm, fighting-men and men who have 
never been out; traders, schoolmasters, labouring men, big farmers. 

No system of military discipline, even if worked by angels, could 
ever suffice for this work. It would fail with Europeans—how much 
more with this people, accustomed to track their way over the veldt 
by the stars, riding as owners over those wide solitudes, the priests 
and patriarchs of their homes, with the stubbornness of free men, 
and the pride of a dominant race! It must conspicuously fail in 
alleviating the special anxieties and terrors of prisoners in these 
camps. 

I urge this, not as a sentimental but as a political consideration. 
For it is proposed to restore these people to a country where we 
must live side by side with them as fellow citizens. The problems 
of that settlement are so great that we put off their discussion until 
it is forced on us. But we dare not too long forget that the life in 
the camps does, in fact, mean all the difference between sending 
‘back angry and hostile men to South Africa, or men who have learned 
what there is best in the English idea of freedom. It means the 
‘difference between intolerable friction in the future and the first 
beginnings of a real comprehension. 
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The camps have grown up, as it were accidentally, without any 
policy having been thought out for their management, except in the 
external matters of providing for the food, health, and security of 
the prisoners. It is easy to see how this has been so, when it was. 
supposed that a few weeks only had to be provided for. 

Unfortunately, it is equally natural that the same haphazard’ 
policy should have been continued while months begin to roll into 
years. For the camps may be viewed from two aspects. The War 
Office, which is supreme, is only concerned with the prisoners as 
men suffering captivity for their action in the past: it is a sort of. 
detaining agency. The Colonial Office, which is without any naturab 
authority, has, however, a special interest in the prisoners as the men- 
with whom great parts of South Africa must, in future, be repeopled: 
There is no meeting-point between these two views—worse than that 
they are, in a very real sense, contradictory. 

By a series of natural chances, therefore, while certain of the 
external and material details of camp life have been worked out with 
the necessary attention and method, there still remain questions of a 
higher order which no one has the power to consider at all. There 
is the whole problem of the intellectual and moral impression pro- 
duced on the prisoners, and the political ideas presented to them, 
with the effect such things have on the hearts of men, and the last- 
ing influence of these feelings in history. And the practical result 
of the whole matter is that the War Office, by methods drawn from 
its special sphere of experience, is working hard to turn out over the 
Dutch States 20,000 men who will soon drive the Colonial Office to 
desperation. The Colonial Office meanwhile has no authority to 
interfere, but when its day of trial comes it will again have to call 
on the War Office to help it out of the trouble. 

Since, then, the conditions of the camp are so peculiar, since the 
time of distress is so long, and the magnitude of the question is so 
great and so increasing, should there not be some grave consideration 
of the adaptation of government to the special necessity? Is it 
impossible that a system of dual control and divided responsibility 
should give way to a reasonable policy ? Otherwise a great oppor- 
tunity, unique in the history of the world, for conciliation and 
preparation for a future settlement will be lost. 

Here, I used to reflect at St. Helena, is opportunity for a states- 
man, and a statesman of high quality. The situation is completely 
out of the ordinary. It cannot conceivably be met by sending out a 
colonel and a militia regiment—however excellently these may be 
fitted for the usual tasks of military administration. What we want 
out there is mind, and the best mind in England might be sent out 
with profit. It is a mission of the kind for which the eighteenth 
century could give a Bishop Berkeley, and we cannot afford to- 
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replace a Bishop Berkeley by the best and most patriotic militia in 
England. 

The first essential is to form a link between the government of 
the camps and the future settlement of the conquered States in South 
Africa, so that the one should be a fitting preparation for the other. 
This might, I believe, be done without much difficulty. 

There are now at the Boer camp at Deadwood an officer command- 
ing the camp with a militia regiment whose officers are only 
concerned with guarding the camp. These are under an officer 
commanding the troops in the island. 

Suppose that under the latter an overseer or officer of the camp - 
could be appointed, with the idea that he should be not merely a 
temporary guardian of the prisoners, but that he should return with 
them ultimately to their country. He might be an officer or a 
civilian. The important point is that he should have tact and skill 
as an administrator, sympathy with the people, and the power and 
desire of gaining their good will. 

Since the term of imprisonment seems indefinitely lengthened, 
it becomes all the more important to make the camp a place of 
political education where the Beers might gain an insight into 
English government which they cannot now possess, and which it 
is desirable they should have some means of learning. The long 
captivity does create a new situation, in view of which military 
administration might possibly undergo some slight changes. Why 
could not such an officer devise a scheme to give the Boers a real 
object-lesson in self-government after the best English traditions ? 
The conditions of the island would make the experiment perfectly 
safe. There are among the Boers men of probity and intelligence 
whose influence would be exercised with advantage. The details of 
camp administration such as I have in my mind would be tedious, 
and even sound trivial, to describe, but those few who have ever 
seen a life of restraint and monotony such as that at Deadwood 
know that nothing is trivial which happens every day, and that the 
smallest details can produce profound moral results. Every 
opportunity, therefore, no matter how trifling, should be made use 
of to show that Englishmen respect the principle of self-government, 
and to develop the honourable co-operation of the Boers in the 
discipline and management of the camp. 

With an officer whose expectation it was to return to South 
Africa with the prisoners everything would be considered with a view 
to the time of restoration. He would be the protector and represen- 
tative of the camp. He would easily learn Dutch, of which a 
previous knowledge would not be necessary, and his intercourse with 
the prisoners, if he understood his business, would inspire confidence, 
and make them feel that, on their return, they would have a capable 
and intelligent interpreter between them and the Government. 
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The Boers are very much affected by personal influence. They 
spoke with grateful and touching remembrance of every officer who had 
shown them courtesy or consideration. ‘They bear hardship well,’ 
an intelligent German among them told me, ‘ but kindness isa thing 
they need, for they are a kind people.’ Every one who knew them 
well told me the same thing. ‘There'll be trouble if the English try 
to break the Boer. He will be led. He will not be driven.’ 

The camp possesses one advantage of which I must say lament- 
ably little use has been made. It gives an opportunity such as has 
never occurred before of obtaining at first hand, and personally, a true 
knowledge of the Boer—ignorance of whom has led us to such grave 
and unexpected situations. The officer in charge of the camp 
should use his opportunity to the utmost, for such knowledge would 
be invaluable to the Colonial Office in the settlement of these people 
on their return to Africa. Here at last we can (if we choose) drop 
rumour and lay hold of fact: just as the Boer on his side (again if 
we choose to take the trouble) can be given a chance of seeing 
England as we really wish him to see it, and can learn to know us as 
we should best like to be known. I confess the impression he 
receives in some ways is one that filled me with sadness and regret, 
and might with little trouble be amended. 

The St. Helena prisoners come from definite tracts of country— 
one might say that the whole population is there of certain districts, 
such as Rustenberg and Potchefstroom, for example, and soon. An 
official in charge could therefore become acquainted with the whole 
male inhabitants of a territory the capable administration of which 
at a later time will be a matter of the utmostimportance. Knowing 
the men personally, he will not have to depend on rumour for their 
condition or character. The Boers have, not unnaturally, the sense 
that no one knows, or ever will know, what they have to say for 
themselves. This, so evident to them in the past, is intensified by 
the actual conditions of camp life. Any one can see that there can 
be no equal talking between a commanding military officer and a 
prisoner. ‘ You can’t answer an officer, they would say, with a rage 
in their hearts. A distance has to be kept: accidents of humour or 
surroundings may increase that distance to a surprising extent. 
And the prisoner forms his settled conclusion that for the Boers there 
will be no means of communication with an English Government. 

This becomes of extreme importance where the Boer knows that 
he has something very necessary to be said on certain fundamental 
questions. There ought to be a great deal of talk with him over 
the native problem, on irrigation, farming, how to develop the 
population, and many other subjects from which both sides might 
profit, as I had reason to perceive. The Boer is interested to talk, 
and conversation of a free and open kind on serious questions is of 
the very first importance. 
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It is obvious, however, that such conversations would have little 
value should any attempt be made to persuade them to express a 
change of opinion. To respect their convictions will be the only 
way to secure such information as the best and most honourable 
amongst them can give. 

The Boers are excited by an extreme alarm as to the military 
rule that awaits them, and the predominant influence of Johannes- 
burg capitalists in the future administration. They believe that 
they will be starved and sold out of their farms, and crushed out of 
the country. They fear the effect of colonial bitterness, and that the 
Government, easily accessible to the English, will by language, 
distance, and prejudice be alienated from them: so that no appeal 
of theirs will ever reach it. 

English people here, safe from all danger, will laugh at terrorsof the 
Boers as the fruits of waywardness and ignorance. They are not the 
fruits of either, and they cannot be neglected by those who study the 
camp in the interests of future peace. If the view should unhappily 
prevail that these dark apprehensions are a sort of fitting war penalty 
that we have no concern to appease, the difficulties of the future will 
be doubled and quadrupled. 

The Boer prisoners are singularly helpless. Their fate, and the 
fate of South Africa, is in the hands of the English people. The 
Colonial Office, with its mind turned to the future, cannot watch 
with too great solicitude the relation of the camps to the future 
settlement of the country. 

ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


The National Theatre. What does it mean? Or does it mean any- 
thing? Is it part of the awakenings of England in her power of 
possession and achievement to a sense of her impotence and loss? 
Her loss of reverence for beauty and the unconscious joy of Life? 
We have befouled our rivers and atmosphere, we have well-nigh 
blotted out the sun with our smoke, we cannot build cathedrals, we 
cannot pray as once we could, we seem doubtful of our ability to 
raise a fitting monument to our late lamented Queen. We cannot 
collectively mourn or rejoice in a manner becoming to the mighty 
people we know ourselves to be. Once we could do little work that 
was ugly, now we can produce little that is beautiful. For luxury 
and toys we have bartered many of the necessaries of national life. 
Tied and bound by the chain of our errors, we cannot yet grasp the 
full promise of our inheritance. Good Lord, deliver us from the 
ugliness that has cast its shadow over our land! 

The Boers say the town-bred Rooineks have lost their eyes and 
ears—they cannot observe. What is there for the man in the 
street to observe? We pull down most of the buildings that are 
beautiful, we banish Nature from our cities, we grub up the trees and 
grass, silence the birds, and give him little in exchange but stucco 
and mud and ill-dressed people hurrying past a background of 
flaunting advertisements to an accompaniment of steam whistles and 
hooters. Then in a periodical fit of repentance, if there is a bright 
time in the financial market, Mammon says ‘ Let us buy some art,’ and 
is surprised to find a scarcity of artists. Money has been his standard, 
money has been his god, but money alone cannot buy atonement 
with the goddess of beauty for the years of his neglect. O Baal, 
hear us! Cry louder ; perchance he is asleep in his counting-house, 
perchance he is a-hunting 50 per cent. We have been so busy 
searching out the mistakes of Ruskin, Carlyle, Morris, and other 
prophets, that we have given little heed to their wisdom. 

We analyse, criticise, prate culture and xsthetics, try to write 
articles in The Nineteenth Centwry, and forget that the handmaids of 
art are self-denial, activity, and simplicity. Religion! Art! A 
nation cannot pray that cannot build a temple; it cannot erect a 
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monument to its Queen if it cannot properly house her people. 
Where are the artists? We need not wonder. Weshould be thankful 
that they have not all become in despair moralists, satirists, 
caricaturists, or faddists and buffoons; thankful that there are 
enough still left to help tidy up one of the world’s chief workshops. 

Neighbouring States have got into the way of talking of us as 
played out, as effete, sunk in the materialism of our prosperity. 
Not yet. The war, if nothing else, has proved them wrong. In the 
same spirit of duty and unselfishness which we have shown in many 
a recent crisis shall we win back some of the beauty that has faded 
from our midst—shall we have the right to speak once again of fair 
and merry England. 

Eiyuyet! Weare at last beginning to realise that many of 
our dwellings are unsanitary as well as unsightly, that our citizens 
and children need playgrounds and swimming-baths, our soldiers 
fields for exercise. We have learned that patriotism cannot be 
expected from those to whom we have denied the conditions of a 
happy and dignified life, that the vitality of the strongest nation 
will sooner or later decay in the presence of unloveliness. So we 
have set to work to tidy up the workshop, and naturally the theatre 
is included in the scheme of tidiness—the chief art or recreation 
except the public-house for many thousands of toilers; one of the 
few means of bringing change and brightness to their lives, of lifting 
them out of themselves beyond this ignorant present. ‘I like 
Macbeth,’ I heard a Northern country artisan say—‘I felt I could do 
a better week’s work after seeing it.’ At the same time, as showing 
forth the eye and body of the time its own form and pressure, the 
dramatic is more liable than other arts to reflect contemporary 
weakness or folly. Most people, I think, would agree with Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones that the theatre should be able to fulfil its 
function of giving noble pleasure to the people better than it does 
at present. Mr. Jones in his able diagnosis in the March number of 
this Review described some of the symptoms of the disease. Many 
writers and critics will, I think, agree with him that, though we may 
congratulate ourselves on the excellence of some modern plays and 
players, the beauty and accuracy of mise-en-scéne, the elegance and 
refinement of some of our modern players, we have undoubtedly to 
deplore under the present system— 

A loss of technique, of versatility and spontaneity. (The growth 
of mechanical accuracy has proved somewhat fatal to inspiration.) 

The absence of any kind of school or training-ground for actors. 

The difficulty of finding a company suitable for and willing to try 
dramatic experiments with old and new plays. 

National Theatre by all means—but in whatform? And what is 
meant by it? Some people seem to think that all that is needed is 
a large sum of money to be provided by somebody, with a theatre to 
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be erected regardless of cost, with a company of actors from some- 
where to be somehow collected by somebody, that a series of plays 
shall be written by somebody, that the scheme shall be approved of 
by a number of somebodies, and that everybody will come and every- 
body will be satisfied, and the problem will be solved. Who is 
somebody? And how soon will somebody start off to do something 
else ? 

The National Theatre, I take it, is of the spirit, and not only of 
bricks and mortar. No one theatre could possibly produce all the 
existing forms of drama. It will be represented at different times, 
in different places, by different theatres, managed on different 
systems, worked for by different authors and actors, supported by 
different publics, produce different kinds of plays, meet with different 
amounts of success. One theatre will be financed by the artist, 
another by the speculator ; one may possibly be subsidised or endowed 
by a syndicate, the municipality, or in the dim future even by the 
State. All will be national if they produce good work, helpful to the 
best life and thought of the nation. Having built our theatre, well 
proportioned and beautiful, well equipped and endowed, we will call 
it National, if you will, but must remember the obligations and 
limitations of the title. And now our difficulties begin. How are 
we to set about finding worthy plays and players ? 

We have for years neglected our theatre—left it to chance, out 
in the cold. Or we have treated it as a luxury, a fashion, a toy, a 
pleasant soporific, an amusing aid to digestion—anything but as a 
necessary part of the life of every well-ordered community. 

This attitude of indifference and caprice on the part of the nation 
toward Drama has made the success of any dramatic undertaking, 
uncertain under the happiest conditions, still more a matter of 
speculation. The risks involved, the rise in the value of building 
land, the increased cost of mounting and of advertising, have tended 
to emphasise the importance of the financial to the detriment of the 
artistic. 

This tendency of the art to drift on to the lines of a game of 
poker has lowered the standard of taste and helped to sever the 
theatre somewhat from the close connection it enjoyed in its palmy 
days with the great spirits of the age. 

Managers are perpetually inquiring what it is the public wants. 
The public never knows what it wants till it gets it; but it nearly 
always in the end prefers the good to the bad when given any choice 
in the matter, and it is somewhat puzzled in its standards of taste by 
the vagaries of theatrical ‘blind man’s bluff’ and ‘The devil take 
the hindermost.’ For this condition of things the public and the 
critic too often blame actors, managers, and authors, whereas the 
truth is the problem has grown well-nigh too difficult for any 
individual. Most actors make some sacrifice in order to follow 
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what is to them, in the truest sense of the word, their calling. It 
is difficult enough for actors in favourable circumstances to perfect 
themselves in work that séems so simple and is so complicated. 
Work, too, that, in trying to hold the mirror up to Nature, so trans- 
parently betrays its shortcoming even to the most unlearned. 
When, moreover, the actor has to fight and struggle for opportunities 
and conditions of artistic service, small wonder or blame if he should 
at times despair and yield to the materialism all around him. The 
problem is well-nigh too hard for the artist to solve unaided. It is 
for the public to organise measures for saving the theatre, where 
necessary, from the intolerable tyranny of the dividend. In an — 
artistic age the organisation of an art may safely be left to the public 
and the artist. The artistic interest and the commercial should, and 
in the history of most arts, if taken over a long enough period, do, 
coincide. It is not altogether so with the theatre of to-day. In 
considering this point we must keep in mind that dramatic art is 
liable to be influenced more than any other by its surroundings. Its 
popularity, its immediate contact with the public, its intensity and 
transience of effort, make it peculiarly susceptible of evil and of 
good. Now, as Mr. Jones rightly says, there has been a marked and 
encouraging output by modern English writers of high-class work 
in more than one branch of drama. But ought we not to expect 
more, seeing the enormous number of theatres that are built and 
building? Could not some influence wider-reaching than a mere 
culture craze or fashion shield our stage from the vulgarity and 
sensationalism that sometimes thrust their way in from the sordid 
streets? Again, could we not see more often those masterpieces of 
our own and other languages for whose production other States pay 
large subsidies ? Could we not also do something to make dramatic 
experiments, whether by master or apprentice, easier and cheaper than 
they are at present? ‘Poor X.! his play will be killed by long 
rehearsals before it reaches the audience,’ I once heard a clever 
actress remark. To all these questions our theatre might, if wisely 
managed, give a helpful answer. It might help to elevate and keep 
before the public a high standard of taste. It would be a guide to 
theatres more directly dependent on their receipts—first, as to what 
the public did desire; secondly, as to what they could be led to 
desire. At the same time, the competition of these theatres would 
prevent it becoming merely academic and formal. All very well in 
theory, some one will observe; but if Mr. Jones’s lament over the 
rapidly decaying technique of the modern stage is true—and it is 
generally so admitted—where are the players able to carry out such a 
programme successfully? The older members of the dramatic 
profession have their place, their public, and their ministry; the 
younger members have not had that training which has given our 
leaders their proud position. Well, ‘ where there’s a will there’s a 
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way’ is a favourite English maxim, and that way could be made 
smoother by the National Theatre we are building in the clouds, 

The chief causes of the decay of histrionic art are—(A) the inevit- 
able and in some directions beneficial shifting of the burden of manage- 
ment from the artist to the financier, (B) the unlimited long run, (C) 
the gradual extinction of the old stock company with a repertoire of 
pieces, (D) the absence of any school or systematic training. 

A has been touched on in preceding paragraphs. It will be 
sufficient here to note that the decline of acting enhances the need 
of gorgeous nvise-en-scéne, catchpenny advertisement, profits on bars, 
programmes, and cloak-room, star artists at enormous salaries, world- 
wide advertisements, and the whole general expenditure of the 
unfortunate financier. 

Art is art and business is business; but if a profession that 
undertakes to sell beautiful work should employ much of its time 
and capital in trying to palm off on the public that which is ugly, 
and use a system that makes the production of its commodity more 
and more difficult and costly, it could not be said to follow the 
canons of either art or business. 

B, C, and D—partly cause, and partly effect—may be examined 
more or less together. 

Actors of experience will differ as to the effect of a long run on 
their own work or on the general character of the production. Some 
actors get stale and tired of a part sooner than others. Again, the 
same actor will get dull and lifeless in one part much sooner than in 
another. Some artists (but I fancy they are the exceptions) can go 
on playing a part for years without apparently losing zest or spon- 
taneity. Miss Ward in Forget-me-not is one of many notable 
instances. ‘Not know me! My dog Schneider would know me,’ 
mutters Rip van Winkle, when the bank declined to cash a cheque 
for him.—‘ Oh, Mr. Jefferson, is it you ?—certainly, with pleasure.’ 

I think probably this will. be found more frequently in actors’ 
parts—7.e. parts which owe their creation more to the actor than the 
author, or admit, at any rate, of more varied treatment according to 
the mood of the actor than those characters which come forth from 
the author’s brain perfected, permanent types of humanity. In 
Hamlet, for instance, it is difficult to fit the part to the mood. It 
will generally be found more satisfactory to try to fit the mood to 
the part. 

On the other hand, Salvini and others—including, I believe, Jean 
de Reszke—would never play a part like Othello more than three times 
in the same week for fear of getting stale in their work. Our distin- 
guished chief, Sir Henry Irving, is said to be never greater in 
Shylock than when playing it in a repertoire bill. Whatever the 
effect may be on the experienced actor, I think most people will 
agree with Mr. Jones, that it is hard under the present system for a 
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beginner to get that varied experience which is indispensable to the 
attainment of proficiency. Certainly it is harder for the manager 
and author to find artists suitable for their purpose than it was 
fifteen or twenty years ago. These were the doctrines impressed on 
me years ago at the Lyceum by such artists as Miss Ellen Terry, the 
late Lady Gregory, better known as Mrs. Stirling, Sir Henry Irving, 
Messrs. Terriss, Meade, Howe, Fernandez, and others; and my 
experience confirms me in the belief that they were right. The 
above artists, I think, gained their experience in stock companies of 
one kind or another. Indeed, it would be safe to say that no actor 
has reached the first rank in his profession without having undergone ~ 
some such training, or its equivalent. 

Fine schools they must have been, those old stock companies, 
judging from the men and women they produced. The modern 
actor may have gained something in intelligence and refinement, as 
far as these go, since the ban was taken off the stage ; but there is an 
old adage, ‘ You don’t need brains to act, you need guts,’ and ‘it was 
the ruin of our art when actresses possessed evening dresses and 
actors went to evening parties.’ There is a certain amount of truth 
in this grumble of the old actor. Before the stage became fashion- 
able it showed some force of character to run the risk of losing the 
paternal inheritance or receiving the paternal curse—certainly a 
different attitude of mind to that of Mr. Vezin’s historic aspirant, who 
spent one half of his time proclaiming his talents and the other half 
in thanking God that he did not need them. ‘Too good to be any 
actor,’ said one old blue-chin : ‘let him study hard for seven years, and 
then pray hard for another seven that the Lord will make him good 
enough to be an actor.’ 

Mr. Jones has not, I think, quite done justice to the old stock 
actor. Very often rough and uncouth, he acted in queer places—some- 
times a deserted chapel, a barn or school, a big room over a slaughter- 
house or over aninn. It did not matter to him if the rat careered 
over the stage with his pet hare’s foot in its mouth, that the sparrow 
twittered in the flies, or the snow beat in between the tropical borders. 
He had queer props.—the proverbial eight-day clock that struck 
eleven while being lowered into Ophelia’s grave when doing duty for 
a coffin, while on the Danish tombstone close by the scene-painter 
had enscrolled the names of his enemies, commencing with Sergeant 
Moriarty, R.I.C. He resented being called an artist; it savoured to 
him of cant. He was a bread-and-butter actor, not a crutch-and- 
toothpick toff. He would undertake the longest part with one night’s 
study. He would ‘keep in the picture’ of the most elaborate scene with 
only one rehearsal. When his words failed him, he ponged. When 
he appeared by accident in the wrong scene, he soliloquised, addressed 
heaven, and made an exit. Text he despised, context he ignored, the 
script he had returned to the prompter ; but he knew his business, which 
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was part of the business. ‘Enough! let others, especially authors and 
managers, learn theirs.’ He and his comrades, however, had acquired 
a simplicity of style, a roundness of voice and gesture, that we nowa- 
days often look for in vain. The stock season, with its varied experi- 
ence, gave our older actors, while yet young and malleable, technique, 
resource, and self-possession. In this way they acquired spontaneity, 
versatility, dignity of gesture, deportment and elocution, directness, 
and unselfishness. In this way, too, was learnt that selflessness and 
simplicity which is the accompaniment of all first-rate work, without 
which the elaborated elegance of the most ingenious modern is of 
little avail—the unselfishness which does not make capital out 
of the mannerisms of a limited personality, but rather extends its 
own individuality, by identifying it with the universal. 

It is just these points wherein the modern school seems lacking — 
force, breadth, spontaneity, versatility, elocution, grace, simplicity, 
freedom from self-consciousness. How can we regain them? We 
have worshipped success so long, we have got to think every theory 
sound that makes money, and we wake up one day wishing to put 
our houses in order, and find we have well-nigh lost the power. 
Just as Ruskin and Morris preached that before we could again build 
houses we should have to set to work to learn to make honest tables 
and chairs, so must some of us modern actors set to work to learn 
the first principles of our profession, and see that for the future 
the lesson is made easier for beginners. 

The excellences referred to above as the outcome of the old 
stock season, with its ever-changing repertoire, were acquired in the 
best school—namely, the art workshop ; before the best teacher—the 
audience ; alongside the second-best teacher—the trained professional 
and the stage manager. 

In addition, the older actor had endless opportunities for private 
tuition, for love, money, or a drink from his fellow-workers. Now 
our theatre—as yet in the clouds, though foreshadowed by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones—could be of incalculable advantage as a school to 
impart, as far as may be, a similar course of instruction. It could 
supplement the training of those individual teachers to whom many 
of us owe so much, by giving their pupils opportunities of acting 
and being rehearsed as members of a crowd on a stage with trained 
professionals, and of periodically submitting their efforts to the 
public in more important réles at the performances given periodically 
by the students. Every actor can tell dozens of stories show- 
ing how valuable a teacher his audience has been to him. Mr. 
Vezin, if he will allow me again to quote him, tells an instructive 
story of Hendrichs. The great German Hamlet came off the stage 
one day and said to his fellow-actor, ‘I have learned the effect at 
last which I have been attempting for years.’ ‘Well,’ said his 
friend, ‘ but they laughed at you.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Hendrichs, ‘ but that 
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laugh has taught me how I will to-morrow make them weep.’ Nearly 
all of us have been cured of some trick or taught some truth in 
a similar way, and the silent education is always being carried 
on by the bond which connects us in some mysterious way with 
the awe-inspiring aggregate of human souls that make up an 
audience. 

Besides the rehearsal class and practice on the stage, our school, 
or, if you prefer it, our theatre would give lessons at reasonable rates 
in elocution, elementary singing, fencing, calisthenics, dancing, 
deportment and gesture—studies, be it observed, that in the old stock 
days were deemed indispensable. Edmund Kean, for example, was a 
most accomplished fencer. Only the other day I came across an old 
gentleman whose father, when quartered in Ireland, had with other 
officers of his regiment taken a series of fencing lessons from the 
great actor, then in his period of poverty and hardship. ll possible 
opportunities of athletic exercise would be offered—supplemented 
doubtless by recreation at the rifle-butts and the drill-ground—in 
order to keep fit and disciplined the fair mind in the fair body. Then 
there would be lectures on sword-play, costume, and general subjects 
connected with the dramatic and the sister arts; expeditions to 
museums and art galleries, to study expression, pose, and grouping. 
The chaff of the fellow-student and the rough handling at rehearsals 
might be trusted to counteract the dangers of too much self-im- 
provement. 

Such a theatre might become a school alike for actors, audience, 
and authors, It would do much to embody and maintain the high 
traditions of the English stage coming down from Garrick, the 
Kembles, the Keans, Macready, Phelps, and Calvert, and in our own 
days so worthily upheld by Sir Henry Irving. 

Surely there is room for such an establishment—subventioned if 
needs be by a syndicate or an individual, either by guarantee or 
subsidy—in one or more of our big cities. The time is ripe for it. 
It has been written about for years, and recently not only by Mr. 
Jones, but by Messrs. Archer, Sidney Lee, and others. Possessing 
the most wonderful and the most national dramatist, it is somewhat 
a reflection on our methods that there is but one theatre in his own 
country—namely, that at Stratford-on-Avon, erected chiefly by the 
exertions of the late Mr. Charles Flower—that is able permanently 
to set itself to produce his works apart from considerations of 
revenue, 

There is no reason, however, why such an experiment should be 
unremunerative, given time, prudence, and wise administration. 
If it were desirable, it might soon become independent of subvention; 
only it must not try to realise all its ideals at first, but must be 
content from small beginnings to grow steadily and sanely. 

It may not come to-day, but it will to-morrow, with spread of 
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libraries, swimming-baths, and picture-galleries, as part of our 
reawakened civic responsibility and municipal development. 

When it does come, such theatre will once more become one of 
the centres of the nation’s life, reflecting and ennobling its sorrow, 
its joy, its hope. In the words of Sir Philip Sidney, its chief aim 
will be to give to the people pleasure that shall be noble pleasure. 

Its work will not be forced on the public as part of a hard-and- 
fast scheme of education, but it will seek rather to attract by its 
loveliness and truth. 

Its watchword in this twentieth century will be that of King 
Alfred in the tenth—‘ Service is Power.’ 


Frank R. Benson. 





RELATIONSHIP OF HOSPITALS TO 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Tue article by Mr. Burford Rawlings in the last number of this 
Review, entitled ‘Doctors in Hospitals,’ commences by alluding to 
the friction which often occurs between the managers of these 
institutions and the medical staff. He then takes for his text the 
proposition ‘that there are always two conflicting influences present, 
the philanthropic and the professional,’ and this he more fully 
expounds in his essay. If he‘intends to place philanthropic 
governors on the one side and professional men on the other as 
opposing forces, he makes a statement which is absolutely erroneous. 
It is true that friction has often occurred between the two 
bodies, of the governors on the one hand and the medical men on 
the other; nevertheless, this is capable of being removed, enabling 
them to work smoothly together, as I shall presently show. It is, 
however, a fact that there are certain persons of a peculiar tempera- 
ment who have a most intense hatred towards all forms of scientific 
thought. This antipathy seems to be inherent in the constitution 
and cannot be overcome. It has been truly said that men are born 
Platonists or Aristotelians, and when this is markedly the case this 
rancour is explained. 

It is impossible to overlook the remark that the doctors are not 
actuated by the same feelings towards the public as any other class 
of the community. This is only asserting over again a vulgar error ; 
it must imply much ignorance of any writer who has not heard of the 
Babingtons, Gregories, and Alisons, all hospital doctors, and equally 
known as eminent philanthropists, spending their time and money 
amongst the poor in the lowest quarters of the cities where they lived. 
When I regard Mr. Rawlings’ statement personally, I can state unos- 
tentatiously—and in this many other hospital physicians will join me— 
that I have spent the best hours of a long life, my utmost energies and 
my most anxious thoughts, for the benefit of a large hospital, This 
has brought me, no doubt, a moderate livelihood (large incomes are 
the rare exceptions) ; but when I am told that I have done all this for 
sordid motives, no words would be too strong to express my indigna- 
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tion, but I will be content with saying that the character which the 
writer has given to hospital doctors is cruelly false. All his denuncia- 
tions are of a like nature; many so absurd and extravagant that it 
would be a waste of time to dilate upon them respectively. Iam 
sure he will find but little sympathy with the majority of hospital 
governors in what he has said, although he may gain some little 
éclat with a small anti-scientific clique. 

The friction in the hospitals in the past has been mainly due 
to the fact that many governors have hitherto had only one simple 
object before them, one founded on a limited benevolent feeling— 
the welfare of the individual patient; in this the medical officers 
have fully sympathised, but they have realised something more: 
they have felt a scientific interest in the case, as it was their 
nature and calling to do, being eager to add to the knowledge 
which might be of benefit to others. They have been thankful 
to the governors for giving them the great and unique opportunity 
of doing good work in the hospitals ; but if any of the staff required 
further instruments or means of research, a difference between them 
and the governors at once arose. These novelties were not in 
the eyes of the latter of any value to the inmates, and would 
involve extraexpense. In this way most of the friction has occurred. 
In the course of years, however, many intelligent governors have seen 
that they ought to be on a level with the times and assist in the 
advancement of the knowledge which was rapidly proceeding; that 
laryngoscopes and ophthalmoscopes were not mere playthings, and that 
the discovery of bacteria in many forms of disease was not merely one 
of scientific interest to the doctors ; consequently, that all these new 
methods of inquiry should be placed in the hands of the medical 
officers ; and, more than this, some governors saw that the institute 
which they ruled would become of great use to others besides the 
inmates, and therefore they had a duty to the community at large. 
In this way the governors of many large hospitals have allied them- 
selves with the medical staff, and they now live in the greatest 
harmony. It would be a dreadful consideration if it were impossible 
for this to be the case, and the philanthropic governor and the 
doctor to have such opposing aims that they never could work 
together. 

The article touches upon a large number of questions relating to 
most important matters with respect to the duties of the medical 
staff and governors, as well as the true functions of a public hospital. 

In looking back over the last half-century, during which time I 
have been associated with several institutions, I know that many of 
these questions have never ceased to be burning ones nearly up to 
the present time ; but I have lived long enough to have seen most of 
them amicably settled ; to have seen governors and the medical men 
join hands and now work together for the common good. There 
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must, indeed, be something nowadays very wrong in the administra- 
tion of a hospital where the governors and medical staff are in chronic 
discord. 

Some allusion to controversies elsewhere in which I have taken 
part may be of use to the public on the present occasion. These 
have been greatest and most accentuated in those hospitals where 
medical schools are attached, as they necessarily furnish more 
numerous points of friction between the two bodies. In former 
times a hospital was administered in a perfectly independent 
manner by its governors, and the school connected with it was 
allowed to exist on sufferance, or sometimes even looked upon as a 
necessary evil. The governors had complete control over both sides 
of the institution, appointing lecturers to the school as well as 
medica] officers to the hospital. The evils of the system were 
formerly seen in its tendency to abuse in consequence of the ad- 
ministration being put into the hands of one governor or treasurer, 
who then acted as a despotic monarch. He made use too often of 
family influences and his own natural ties in the creation of doctors, 
chaplain, nurses, and every other subordinate. All this has now 
happily disappeared. It has now been generally recognised that the 
governors, the medical staff, and the teachers in the attached school 
have only one interest common to them all. I have every reason to 
believe that the two sides of most medical institutions are now 
working together in the utmost harmony. As showing how in- 
separably the hospital and school are united, there is never a new 
development of the former without its being useful to the latter; and 
on the contrary, which is a very striking fact, many additions 
which were found absolutely necessary for teaching purposes have 
become some of the most important adjuncts to the hospital and of 
the greatest service to the public. I may mention the different 
lying-in charities formed, in the first place, as a necessity for the 
student’s instruction; with the same object have been introduced 
departments for diseases of the skin, for dental surgery, for ophthalmic 
surgery, and several others, all of which have turned out to be of the 
utmost utility to the public. There are now to be found plenty of 
experienced governors who will openly aver that, so far from the 
hospital and school having opposite aims, whatever is useful for the 
one has been of benefit to the other. 

It will not, however, be amiss to refer to some of the points of 
contention which formerly occurred, as they might crop up again 
in some other form. Some of these were real matters of conviction, 
others turned upon pecuniary considerations. In former times the 
governors were content to administer a hospital as they would do a 
workhouse or an asylum, thinking only of the comforts of the 
inmates. 

There might be a necessity for admitting students to the wards 
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for the sake of learning their profession, but with this the governors 
had nosympathy. They had scarcely reached the idea of looking at the 
hospital as a great teaching establishment for diffusing knowledge 
through the kingdom for the benefit of all, and did not recognise 
that their aid should be given for the promotion of this great object. 
They were therefore chary of spending a penny which was not 
directly and evidently required for the patients’ benefit. And it 
was generally a money consideration which stirred up the merits 
of the question, as, for example, whether some newly invented 
apparatus was absolutely necessary for the benefit of the patients, 
or was merely of scientific interest. I well remember that the first 
microscope used for clinical purposes was supplied by the medical 
school; that is, its cost came out of the pockets of the teachers. 
At that time the surgeons brought their own instruments to the 
hospital for operations and the dressers were obliged to provide 
themselves with their own dressing-cases. In return these young 
men who looked after the patients were provided with board and 
lodging. 

In another department with which I was intimately acquainted, 
I can speak from personal knowledge concerning the different views 
formerly held by governors and medical staff as to whose duty it was 
to furnish a post-mortem room for the inspection of the dead. The hos- 
pital declared that it would do no more than provide the room ; it had 
very little need of the place, which was only useful to the medical men 
for scientific purposes, and therefore virtually belonged to the school. 
This I may mention had nothing to do with the dissecting room 
devoted to the teaching of anatomy, and which is usually placed far 
away from the hospital. At that time pathology formed no part of 
the curriculum laid down by the examining boards ; but when it came 
to be more systematically taught, one of the junior officers was ap- 
pointed to demonstrate the morbid structures, and this necessitated paid 
attendants and numerous implements, which put the school to increased 
expense. It might have been thought that when in those olden days 
the hospitals had seen such good work turned out as the discoveries 
by Bright and Baillie, the governors would have seen their way to take 
charge of this department; but it was declared that they had very 
little requirement for it, and that it was of use only to those who carried 
on pathological investigations. When it was pointed out that these 
examinations often revealed causes of death due to violence, the 
answer was that these were matters for the coroner and police. At. 
that time, so little did the governors consider that they had any 
other functions than looking after the comforts of the patients that, 
when an inspection was made, it was done only at the special request 
of the surgeon or physician, who filled up a printed form stating 
that the case was one of great interest, and therefore he requested 
permission to examine the body. The superintendent then com- 
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municated with the friends and his request was usually granted. 
This was done in the sole interest of the medical man. 

Not many years, however, passed before pathology came to be 
considered one of the most important branches of medical learning, 
and the lay authorities saw that they must afford more accommoda- 
tion for its pursuit. Having interested myself in the subject, I was 
appealed to by a very active and intelligent governor of one of the 
largest hospitals in the East of London; as a result the assistant- 
physician, who was in daily attendance to superintend the autopsies, 
was awarded 100/. a year. This governor had come to see that 
it was a duty of the authorities to possess a more accurate and 
complete account of the causes of death than had ever before been 
possessed ; but this small allowance was not given without the pro- 
test of some other governors, who maintained that it was a diversion 
of the money they had in trust from its rightful purpose. In an- 
other hospital at the West End of London a new arrangement was 
made by the hospital and school dividing the expenses of this depart- 
ment amongst them. It was beginning to be seen that the governors 
had something more devolving upon them than making the patient 
comfortable in his bed ; that they’had a large amount of material in 
their hands which might be used for the advancement of medical 
knowledge, and that this should not be allowed to run to waste. 

I cannot too strongly enforce the fact upon my readers that in 
many cases the hospitals are the only places which can supply the 
information which is so much needed for the public good. Where, 
may I ask, could the methods of the Listerian treatment have been 
learned and developed but in a great’ hospital? The wealthy 
certainly found the means for supporting the hospital, but it gave 
them back the value sevenfold. Let me take another example of this. 
Sir William Jenner, when appointed to the Fever Hospital, was 
discontented with the term ‘common continued fever,’ and was 
determined to analyse it further. He began by taking careful notes 
of the cases in the wards, and if the patient died, followed the body 
into the post-mortem room. Here he spent months, or I might say 
years, in the most searching examinations of the intestinal canal and 
other parts, with the discovery that he was dealing probably with two 
very different diseases under the name of fever, one of them being 
the highly contagious typhus and the other typhoid or enteric. He 
himself, I might remark, became the victim of typhus and had a 
very protracted illness. This knowledge which Jenner obtained was 
most accurate, and laid the foundation for quite new views 
of the subject, which became universally adopted and utilised 
throughout the kingdom. It is only reasonable to suppose that this 
work of Jenner entailed some slight extra expense, but whether this 
was defrayed by the doctor or by the institution I do not know. 
This seems a matter of little moment in comparison with the large 
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and important result obtained ; but on the present occasion it would 
be very interesting to discover the facts. Judging from opinions 
which now prevail, it may be assumed that there were those amongst 
the governors who felt proud that the hospital over which they 
presided was bearing such good fruit for the benefit of mankind, 
whilst no doubt there were others who protested against the smallest 
sum being expended for so-called scientific purposes. However this 
may be, it is evident that no such investigation could have been 
carried on in private houses, to say nothing of the advantage of 
having a number of cases of the same kind brought together in one 
place, and therefore we all ought to feel a debt of gratitude to the 
governors for allowing Sir W. Jenner to make these researches. Let 
us hope that some of the present governors feel a reflected glory when 
they enter the building, and that a glow of satisfaction comes over them 
when feeling that they themselves might participate in a similar under- 
taking. It is impossible to suppose that there are not many amongst 
the governors of the Queen Square Hospital who have not the same 
feeling of pride when they consider they are attached to an institution 
which the medical officers have made one of world-wide renown. 

Some years ago a very fatal malady was observed at Bradford, 
which soon began to be known as the Woolsorter’s Disease. This 
was due to blood-poisoning owing to the introduction of a parasite 
attached to the foreign skins. About the same time there appeared 
a fatal form of boil amongst the tanners or fellmongers at Ber- 
mondsey. When these cases went to a neighbouring hospital they 
underwent a rigid examination in the medical school laboratory, with 
the result that they were found to be due to a parasite of the same 
nature as was met with in the Woolsorter’s Disease. This suggested 
the appropriate remedies and external treatment, resulting in the 
cure of most subsequent cases. I believe the hospital incurred no 
expense on account of this necessary investigation. It would be 
interesting to know how any hospital would act under like circum- 
stances if no medical school had been attached. 

I must also add that the ordinary pathological work of the 
hospital, which is only partly paid for by the governors, brings with 
it often an amount of information which nowhere else could be 
obtained. A very loathsome disease, which already had received the 
notice of the British Government owing to its ravages in India and 
elsewhere, has many victims dying in the London hospitals. This 
disease became a few years ago the subject of a much more intimate 
examination than had ever been undertaken before, when it was 
found that various parts of the interior of the body were affected as 
well as those of the exterior. The external manifestations had been 
known for centuries, but, from the absence of a thorough post- 
mortem examination, the extent of the mischief on the internal 
organs of the body was unknown, notably the damage to the brain 
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and the liver. Associated with the changes found in these organs 
there had been present hepatic and cerebral affections, such as 
epilepsy and paralysis. This discovery suggested the same remedies 
for these disorders as had been found most efficient in the more 
commonly recognised symptoms, and their use was followed by the 
most astonishing result. Patients with the severest forms of epilepsy 
were now cured ; those lying hopelessly ill with paralysis were raised 
from a bed of apparent death, and many a man with supposed 
cancer of the liver was absolutely cured. All this immensity of good 
has come out of a careful examination of those who had died of these 
loathsome diseases. This could only have been effected by seizing 
the opportunities which the hospitals offer. 

With such flagrant instances before them it seems extraordinary 
to find some governors of hospitals declare that, although these 
institutions are the only places where it is possible for this most 
important knowledge to be obtained, they have no concern in the 
matter, and are opposed to the outlay of a farthing of the funds, 
which ought to be devoted solely for the care and comforts of the 
individual patient. They say that they have no public responsibility 
beyond this. I apprehend that ‘in cases of death from suspected 
poisoning, where there was no professor to undertake an analysis, the 
governors would be within their rights to throw the responsibility 
upon the police or other external authorities. 

As at the present time means are being adopted by an anti-scientific 
clique to put a stop to all physiological and pathological inquiry, by 
making more stringent the laws which already control research, I may 
take this opportunity of informing my readers, as few are acquainted 
with the fact, that the complete study of anatomy is also hampered 
by Acts of Parliament. If England were isolated and had no 
connection with the Continent it would be impossible for the medical 
student to learn his profession. The provisions of the Anatomy Act, 
which has worked well as a whole, require that no body can be 
dissected unless by the sanction of the Government inspector, and 
also that it must be buried in a public cemetery at the end of a month 
or thereabouts; this is also certified by the inspector and the 
returns are sent to the Secretary of State. In consequence of this 
enactment it is impossible to take away all the bones in order to 
frame a skeleton. Consequently no skeleton has been made in this 
country for many years. Those found in our museums are either 
old or have been imported from abroad. As the first lesson the student 
has to take is in osteology, it is necessary for the museum to be 
provided with skeletons and separate bones; consequently they have 
to be brought from abroad. It was my duty for several years to 
pay a heavy annual bill to a person who traded in such articles in 
Paris. It is satisfactory to know that there is no marked difference 
between the bones of French men and women and those of our own 
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countrymen, and therefore no fear of any ill arising from this 
restrictive Act. 

I cannot, however, refrain from remarking that the position our 
country takes in the progress of the arts and sciences requires our most 
serious consideration. We are constantly hearing of our inferiority in 
manufactures and in artistic articles; we therefore require rather 
official support than the introduction of any measures which might 
retard their progress. In this light it is serious to contemplate 
the possibility of any further legislative enactment to retard the 
study of anatomy and physiology, already hampered by two 
distinct Acts of Parliament preventing their full development and 
practical efficiency. 

SAMUEL WILKs, 





ASTRONOMICAL LABORATORIES 


Tue grandest problems of astronomy have ever been problems of 
measurement. Descriptive observation may give us a picture of our 
solar system, and tell something of the apparent system of the stars. 
But purely descriptive astronomy knows nothing of absolute size 
and distance ; it can furnish no predictions of the places of the 
heavenly bodies for the use of the navigator and the surveyor, no 
data by which to test and ultimately to justify the dynamical 
theories of the celestial motions. Such matters lie entirely within 
the scope of the astronomy of measurement. 

Alike for their practical bearing and their grander interest these 
problems of measurement claim to-day by far the larger share of the 
astronomer’s efforts. But they demand for their solution powerful 
and costly instruments; and, as refinement after refinement has 
been added to the telescopes to meet the demand for higher accuracy, 
the work has fallen more and more into the hands of the great 
public observatories. Modest instruments cannot improve our 
knowledge of the distance of the sun and stars, nor lay down the 
positions of the stars in those great clusters which may show in the 
future evidence of cosmical change. While there are a hundred such 
paths of investigation lying open to the fortunate possessors of 
powerful telescopes, institutions and individuals more humbly 
equipped are forced to confine their efforts to certain narrow fields 
of activity. 

And so long as the measurements are made at the telescope 
itself, by visual observation, progress is comparatively slow. Yet it 
should be remarked that the mass of figures which an observer 
accumulates in a night’s measuring at the telescope is frequently 
more than he can deal with single-handed on succeeding days. Before 
the complete result is obtained the measures must be corrected for 
many determined sources of error, and there are long calculations 
to be performed. But with a moderate amount of assistance in 
the more mechanical parts of the calculation it has generally been 
possible to keep pace with the observations, and the time spent in 
the after processes bears a just proportion to the time spent at the 
telescope. 
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These conditions have been profoundly modified by the recent 
application of photographic methods to astronomical measurement. 
Let us consider, for example, the old and the new methods of 
surveying a cluster of stars. Of old the measuring apparatus was 
applied to the telescope, and the astronomer laboriously measured 
the distance from star to star until the whole group was triangulated. 
Frequently it was a matter of assiduous labour on every fine night 
for many months, during the whole of which time the telescope was 
fully occupied. Nowadays the measuring apparatus is removed 
from the telescope, and a photographic plate is placed in its stead. 
In a few minutes every star has left its mark upon the sensitive 
film ; the plate is removed for development, and the work of the 
telescope is finished. 

By the application of photographic methods the output of the 
telescope can thus be increased a hundred-fold. The time spent 
in laborious measurement upon the stars themselves has been saved 
for the nonce, and in a single night the telescope can record the 
positions of field after field of stars. It is not producing the 
measures themselves, but the raw material for after-measurement. 
The photographs which are amassed in such profusion must each 
be placed under a microscope, and the distance measured from 
image to image of the stars. The work is not so exacting as direct 
measurement at the telescope, for it can be pursued in the comfort 
of the library and in despite of cloudy skies. But still it is a long 
process, and there remains afterwards an amount of calculation to 
be carried through at least comparable with that which was required 
in the old days of visual observation. 

The position of an observatory equipped with a photographic 
telescope is therefore briefly this—that the power of the instrument 
to produce raw material is increased a hundred-fold, and the work 
to be done for every star after the telescope has dealt with it is 
perhaps doubled, because there is added to the calculation the work 
of measurement, which was formerly done at the telescope itself. 
But it is utterly impossible to multiply many fold the computing 
forces of the observatory, to enable them to deal with the vast 
output of a photographic telescope in continuous work. There is no 
longer a just proportion between the time spent in the computing 
room and the time spent at the telescope, and the only possible 
course is to limit the use of the instrument to a few nights in the 
year, or to employ it in producing pictures which are not intended 
for subsequent accurate measurement. 

Now this difficulty, which is so embarrassing to the well-found 
but often under-manned observatories, isa golden opportunity for 
those who desire to do astronomical work of the highest refinement, 
but have only modest means. The photographic telescopes that are at 
work can produce far more material in the shape of plates than can 
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possibly be dealt with by the regular staffs of the observatories. 
They must call in help from without to aid in the labour of measure- 

ment and reduction of these photographic observations. And there 
should be no difficulty in securing this help when once it is realised 

how urgent is the call and how practicable the response. The sum 

which will buy the apparatus for measuring star photographs is 

small compared with the cost of equipping a very modest observatory. 

For a hundred pounds the college which desires to found a school of 
practical astronomy, or the amateur who is anxious to spend his leisure 

hours in work of true scientific value, can be placed on terms of equality 

with the most magnificent observatory in the world, in everything but . 
the power of producing the star photographs on which to work. Nor 

need there be any fear that these would not be forthcoming. There 

are already available tens of thousands of photographs accumulated in 

the first pride of possession of a photographic telescope, ere it was realised 

that the work of utilisation could not keep pace with the powers of 
production. And there are many directors of observatories who have 

found themselves, to their keen regret, forced to limit the output of 
their splendid instruments, and who would rejoice over any increase 

in the power required to deal with the problems which could be 

attacked by photography, if only there were workers enough to carry 

on the work after the telescope had done its part. 

There is nothing visionary in this estimate of the opportunities 
which photography has placed within the reach of would-be 
astronomers. Work of the highest value has already been accom- 
plished precisely on these lines. Some years ago the Professor of 
Astronomy at the Dutch University of Groningen found himself with 
ample time for original work ; but there was no observatory, and no 
money to build one. At the same time the Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape was completing a photographic survey of the southern sky, but 
the staff of his observatory was not large enough to enable him to 
measure the star pictures as they were obtained. The Dutch pro- 
fessor proposed to the astronomer at the Cape that the photographic 
plates as they were taken should be sent to Groningen, and that he 
should devote some years of his life to measuring the positions of the 
stars upon them, and preparing the catalogue of star-places which 
would result. The offer was accepted with enthusiasm ; the plates were 
sent; and as a result there has recently appeared a catalogue of the 
positions of several hundred thousand southern stars, complementing 
the classic work. which Argelander accomplished many years ago by 
direct observation for the northern sky. At first the professor 
worked at home. More recently he has obtained the use of a room 
in the physical laboratory of the university; a second measuring 
machine has been set up there; one or two students have joined in 
the work, and a beginning has been made of a wholesale determi- 
nation of the distances of the stars, from plates which were taken 
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especially for them by the director of the Observatory of Helsingfors. 
Such are the beginnings of the astronomical laboratory of Groningen. 
To its eminent director belongs the credit of being the first to build 
up a school of practical astronomy and a true observatory of first-rate 
power in a university which possesses no observatory in the hitherto 
accepted sense of the term. 

And at least two enthusiastic amateurs have set up for themselves 
private astronomical laboratories, if we may use this very convenient 
name to distinguish them from observatories of the familiar type. 
The mathematical master at an English public school is engaged in 
determining the positions of formations on the surface of the moon 
from photographs lent by the Paris Observatory. And there is a 
gardener in the North of England who spends his evenings measuring 
the positions of stars on plates taken at the Oxford University 
Observatory for the catalogue of the great photographic chart of the 
heavens. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the only hope of utilising 
the vastly increased powers which photography has given to astro- 
nomers lies in the multiplication of these astronomical laboratories. 
The work is pleasant; it can be pursued without any of the dis- 
comforts which attend working at a telescope in the cold and the 
dark ; and it can be carried on regularly in despite of cloudy skies, 
which is a point whose importance can be realised only by those who 
have tried to work with a telescope during the past winter. There 
are many men who devote their leisure to astronomy and who have 
built for themselves small observatories. Not infrequently they 
have been keenly disappointed to realise that with their small oppor- 
tunities they cannot add much to the sum of accurate knowledge, 
and they have grown tired of mere star-gazing. To such men 
photography has thrown open a field of boundless opportunity. If 
they are content to set up a measuring machine instead of a telescope, 
and to measure the star photographs which have been made at the 
great observatories, there is no limit to the aid which they can render 
to the progress of astronomy. 

Let us take the case of a particular problem which is just now 
engaging the attention of astronomers all over the world. During 
the past winter the newly discovered planet Eros has come very near 
the earth. A great combined effort has been made to determine the 
distance of the planet. To this end thousands of photographs have 
been obtained recording the position of Eros among the surrounding 
stars. When they are completely measured and discussed we shall 
be in a position to deduce with great accuracy the distance of the 
planet, and that will lead to an improvement in our knowledge of 
the distance of the sun from the earth, a distance which is of para- 
mount interest, because it is the unit in which all other astronomical 
distances are expressed. But there is the ever-present difficulty to 
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be surmounted. Far more photographs have been obtained than 
can be measured in a reasonable number of years by the astronomers 
who took them, even if they could afford to lay aside the photographic 
survey of the heavens on which they were before engaged, and to let 
their telescopes stand idle, producing no more results. There is fear 
that the new solution of the grandest problem in astronomy will be 
indefinitely delayed, and there can be no attack upon a hundred other 
problems which are pressing for solution, until it is realised by those 
who are in a position to help, that under the altered conditions intro- 
duced by the application of photography to astronomical measurement 
the necessary complement of each observatory equipped with a 
photographic telescope is a score of observatories of the new type, 
the astronomical laboratories. 
ARTHUR R. Hinks. 


Vout. XLIX—No. 291 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


Goop times have not solved the housing problem. Trade is 
abundant and wages high, but the complaint of want of ‘ room to live’ 
which rose in 1851, in 1875, and 1884 still rises. Facts disgraceful 
to civilisation continue to be brought to light. The neighbours of 
people who live in mansions suffer from want of space and air; the 
strength ofa nation which takes upon itself Imperial burdens is wasted 
by the disease and the immorality which follow on overcrowding. 

No one will suspect a Whitechapel parson of a desire to disregard 
the suffering of the poor, or of a disposition to use smooth language 
towards their oppressors. The emotions of pity and of anger which 
have loud utterance are fully justified, but it is a question whether 
such emotions have not had sufficient utterance, whether indeed force 
is not used in screaming which is wanted for action, whether there 
has not been enough of tales of slum life, enough pictures of squalor, 
enough of declamation by Cabinet ministers, missionaries, and 
reformers. The walls of Jericho do not always fall at the sound of 
trumpets, and shouting often makes a bad atmosphere in which to 
decide on action. Legislation in a passion, like diplomacy in a passion, 
has sometimes disastrous issues. It will be well, therefore, that 
feelings which have been roused by tales of family life in one room, 
of children dying for want of air, of drunkenness, and poverty, 
and immorality which haunt houses unfit for habitation—it will 
be well that feelings so aroused be dipped in the waters of calm 
reflection. Other facts will then come into prominence, and 
action may proceed more surely. Among such facts are the 
following :— 

(1) The presence of forces which are diminishing the evil. It is 
commonly said that there has been no result from past agitation. 
There has indeed been no heroic result, no measure sweeping away 
slums and establishing cheap and healthy dwellings. But heroic 
measures in these days of war are justly suspect ; for war itself is an 
example of an heroic remedy, and its dangers as a remedy are 
manifest. The Royal Commission on Housing brought about) no 
direct change, but it gave impulse and direction to forces which 
have been quietly working towards improvement. 
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During the last twenty years local authorities have been becoming 
more active; a higher standard of order has been enforced, and 
thousands of houses have been made more healthy. In 1885 there 
were only 89 sanitary inspectors employed by the London authorities ; 
in 1898 there were 256 so employed. 

During the same period great suburbs have grown up outside 
the crowded centres of population, and now flourishing townships 
with their own town-halls, their theatres, their ’bus service, and 
their embryo civic sense exist and grow. 

In 1899 there were 27,381 houses built within the metropolitan 
police district, and no one familiar with the growth of places like 
Tottenham, Edmonton, or Willesden needs figures to prove that 
the working population is housing itself in convenient houses where 
flowers will grow and from which the fields may be reached. 

Many industries have at the same time been removed to a 
greater distance, and now a factory with its group of workmen’s 
eottages often breaks on a traveller’s sight as a new feature from a 
railway-carriage window. 

All the time education has been raising the standard of know- 
ledge and of taste. There is therefore a large demand for wider 
accommodation and more enterprise to go farther in its search. 
People who had been content with two rooms feel the need of three, 
and workmen who have had to travel from the East End to work in 
all parts of London find that it is no greater hardship to travel from 
a more distant suburb. 

Statistics show that the number of people in the central area or 
London has been diminishing at a progressive rate since 1861, the 
rate of diminution for the successive decades being 2°7, 4°6, and 
7*2 per cent. Business men, therefore, with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the future, are not inclined to make permanent investments 
in dwelling-house property in town centres. 

It may be that, for the moment, because good times have happened 
to coincide with the demolition of houses, the demand for them has 
outrun the supply, and that the pressure is producing exceptional over- 
crowding and suffering. It may be that people have not yet accommo- 
dated themselves to the new conditions, and therefore cling to districts 
from which they ought to remove—a transition period is always a period 
in which many endure hardship. But the fact remains that the same 
forces which increase overcrowding are also providing the remedy. 
It is the prosperity and progress in which all share which substitute 
warehouses and offices for dwellings. It is prosperity and progress 
which bring people together, and create the desire for more room. It is 
prosperity and progress which have almost doubled the cost of building, 
so that a room which ten years ago cost 70/. now costs 108/. It is 
also prosperity and progress which war against unhealthy houses, 
make the people more willing and able to move to the suburbs, and 
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raise the supply of accommodation. The evil may still run strongly, 
but the hounds of reform are in full cry. 

(2) Another fact which stands out, as passion is dipped in 
reflection, is that there is a class of people who refuse to live within 
the restraint of decent houses. When well-built single rooms 
were offered in Whitechapel at eighteenpence a week, the people of 
the so-called lowest class preferred to pay four and sixpence in squalid 
houses where there was no porter to require cleanly habits, and no 
public opinion in favour of regular ways. The ‘very poor,’ as they 
are called, are not the people whose income is the smallest. The 
ragged and the wretched have often more to spend than the steady 
and decent labourer or widow. It may be because of neglect in their 
youth, it may be because they are feeble-minded, it may be because 
their disposition is for change and for excitement; but the fact 
remains that many men and women like the streets, cherish the 
freedom of being dirty, and choose to live in a crowd. The number 
of such people may not be large in proportion to the population, but 
they loom large in observers’ eyes. Their wretchedness, their poverty, 
their frequent untimely deaths, their vices, attract the pens of writers 
and provoke the action of philanthropists and legislators. 

‘ar be it from me to say that such people are beyond cure. 
Their children might be brought under discriminating guardianship ; 
the young might be separated from their associations and taught to 
enjoy work ; the more hardened or the most enfeebled might be kept 
in restraint ; one and all might be brought within the healing and 
strengthening influence of personal care. The existence of such 
people may be in a large measure due to the ‘ bad housing’ of their 
parents ; but they are not to be helped simply by the provision of 
better houses, and the opinion so often expressed, that it is necessary 
to do so, only confuses the housing problem. 

The action taken in pity for these people, the attempt at much 
cost to re-house decently those who have been removed from their 
slums, both fails in its object and makes other provision more 
difficult. How often when a public body is considering the removal! 
of a slum some advocate of the poor speaks about the necessity of 
‘housing the same class of people’! His appeal either ends in 
nothing being done, or in using the rates to offer very low rents. 
If the latter course is followed, the new houses are occupied by the 
thrifty, and another example is offered which an orator of the future 
may quote as an instance of the way the ‘very poor’ have been 
neglected in previous schemes. 

The best thing which public or common action can do for a slum 
is to break it up—to treat the inhabitants as the police treat loafers, 
make them move on ; to do as housewives do in a dusty room, remove 
the dust to another place. Dirt is good matter in a wrong place, 
and there are always some young people or men and women in slums 
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who are useless because of their surroundings. When a slum neigh- 
bourhood is broken up such characters escape from their evil asso- 
ciations and have a chance to settle down where they may, and often 
do, become useful to society ; the others who go on in their bad ways 
are not more out of reach, indeed they are often more within reach 
of the personal influence which best can help them. 

Reformers who set themselves to solve the housing problem must 
not expect to cure all the ills of society ; they can only co-operate with 
other agencies. They cannot do what itis reserved for personal force 
todo. They must not therefore think too much of the class about 
whom most is written, or limit their powers while they try to suit 
rents and accommodation to the needs of people who, until they 
are educated, will not endure decent lodging. ‘A pig,’ it has been 
said, ‘does not become a gentleman by being put ina drawing-room.’ 

The cost—as Miss Octavia Hill would tell us—of fitting some 
people to use good houses is greater than that which can be met by 
grants out of the rates or well-administered building schemes. ‘I 
am deeply convinced,’ says Mr. H. Fyfe—chief sanitary inspector of 
Glasgow, ‘that no power that can be brought to bear on the health of 
the common people is to be compared with the power of the loving, 
personal interest of a man or woman who knows their weaknesses 
and their legitimate wants.’ And the Glasgow Corporation, acting on 
this conviction, has appointed six female inspectors who, by words of 
sympathy and small acts of kindness, win the people to better ways. 
There is much to be done for the lowest class by education, by the 
Poor Law, and by personal service; but to consider this class as the 
first object of improved housing is to let feeling blind reason. 

(3) Another fact which becomes clear on reflection is that the 
need of a workman to live near his work is less and less pressing. 
The eastern districts, for instance, which are occupied by two millions of 
people belonging chiefly to the working classes, are not mainly centres 
of industry. Working men and women may be met morning and 
evening on their way to the north, south, and west. The provision 
by the Great Eastern Railway of shilling weekly tickets to places as 
distant as Enfield, and not the existence of factories, accounts for the 
population of these districts. If other railways had made the same 
provisions, if electric tramcars were running by the great northern 
and western roads, workmen could as conveniently live in the west 
as in the east. There must indeed be provision nearer the centre 
for men and women who attend the markets or, as at the docks, 
work at irregular intervals; but the all-night service of trains and 
trams already meets the needs of many such workers; and for those 
who are bound to remain, the present provision is probably 
sufficient. 

(4) The last fact which I would submit to reformers excited by the 
action of owners who raise rents and evict tenants or run up houses 
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for occupation, is that these ‘house jobbers,’ these ‘ house sweaters,’ 
these ‘ jerrybuilders,’ are only speculators using within the limits of 
law and public opinion the foresight and the energy which make 
the wealth of the nation. There are, undoubtedly, individuals who 
behave as tyrants or rogues where public opinion is weak, and there 
are others who break laws which are feebly administered; but the 
greater number act on exactly the same lines as other citizens who 
buy and sell to increase their fortunes. They are the makers of the 
wealth which is necessary for improvements. They are no worse 
and no better than other enterprising business men—just as well- 
intentioned and just as self-seeking. 

Small house property is indeed the favourite investment of honest 
and self-respecting workmen ; and many men who twenty years ago 
began to save their money, are now landlords, drawing their income 
—as the great of the land draw theirs—from their property. The 
majority do their duty to their tenants, but there are some who 
oppress and cheat them ; though these latter are more and more con- 
demned by public opinion or held up by the law. 

In the same way the so-called ‘ jerrybuilders’ are often builders 
who, working with their own hands, work cheaply. The houses they 
build are generally well planned and sufficiently strong. The 
tendency to build without proper precautions against damp or 
disease is being more and more checked by the action of inspectors 
or public authorities ; and there are now thousands and thousands of 
happy and healthy households who rejoice in the occupation, often 
in the possession, of the little house and garden which have been 
brought within their reach by the enterprise of small builders. 
The ugliness of the modern suburb is not the fault of the builders ; 
ugliness is not yet recognised as a national loss. That too will be 
corrected when taste improves, and when taste is represented on the 
local authority. 

The housing problem rouses, and rightly rouses, the passions of 
pity and indignation. It is hard to be still when statistics show 
that where housing is bad the death-rate is double, the poverty 
irremediable, and degradation hopeless. The nation is rich, and the 
people perish for want of house-room, There is no language too 
strong to express the feelings of those who have seen with their eyes 
how the poor live; but they who feel most deeply must allow that 
reflection shows forces at work for the remedy of the evil. The 
public spirit which works through Councils for the establishment of 
health is more active. The developments of trade tend to scatter the 
population. The enterprise of individuals is shown both in the pro- 
vision of houses and in the will to seek homes farther afield. By 
the action of such forces there has been improvement; the obvious 
thing to do is to make the way free for the further action of the 
same forces. The best doctor is the one who works with nature. 
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PROPOSED WAYS OF PROCEEDING 


(1) Public spirit has shown itself in the action of the Councils. 
Public spirit would do more if the Councils were more enlightened. 
The ratepayers would endure taxation if they were assured that 
their neighbours would benefit. There is the will to help if the 
Councils could show the way. The immediate necessity is more 
thoughtful, more educated, and more sympathetic local governors. A 
Council strong in knowledge, whose members were intelligent and 
familiar with others’ needs, would wisely enforce the laws against 
insanitary property, and gradual)ly raise the standard of cleanliness, ~ 
warmth, and ventilation ; it would prevent unfit building, and at the 
same time relax some of the pedantic regulations which hinder fit 
building (these regulations, in theory admirable, in practice un- 
necessary, often involve much delay and expense) ; it would spend 
freely on objects which directly or indirectly spread joys in widest 
commonality ; it would support and restrain its officials; it could 
without any new law, by wise administration of the existing laws, 
do away with much of the present trouble. 

The Councils of to-day are better than the Councils of ten years 
ago, but the Councils of ten years hence should be much better than 
those of to-day. Men and women must bring to that service the 
advantages they have gained by wealth or study. They must be 
willing to sacrifice their leisure and give up their late dinners so as 
to take part in local affairs. The candidates for a Council must be 
in every sense the best people, desiring no favour and fearing no 
enmity, daring to raise their neighbours’ assessment or dismiss an 
official. There is at the present moment no such honour obtainable 
as that to be won in municipal service. It is an honour to be won 
by the courage to stand the fire of criticism and the opposition of 
ignorance, and it has for its reward the happiness of the people. 

Better local authorities must exist before the settlement of the 
housing problem is possible; and more public spirit, more readiness 
on the part of people of character, knowledge, and position, to offer 
themselves for election and endure the weariness of committees, must 
exist before better local authorities are possible. 

(2) The other force at present working towards a remedy is the 
private enterprise which has been developed by prosperity and 
education. It may sometimes need restraint, but its constant need 
is space. A good Council may exercise such restraint, prevent the 
tyranny of the strong or the scamping of work by the weak; but 
there must be some change of law to give enterprise the necessary 
space for activity. Private enterprise is at present limited for want 
of land and for want of facilities of communication. It suffers 
because of previous public neglect. 

If builders could get land on which it would pay to build, they 
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would set to work to-morrow. There are many ways in which land 
could be brought within their reach : 

(i.) The owners of condemned property might be given only 
such a price as would admit of the land being let or sold to builders at 
arate which would allow them to build habitable houses at a fair profit. 
A butcher who sells bad meat gets no compensation when it is 
condemned ; a landlord whose houses are so bad as to be unfit for 
habitation need have no claim for compensation beyond the bare 
value of the land as a building site for workmen’s dwellings.' 

(ii.) All vacant land within the area of the borough or township, 
and land within a certain area outside its limits, might be rated. A 
further suggestion is sometimes added that the community, even 
Parish Councils, should have the right to purchase such land at the 
rateable value. If this were adopted there would always be land 
which could be let or sold to builders ; but even without this power 
of compulsory purchase the rating of vacant lands and another system 
of rating would have great effect. To quote Mr. Young, valuer to 
the London County Council: ‘ According,’ he says, ‘to the present 
system, the burden of taxation tends to fall on the property taxed 
rather than upon the occupier. No one will build till the value of 
the site is able to bear the burden of taxation. . . . The effect of this 
on the provision of house accommodation can hardly be over- 
estimated.’ Mr. Wallace-Bruce, the ex-Chairman of the Housing 
Committee, puts the same argument in another way: ‘If central 
rates could be removed from buildings and land to land only, so 
that the value of the land only should be taxed with rates, it 
would greatly assist building on cheap land. In the outskirts the 
house is, say, six times the value of the land, and rates are therefore 
a tax on the building industry, which impedes building; near the 
centre, land is six times the value of the house, and should pay 
central rates for improvement accordingly.’ 

Mr, Young and Mr. Wallace-Bruce argue as experts, but a plain 
man can at once see how largely the incidence of rates affects build- 
ing operations. There is land now burdened by slums ; there is vacant 
land within every city or borough boundary ; there are acres of land 
on the outskirts. All this land is ripening for the owners’ benefit, 
who in a few years will reap the fruit of others’ industry. It 
ought not to be impossible to throw this land on the market for 
builders to buy, or, better, to rent in perpetuity on renewable leases. 

Builders are waiting to build houses for people waiting to occupy 
them. An enlightened Council, having control of land, could create 
villages such as that Mr. Cadbury has lately created at Bourneville. 
It could, for instance, preserve the trees and natural beauty ; it could 


* The price might be fixed at a public auction, at which the land being cleared 
of buildings should be offered ear-marked for the erection of industrial dwellings. 


The price so offered should represent the amount to be paid as compensation to the 
owner, 
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preserve open spaces, give room about each house, and break up 
the monotony of the long straight trenches in which builders, for 
want of land and imagination, are now accustomed to build. An 
enlightened Council having land at its disposal could give liberty for 
the taste and energy of the builders, while it controlled the avarice 
which would put in bad work or bad materials. 

Want of land is one limit on private enterprise, another is the 
want of facilities of communication. Owners cannot put their land 
on the market, and so, by increasing the supply, reduce the price of 
land; builders cannot use their capital and skill in building; workpeople 
cannot move to the outskirts because means of access are insufficient 
or non-existent. The provision of such means is certainly not beyond 
the resources of English intelligence or wealth. The railways, in 
return for their monopoly, might be required todo more. The Chair- 
man of the Artisans Dwellings Company tells how his Company forced 
the railway to reduce the third-class return fare of 10d. to Noel Park ; 
and what a private company has done public bodies might accomplish. 
Every railway out of a great town might be required to run cheap 
trains to suburban districts. Tramways might be much extended, 
er, as in America, laid down in anticipation of a population. Good 
direct roads might be kept open for the use of motors and ’buses. 

The housing problem cannot, it is often said, be solved by private 
action. This is true, because private action has been limited by 
public action, and public action is necessary to break down those 
limits. Only a public authority can increase facilities of communi- 
cation, and that public body which is most earnest in cheapening, 
hastening, and opening the means of travelling is doing the most for 
the housing of the people. 

The objection is sometimes urged that improved communication 
benefits the landowner. To this there are two answers. The first is 
that if sufficient and various means of communication are opened, 
there will be so much land thrown at the same time on the market that 
competition will settle the price. The second is that possibly the 
public authority might have the right to purchase land at its rateable 
value. At any rate, a wise system of communications extending in 
every direction from the centre would break up the population, and 
possibly also prevent that settlement of classes—the rich in one 
suburb and the poor in another—which is so fatal to the develop- 
ment of a civic or national sense. Mr. C. Booth, in a pamphlet 
lately issued, brings all the weight of his knowledge to recommend 
the improvement of the means of locomotion as the one solution of 
the housing problem. In his own words, he urges ‘(1) that, with 
improved means of communication, the evils (connected with present 
overcrowding) become capable of cure; (2) that without them all 
other proposals would be impracticable or ineffective, and con- 
sequently that improved locomotion is the first, even if not the only 
thing needful.’ 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


But someone will object: ‘There is no time to open up com- 
munications ; the people die while public opinion grows. Something 
must be done at once.’ 

The objection is natural. Human nature would not be itself if it 
did not feel passionate because of the evil and sorrows which come 
of overcrowding. The rapid remedy is thus popular, and municipali- 
ties are more and more pressed to undertake the building of houses. 
The difficulty of expense is disregarded; and when at a Council 
meeting it is reported that some thousands of pounds have been 
written off so that rooms may be let at three shillings a week, some- 
one asks, ‘Why not write off more, so that they may be let at two 
shillings?’ A property lately bought by the London Council, on which 
to build houses for the people, will cost the ratepayers 6001. a family, 
and in previous operations every person displaced has cost 50/. The 
expense would, of course, put a limit on operations. But there are other 
difficulties than that of expense which are bound up with municipal 
building. (1) The occupants of such buildings would form a privi- 
leged class, inhabiting houses at a lower rent or of superior accommoda- 
tion to those which can be provided by private persons or companies. 

2) Municipal bodies are not always economical administrators. They 
find it hard to discharge incompetent agents ; there is a necessarily 
wooden element in their system which prevents ready adaptation to 
changing needs ; and there is a constant tendency for expenses to rise. 
They may therefore have to call on the community, the majority of 
whom live in houses which pay their way, to bear some of the cost 
of houses inhabited by a small minority. (3) Another difficulty is 
the creation of a body of voters living in close contact and able to act 
together, who might control the election of the local candidate for 
the Council. They would be tempted to put their interests as tenants 
before the common interests of the neighbourhood. ‘ Lower rents’ 
would not be an elevating election cry, and, if it became common, 
would utterly demoralise local government. (4) There is also the 
possible check to private enterprise which might follow, and is already 
said to have followed, the appearance of a competitor drawing on the 
public rates and depending on the public credit. (5) Municipal 
building, lastly, plays into the hands of the landholders by becoming 
another rich competitor for the acquisition of their possessions. 

Municipal building has undoubtedly met some needs, and some 
municipal bodies have, by their public spirit and by the devotion of 
some of their members, shown themselves fitted for the work ; but on 
the whole I am disposed to think that municipal building is a mis- 
take. The large housing scheme just undertaken by the London 
Council is probably justified under the pressure of the present opinion, 
but the probable cost, the necessary delay in its completion, and the 
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narrow margin within which it is expected to return only 3 per cent. 
do not encourage the hope that the Council will be large purveyors of 
houses. The committee andthe officials have put in long and devoted 
work, 29,0001. are to be advanced out of the rates, 1,615,000/. are to be 
borrowed, and at the end of some eight or ten years 33,000 persons will 
be housed. The small builders in one year house four times as many. 
The scheme is an experiment which will be educational. 

But the ready remedy is rarely the best remedy; it too often 
gambles with the future, spending to-day the resources which will be 
wanted for to-morrow. What will be the advantage if a few thousand 
persons are at once housed, if hereafter discontent is encouraged, if 
the community is burdened with non-paying house property, or if an 
enlightened policy is burdened by the self-interest of the tenants ? 
What will be the advantage if by the use of a powerful drug the 
wretchedness of the houseless is removed, and at the same time the 
natural forces at work against such wretchedness be weakened ? 
There is so much more than houses which is necessary for the 
houseless, and the chief thing is to keep active that sympathy, that 
enterprise, and that devotion which are ready to look after all needs. 


The truth is that municipal building is too easy and too cheap 
aremedy. The evil is too great to be met by a vote of millions of 
money. The neglect of individuals, the apathy of public opinion 
through many years, can only be made up by the activity of individuals 
and the lively interest of public opinion. 

There are, as I have said, some definite things to be done, some 
changes in the law to be made; but the chief thing wanted is the 
individual consciousness of duty. A restless anxiety to be doing 
something or pity for the sorrows of others is not enough. A 
thought, an idea, a belief in order—in, to use the old phrase, the 
Kingdom of Heaven—is the only inspiration which makes action 
continuous and helpful. When this individual and that individual 
believe that health and happiness are possible in a city for all the 
citizens; when they recognise in the lowest not a poor creature to 
be pitied, but a citizen whose service of body, soul, and mind is 
wanted, they will work in a different way to make the city as it is 
more like the city as they see it ought to be. 

This may seem an unpractical conclusion to a paper on the housing 
problem ; but it has been my privilege to be engaged in practical 
measures for help of the poor during the last thirty years, and 
at the end my conclusion is that practice fails for want of knowledge 
and of faith. The housing problem cannot be solved by itself; it is 
bound up with the industrial problem, with the education problem, 
with the social problem, and with the religious problem. When 
each individual or more individuals take pains to get knowledge— 
to know their neighbours, to know their condition, to know what is 
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good and what is evil—and when each and every one takes trouble 
to find out what it is they believe, what about the present and what 
about the future, then the community will certainly find a guidance 
to action safer than that which any reformers or politicians can give. 


SaMUEL A. BARNETT. 





THE NOVELS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


LorD BEACONSFIELD was the Paul Veronese of English Novelists. It 
would be waste of time to inquire what artist’s name could be 
bracketed with Anthony Trollope, for Mr. Trollope was not an artist, 
he was a photographer. It was only for the improvement of his style 
that he subjected himself to discipline. In this he persevered until 
he developed a narrative style which, for his purpose, could hardly 
be surpassed: it is lucid and easy, if somewhat commonplace. For 
the rest of an artist’s work Trollope cared nothing. He did not 
devise new and startling plots, life as he knew it being sufficiently 
varied and interesting to satisfy ordinary people. He took pride in 
remaining an ordinary person himself, and in appealing to everyday 
emotion and narrating everyday experiences. What he saw he 
could tell better, perhaps, than anybody else, as Mr. Browning some- 
what grudgingly said of Andrea del Sarto. What he did not see, 
did not exist for him. He had something of the angry impatience 
of the middle-class mind with all points of view not his own. In 
Barchester Towers he permitted himself to gibe at the recently 
published novel Tancred, and for the author as well as the work 
he cherished a feeling of contemptuous dislike. There could be no 
finer tribute to Lord Beaconsfield’s genius. Tancred is as far 
beyond anything that Mr. Trollope wrote as Orley Farm is superior 
to a Chancery pleading; and we have but to lay Alroy on the 
same table with The Prime Minister tosee where Anthony Trollope 
stands. 

It is nearly twenty years since he died, and his work has been 
going steadily out of fashion every year. It is instructive to con- 
sider what kind of work has taken its place. The regrettable 
outpourings that well-educated people are contented to accept as 
literature, and'to admit to their drawing-rooms, are, after all, a sorry 
substitute for Orley Farm and Dr. Wortle’s School. But inas- 
much as his work is, for the present generation of readers, dead, it 
may be well to recall shortly the well-filled life and varied labours of 
the most popular novelist of the nineteenth century. 

His life was not long: he died in 1882, at the age of sixty-seven. 
But to have produced for thirty-five years a novel a year, to have 
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hunted with English and Irish packs for the greater part of that 
time, to have negotiated postal arrangements with Egypt, the West 
Indies, and the United States, to have led an admirable domestic 
life, and to have been welcomed in many clubs, isthe record of a life 
of remarkable vigour and geniality. To say that he could tell what 
he saw is not to say much when we are speaking of ordinary men. 
But Trollope’s life was exceptionally full, and his powers of observa- 
tion equally exceptional. If all this be true, it may well be asked, 
Why is such good work neglected? The answer is, It is not that 
the work is bad: it is because the world in which Trollope lived has 
passed away. Witness this comment from He Knew he was Right: 

The Foreign Office is always very civil to its next-door neighbour of the 
Colonies—civil and cordial, though perhaps a little patronising. A Minister is a 
bigger man than a Governor; and the smallest of the diplomatic fry are greater 
swells than even secretaries in quite important dependencies. Theattaché, though 
he be unpaid, dwells in a capital and flirts with a countess. The Governor's 
right-hand man is confined to an island and dances with a planter’s daughter. 
The distinction is quite understood, but is not incompatible with much excellent 
good feeling on the part of the superior Department. 


To those who remember the Sleepy Hollow of Downing Street 
twenty years ago, this passage is not extravagant: as a description of 
the Colonial Office of to-day it has no relation to the facts. And 
this reflection brings us to the point of considering how far it is true 
that*°Mr. Trollope’s world has passed away. The question is im- 
portant ; for the answer may explain the artificial air pervading all 
of this novelist’s work. It is not that Trollope saw inaccurately, for 
his contemporaries—Nathaniel Hawthorne, for example—looked upon 
him as an impeccable realist. To what, then, are we to ascribe the 
altered views that are held to-day? Perhaps to the change of public 
taste which gives a French novelist (with rare exception) a life of 
hardly more than ten years. But more, perhaps, to the changed 
circumstances in which we live. The institutions to which we are 
accustomed are in Mr. Trollope’s books, and yet they are not: for 
this very reason his writing is of value to the student of history, 
social or political. 

All Mr. Trollope’s characters live under the domination of four 
leading ideas: the supremacy of the House of Commons in the 
government of this country, the authority of the Press, the grip 
of the Church on the life of the nation, and the prestige of the 
marriage tie. To take these points in order: a reader under five- 
and-twenty years of age who takes up Mr. Trollope’s novels finds in 
them little that he is accustomed to when considering the govern- 
ment of his country. Mr. Trollope’s young men enter Parliament, 
or endeavour to do so, with the idea that they are aiming at the 
noblest position to which an Englishman can aspire, a position where 
they will be called upon to discharge important duties. There have 
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been many important things done by this country during the last 
twenty years: the redemption of Egypt, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the conquest of Burmah, the British East Africa Company, Zanzibar, 
Nigeria, Rhodesia: but the House of Commons has had nothing to 
do with all this. These are the events which stir the imagination 
of a great people, which affect their political and material interests, 
and which affect that far higher interest—the national character— 
through the consciousness of fine work finely done. But the 
functions of the House of Commons have in these cases been confined 
to registering or protesting against the work of the menof action. In 
effect, since 1882 we have lived, for the first time in our history, under 
Bacon’s ideal system of government, consisting of an all-wise Sovereign, 
consulting with the pick of her subjects, and a House of Commons with 
full liberty of speech but little or no opportunity for action—for 
which, indeed, Bacon considered it to be fundamentally unfitted. 
There has been, of course, one large measure in which the House of 
Commons was concerned—the Franchise Bill of 1885. This Act, 
passed three years after Mr. Trollope’s death, was expected to pro- 
duce certain results, and produced very different results. What it 
actually brought about was the extinction of the middle classes as a 
political force, and the re-establishment of the government of this 
country on purely aristocratic lines. Great credit is due to the 
hard workers among the nobility who have brought about this 
change. As M. Leclere points out, they have regained, by public 
spirit, and by adapting themselves to circumstances, all, and more 
than all, of the authority wrested from them in 1832. They now 
rule by merit where formerly they reigned by privilege. The change 
is to their advantage. ‘My father has often told me,’ says Mr. 
Milbanke in Coningsby, ‘that in his early days the displeasure of 
a peer of England was like a sentence of death toa man.’ These evil 
incidents of privilege exist no longer. But in revenge the aristocracy 
have torn all power from the middle classes. Thus, whereas in 
Mr. Trollope’s novels we find an idle and uninfluential nobility exist- 
ing more or less on sufferance in a land controlled by a vigorous and 
prolific middle class, we see to-day a picture presenting precisely 
these features reversed: we see an all-powerful nobility controlling 
a country under universal suffrage, a depressed and indifferent 
middle class, and a flourishing democracy acquiescent in any rule 
that leaves them untaxed and provides them with abundance of 
work, 

In these circumstances why should any man, not born in the 
purple, endeavour to enter the House of Commons unless he be a 
successful lawyer who desires to be made a judge, or a large 
employer of labour who would like to be made a baronet? He 
must be a dull man indeed if he can find no more amusing place 
of resort, and singularly incompetent if he can discover no graver 
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duties. The brains of the middle classes go to Egypt, to South 
Africa—anywhere except to St. Stephen’s. 

No doubt Mr. Trollope would have portrayed this interesting 
world had he lived to see it. But it did not exist in his days; nor 
were there any signs of a revolution of such magnitude in the near 
or even the distant future. 

The authority of the Press is a conspicuous feature in Mr. 
Trollope’s picture of English life. Hugh Stanbury makes a spirited 
defence of his calling to Sir Marmaduke Rowley, who does not 
believe in the Press : 


‘If the Lord Chancellor were to go to bed for a month, would he be much 
missed P ’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. I’m not in the secrets of the Cabinet. I should think he 
would.’ 

‘ About as much as my grandmother ; but if the Editor of the Jupiter were to 
be taken ill, it would work quite a commotion. For myself I should be glad, on 
public grounds, because I don’t like his mode of business. But it would have an 
effect, because he is a leading man.’ 

‘I don’t see what all this leads to, Mr. Stanbury.’ 

‘Only to this: that we who write for the Press think that our calling is 
recognised, and must be recognised, as a profession. Talk of permanence, Sir 
Marmaduke !—are not the newspapers permanent ? Do they not come out regularly 
every day, and more of them, and still more of them, are always coming out? 
Yon do not expect a collapse among them.’ 

‘There will be plenty of newspapers, I do not doubt—more than plenty, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Somebody must write them, and the writers must be paid.” 

‘ Anybody could write the most of them, I should say.’ 

‘I wish you could try, Sir Marmaduke. Just try your hand at a leading 
article to-night, and read it yourself to-morrow morning.’ 

‘T’ve a great deal too much to do, Mr. Stanbury.’ 

‘Just so. You have, no doubt, the affairs of your Government to look to. 
We are all so apt to ignore the work of our neighbours. It seems to me that I 
could go over and govern the Mandarins without the slightest trouble in the 
world. Butno doubt I am mistaken—just as you are about writing for the news- 
papers.’ 

All this is very courageous, and breathes the very best temper of 
the English Press—its energy, honesty, enterprise, and independence. 
But there are other sides to the question, which Mr. Trollope has not 
missed. There is the disreputable Press-man in Phineas Fimn ; and 
there are comments on the Jupiter in the case of Mr. Slope, the 
would-be Dean of Barchester, which show that Mr. Trollope, here as 
everywhere else, saw things in their just proportion. But how dif- 
ferent is the status of the Press to-day! Sir Marmaduke would have 
a far better case against a twentieth-century Stanbury seeking the 
hand of his daughter. There are plenty of newspapers—‘ more than 
plenty,’ as Sir Marmaduke prophesied; but the number of publica- 
tions with which the Hugh Stanburys care to be associated has not 
materially increased. A view of the Press which only comprises on 
the one hand the Hugh Stanburys, and on the other the black- 
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mailer (actual or potential in both cases), leaves unconsidered the 
greater part of the English Press of the twentieth eentury. Appeals 
to the vanity and inquisitiveness of a large public with small sums 
to spend on so-called literature have proved to be very remunerative. 
Such journalistic enterprises have multiplied with great rapidity. 
The few periodicals which still maintain the nobler traditions of the 
English Press are now but a small, if important, fraction of the 
whole. Although the better part of the English Press is still the 
best in the world, and the worst part is very far from being as bad 
as much of the Continental Press, nevertheless the phrase ‘to be 
eonnected with the Press’ is not necessarily a recommendation in 
the twentieth century: it remains to be inquired ‘ What sort of 
Press?’ Its actual influence is also less than it was half a century 
ago: probably the only considerable event directly traceable to the 
Press in our own time was the stoppage of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme. 

The ground becomes more and more controversial as we proceed. 
We now come to the English Church as presented to us by Mr. 
Trollope and the English Church as it exists to-day. That con- 
spicuous feature of English life is‘-variously regarded. To some it is 
an institution of Divine origin. To others it is a harmless body, 
composed of men who may do useful work and save the taxpayer's 
money: good men provided that they do not take themselves too 
seriously. To others it is a decaying organisation chiefly occupied 
in propagating the belief in obsolete fables: it is an encumbrance 
which England has inherited from the past, not so picturesque as 
Rouge Dragon and Portcullis, but far more objectionable, because it is 
more in evidence and has more authority than those amiable officials. 

But whatever it may be to-day there is no doubt that it has had 
great influence in England for thirteen hundred years: the position 
of the Church in any given century has to be considered before any 
just appreciation of the century can be attained. What was the 
position of the Church of the nineteenth century? According to 
Mr. Trollope it was nothing less than the soul of the nation. Mr. 
Trollope has been called here a photographer, but not from any 
desire to depreciate either Mr. Trollope or the pursuit of photo- 
graphy. The word describes Mr. Trollope’s mind. It was incapable 
of distortion or exaggeration: it lacked the necessary originality. 
It reflected exactly, and his pen recorded exactly what his mind 
refleeted. Consequently if Mr. Trollope tells us that the Church 
was the soul of the people, we may be very sure that it was. On 
what does the credibility of the phrase rest? It rests on the numer- 
ous portraits of clergymen which are to be found in his novels, and 
on the general tone of his characters when religious matters are 
under discussion. Francis Arabin, Mr. Septimus Harding, Mr. 
Crawley, Archdeacon Grantly and the Vicar of Bullhampton (who 
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has a novel all to himself)—these are someof many. Of course there 
were others: creatures like Obadiah Slope and Groschut, fossils like 
Mr. Prebendary Stanhope. Mr. Trollope knew them all. But the 
prevailing type, we are given to understand, was of the better sort. 
And what a type it was! For learning, devout life, knowledge of 
men, charm of manners and commanding character it was probably 
unrivalled in history. The general impression of the Church of the 
nineteenth century is that of an army with undistinguished chiefs, 
but containing an admirable rank-and-file superbly officered. The 
Church of the twentieth century presents, on the contrary, the spec- 
tacle of brilliant generals of division supported by shaky brigadiers, 
and commanding a rank-and-file of which nothing can be said with 
certainty. The best brains of the nineteenth century went to the 
Church: the Church of the twentieth century deliberately discourages 
intellect. This is not the place for inquiring why: it is merely the 
place for noting the fact. In Mr. Trollope’s novels we get an im- 
pression totally different from that which is produced to-day by the 
facts around us. This is not because Mr. Trollope saw or recorded 
falsely : it is because the times have changed. 

Not so materially, but still to a considerable extent, have ideas 
changed on the subject of marriage. In Mr. Trollope’s novels it 
appears as the most important event in life. Mr. Trollope always 
treats marriage seriously ; not from any desire to moralise, but merely 
because it was so treated in the world he lived in, and beeause he 
had to set down what he saw. One result of this is a remarkably 
pleasant flavour in all his books; but another result is to accentuate 
our sense, in reading them, that times have changed. For Mr. 
Trollope, the man who does not marry is a selfish debauchee; the 
girl who does not marry is a spiteful vixen. That cannot be said 
to-day with any approach to truth. That there will always be spite- 
ful vixens and selfish debauchees is as certain as that the world will 
never be rid of other nuisances, like thistles and brambles. But 
every unmarried man is not a selfish debauchee, and every unmarried 
woman is not a spiteful vixen. Many good men remain unmarried ; 
the general reason assigned by the trivial, being that they prefer the 
luxury of their clubs to the refinement and comfort of ahome. Any- 
body who understands dining will ridicule such a statement. No 
club dinner is comparable with what can be enjoyed in a well-ordered 
home. The reasons are obvious, If it were merely a question of 
dining, all men of fine taste would marry. It is something far more 
important than that. The altered ideas on the subject of marriage 
that have produced the large, if somewhat uninteresting, celibate 
population of these islands are traceable to the domestic legislation 
which was put in hand the year after Mr. Trollope’s death. 

That legislation was devised with admirable intentions, and has 
no doubt fulfilled its objects. But the laws, the general body of 
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opinion which has grown up in line with those laws, and the teaching 
of some social prophets have produced the effect that marriage, 
like the House of Commons, has somewhat lost its prestige. It is 
an ‘ honourable estate,’ we are told at the altar. No doubt; but, like 
everything else in our time, it is being examined somewhat critically, 
and by many it is considered (as Cheviot Hill says in Mr. Gilbert's 
comedy) ‘an unreasonably long time to be answerable for another 
person’s expenses.’ In Mr. Trollope’s novels marriage appears as a 
duty. It is treated to-day as an episode, agreeable or the reverse, 
profitable or the reverse; but it is only one episode in life among 
many, and no sense of duty performed or neglected attaches to it. 

By a different process of reasoning, perhaps, large numbers of 
women decide to remain celibate, not (as in Mr. Trollope’s time) 
from inherent viciousness, but because the unmarried state appears 
more interesting. 

It is not likely that Mr. Trollope’s novels will have any vogue in 
the immediate future. Every page brings its own flavour of un- 
reality, traceable perhaps to the considerations here set forth. But 
the very cogency of these considerations makes the novels invaluable 
to a student of history. The whole of the century is there, with the 
exception of the last twenty years. 

The reader of to-day who accepts these limitations will not find 
that Mr. Trollope wrote too many books, or that his books were too 
long. But he must make up his mind to some omissions as well as 
some limitations. He will not find any religious or quasi-religious 
disquisitions posing as prophecy. He will not be asked to believe 
that people who talk vulgarly or ungrammatically are, for that 
reason, more deserving of attention than people who speak English 
correctly. There is an entire absence of violent language. What 
are known as ‘strong situations’ are rare. There are none of those 
quaint odours (some, but not all, odours of the hothouse) which 
waft through the pages of modern novels. Mr. Trollope did not like 
‘problems.’ The Bible and the Church Service, on important 
occasions, and the conduct of a gentleman in smaller matters, were 
infallible rules for him. There was, therefore, not much room for 
‘ problems’ in the world as he saw it. He did indeed treat of one 
‘ social question’ in The Vicar of Bullhampton, and his action in 
doing so was considered at the time to be rather startling. But we 
who have read Flames will probably not find the earlier novel very 
alarming. 

A novelist’s view of himself cannot but be interesting. Mr. 
Trollope has left it on record that, if he is to ‘live,’ it will be through 
the character of Planty Pal. Some nicknames are engaging: ‘ Planty 
Pal’ is not. It is an abbreviation of Plantagenet Palliser, the great- 
nephew and successor in title to the Duke of Omnium. When 
Mr. Trollope rested his hopes of fame on the character of Plantagenet 
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Palliser he forgot, perhaps, how he had himself written of his hero 
in The Small House at Allington: ‘He was a thin-minded, plod- 
ding, respectable man, willing to devote all his youth to work, in 
order that in old age he might be allowed to sit among the Coun- 
cillors of the State.’ 

How is it possible to make anything out of a man like that? 
‘ The last infirmity of noble minds’ never produced so doddering a gait 
as in the case of Planty Pal. A man who owns many horses, but 
does not ride or race, and boasts that he knows nothing about them 
except that all have heads and some of them, he believes, tails; a 
man who has good coverts and never shoots; a man who dines alone 
in the library off a chop and a glass of sherry and apollinaris, or who 
dines in company off the first thing offered him and refuses all the 
rest—such a man is really not worth writing about. We are given 
to understand that he was clever as well as industrious, and he 
certainly refused the Chancellorship of the Exchequer (under circum- 
stances highly honourable to himself) while still quite a young man. 
But it appears that his attention was chiefly occupied with the sub- 
stitution of an imaginary coin, called a ‘quint,’ for the farthing, and 
generally with the reorganisation of the currency on the decimal 
system. We are also given to understand that he was a high- 
spirited man who would not brook interference. But the evidence 
laid before us does not carry much weight. Let us consider two 
illustrations of his independence of character ; one from his private, 
the other from his public, life. The first is perhaps the more 
remarkable of the two. His uncle the Duke of Omnium was a life- 
long friend of the Marquis of Hartletop, whose son Lord Dumbello 
married Griselda Grantly. When Lady Dumbello had been 
married two years people had ‘begun to talk’ about her and 
Plantagenet Palliser. The gossip had no foundation, but the Duke 
told his nephew that he would take it as a favour if he would stay 
away from Hartlebury for atime. Mr. Palliser immediately showed 
his independence of character. He took the earliest opportunity of 
making it clear to Lady Dumbello that his intentions were strictly 
dishonourable. It is not surprising that she put an end to his 
languid attentions by ordering him tofind her carriage. Plantagenet 
could have chosen no worse occasion for the display of the respectable 
quality of independence of character. 

The illustration of Palliser’s fine character drawn from his public 
career is his declaration as Duke of Omnium that ‘ he never asked 
for anything in his life.” This isa grand thing for any man to be 
able to say, if he can say it truly. But why should we be called 
upon to respect a man like Plantagenet Palliser for not asking for 
good things? Seeing that Fortune had showered upon him with 
both hands all that life has to offer; seeing that he was always 
wealthy, and came to inherit castles and moors and palaces, with 
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wealth beyond computation, and that his wife brought him another 
enormous fortune ; seeing that he was, without any trouble to him- 
self, one of the greatest subjects in the world, and that he had 
nothing to desire in life except the Garter—which he refused—what 
can we say of a man who, placed like this, boasts that he never asked 
for anything ? 

In offering this unfavourable view of Plantagenet Palliser if 
is not implied that Mr. Trollope saw him inaccurately. On the 
contrary, every incident of his career is consistent. We may 
recognise the excellent work without admiring the subject. It is 
noteworthy that Mr. Trollopé should have written as he did of so . 
tedious a person, for at the close of the Dumbello imbroglio he has 
thrown off two incidents which by this contrast describe a really fine 
and sturdy character. Mrs. Grantly had sent a tender note of 
remonstrance to her daughter regarding the rumours which had 
reached the Rectory. To this Lady Dumbello had replied : 

Dear Mamma,—I thought it best to show your letter at once to Lord Dumbello. 
Tle said that people would be ill-natured, and seemed to think that the telling of 
such stories could not be helped. As regards you, he was nota bit angry, but said 
that you and papa had better come to us.for a week about the end of next month. 
Do come. We are to have rather a large dinner-party on the 23rd. His Royal 
Highness is coming, and I think papa would like to meet him. Have you observed 
that those very high bonnets have all gone out? I never liked them; and as I 
had got a hint from Paris, I have been doing my best to put them down. I do 
hope nothing will prevent your coming. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
G. DUMBELLO. 
Carlton Gardens, Wednesday. 


On this the Archdeacon said to his wife, ‘If you want to go to 
town at all, I will take rooms for you. And for his Royal Highness! 
I have a great respect for his Royal Highness, but I do not in the 
least desire to meet him at Dumbello’s table.’ 

There was no kinder or more generous father in England than 
Archdeacon Grantly; but he would not be a guest—not even ‘to 
have the honour of meeting’—in a house where he knew the 
hostess to be a heartless little snob, even though she was his own 
daughter. 

Plantagenet Duke of Omnium is a great piece of work; but 
he is not what Mr. Trollope thought that he was. Mr. Trollope 
read in much between the lines; but his pen could only write what 
was there. He intended to write down the high-minded noble, but 
his relentless pen has written down the Prig Unspeakable instead. 
We are favoured with some fragments of his conversation; he was 
not a talkative man, but during a life of thirty years (from five- 
and-twenty to five-and-fifty) it was necessary for him to open his 
lips occasionally. Whenever he does so he gives us the same 
impression of arid conceit. Take this incident from his early life. 
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He pays a visit to a country house—Courcy Castle—and spends the 
time in his rooms over Blue-books. When he descends to the 
drawing-room he continues reading. 


Plantagenet Palliser skimmed through his little book, and probably learned 
something. When he put it down he sipped a cup of tea, and remarked to Lady 
de Courcy that he believed it was only twelve miles to Silverbridge [this is where 
he was engaged to speak at a political meeting]. 

‘I wish it was a hundred and twelve,’ said the countess. 

“In that case I should be forced to start to-night,’ said Mr. Palliser. 

‘Then I wish it was a thousand and twelve,’ said Lady de Courcy. 

‘In that case I should not have come at all,’ said Mr. Palliser. He did not 
mean to be uncivil, and had only stated a fact. 


Any comment would take away from the force of that admirable 
touch, ‘he did not mean to be uncivil, and had only stated 
a fact.’ No wonder that his wife found him intolerable ; no wonder 
that when he came, by sheer lapse of time spent in office, to 
be Prime Minister in a coalition Cabinet, the promising coalition 
went to pieces as fast as possible. 

Among the ladies two portraits stand out—Mrs. Proudie and Lily 
Dale. Lily Dale remained the ideal of a whole generation. Her 
sad story is soon told. She became engaged as a young girl to 
a man of whom much might be said. Adolphus Crosbie was his 
name. He jilted her; and she remained unmarried in consequence. 

Her family were hardly surprised, ‘The Dales were ever true,’ 
was their motto. ‘I cannot change myself because he is changed,’ 
was all she had to say in answer to the eager courtship that followed 
her abandonment by the man she loved. The character is so gentle 
and tender that even forty years after it was drawn one cannot refuse 
a tribute of admiration ; it is not the rose, but it is undoubtedly the 
lily. A more radiant flower was Lady George Germaine, the 
heroine of an almost forgotten novel, and one of Trollope’s most 
attractive characters. But for the moment to return to the earlier 
types. Mrs. Proudie is remembered by many who have forgotten 
Miss Dale. 

Mrs. Proudie was a good woman in the worst sense of the word. 
Those who pass this great creature by miss a wonderful study. 
When she died suddenly of heart-disease her bereaved husband 
prayed ‘that God might save him from being glad that his wife was 
dead.’ 

These three characters—Plantagenet Duke of Omnium, Mrs. 
Proudie, and Lily Dale—are the only three who have in any sense 
become classic. But there remains a long gallery of studies. Some 
of these are so vivid that one is almost tempted to withdraw the 
description of Mr. Trollope as a photographer. All the plots are 
good: it is never exactly obvious how they are going to end. If one 
were pressed for the name of another novelist whose work comes 
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near to Mr. Trollope’s, one would perhaps choose M. Victor 
Cherbuliez. 

There is nothing in any of these novels so melodramatic as the 
trial scene in Paul Clifford. But there is much excellent work in 
connection with lawyers and law courts, and, to make a selection 
where all are of so high an average merit, perhaps Js he Popenjoy? is 
the most readable of all Mr. Trollope’s works. It is shorter than 
many, its characters are all new, and it was published when Mr. 
Trollope’s narrative style was at its best. But it would be as easy to 
abstract an encyclopedia as to abstract a novel of Mr. Trollope’s. 
Never was there so great a master of detail. If he introduces you . 
to a family, it is not enough that you should know the Head of the 
House: you must know a good deal of the family history, and be 
on bowing terms at least with some of the collateral branches. He 
is careful to inform you of the acreage of the family estate, whether 
it is profitable or not, how far it is mortgaged, and whether a town 
house is kept up as well as the country seat. The extraordinary 
thing is that you can remember this mass of detail. Ten, twenty 
years after reading the novels the embarrassed state of the Gresham 
finances is quite easy to recall. The Tregears lived in the country, 
and therefore did well on four thousand a year; the Longestaffes 
had three times that income, but were always embarrassed because 
they would keep up all their places and a house in town as well. 
One even remembers that Mr. Longestaffe put his coachman into a 
wig, with some idea that this important step might help him toa 
peerage. Itis the same with the law work. Ifa case is introduced— 
er, rather, arises—in the course of his story, you must know the 
leading counsel on both sides, and he takes care that you cannot 
confuse them. You must be made acquainted with the points for 
both sides of the case, and taken in detail through the more important 
cross-examinations. 

Nobody who has once read it can forget the cross-examination of 
Lord Fawn in The Queen v. Finn; that amazing piece of work 
which tore into shreds the case for the Crown. Nobody can forget 
that Baron Maltby tried Lady Mason, or can confuse Mr. Justice 
Staveley with his brother of the Exchequer. 

It is the same in city, in country life, in politics, and in cathedral 
towns. It is impossible to confuse Tringle the millionaire with 
Melmotte the millionaire. Mr. Cohenlupe sat for Staines ; although 
Mr. Cohenlupe was quite a subordinate figure in The Way we Live 
Now, it is out of the question to forget the name of his constituency. 
One knows it as assuredly as if he talked ‘House of Commons’ all 
through a long dinner-party. Even the very young men who belong 
to the ‘ Bear-garden’ are distinguishable one from another—which 
is not always possible in real life. 

His hold is not so complete over the political world. There is a 
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difficulty in remembering who held the subordinate parts in some of 
the Governments. But this is the only part of Mr. Trollope’s work 
where the plates are a little blurred. Elsewhere, his detail is as 
elearly cut as possible. We remember exactly how many children 
Archdeacon Grantly had, and how many thousands a year income. 
The Vicar of Bullhampton and the Dean of Brotherton were both 
eombative men, but are no more to be confused than one intimate 
friend is to be confused with another intimate friend. Mr. Emilius, 
Mr. Groschut and Mr. Slope are all advertising clergymen; but 
who could mistake Slope for Emilius? John Crumb is as different 
as possible from Sam Brattle ; Squire Amedroz a different creature 
altogether from Squire Dale or Squire Carbury. Lord de Courcy, 
Lord Brotherton and the Marquis of Auld Reekie are all invalidish 
gentlemen with bad tempers; and each is as different from his 
brother-noble as Lord Trowbridge is from all three. 

To remember all this is not a question of memory: it is the 
result of Mr. Trollope’s method. Other writers have gone deep into 
detail—Lord Lytton for example, and Mr. Dickens. But nobody 
remembers the detail of Lord Lytton’s work; and the detail of 
Dickens’s work is remembered only after long study—the result of 
downright affection for the man, although it is thirty years since he 
left us. With Mr. Trollope it is different. His detail is remembered— 
cannot, in fact, be forgotten—even although it is often in appearance 
trivial. Every piece of detail is important and consistent with 
its neighbour. Even the fact that the Marquis of Mountfidgett 
‘bought a great many marble statues’ (which was the Duke of 
Omnium’s contemptuous way of describing a man with a cultivated 
taste in the fine arts) does not escape one’s memory; and the 
Marquis of Mountfidgett is a character merely alluded to in 
The Prime Minister as a man who asked for the late Marquis’s 
Garter and did not get it. 

To say all this, if it be true, is to claim a very high place for 
Mr. Trollope as a master of plot and narrative; and a very high 
place is undoubtedly his by right. If we insist on denying that Mr. 
Trollope was an artist, we must at least admit that his photography 
was consummate ; but if we are tempted to relent, and describe him as 
an artist, we are at once restrained by remembering the indignation 
with which Mr. Trollope himself repudiated the idea that he was 
any more of an artist than a bootmaker. 


WALTER FREWEN LorD. 
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FHE NATIVE INDIAN PRESS 


WE hear a good deal of the much misunderstood Indian climate, 
something even in these stirring times of the much misrepresented 
Indian Government, but nothing of the completely ignored Indian 
Press, by which I mean not the Pioneer, the Englishman, the 
Madras Mail, the Times of India, and the like great Anglo-Indian 
organs of Allahabad, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, but the papers 
published by Indians for Indians, whether written in English, as 
often happens, or in any one of a dozen or more of the many 
languages of the Indian Peninsula.. Yet by means of these journals 
alone is information as to Indian, English, and world politics dissemi- 
nated among the masses of India. Indeed almost exclusively to them 
do the educated Indians owe their news ; for natural, and for the most 
part financial, considerations incline them to prefer their own, to the 
alien and expensive, Anglo-Indian newspapers. It may be stated at 
once that the Indian Press, though critical, is not, with rare excep- 
tions, disloyal, that great ability is evidenced by the articles published, 
and often an independent judgment, which does great credit to 
editors, who know too well exactly what line will be taken by almost al} 
of their subscribers. I do not think, however, that my opinions on the 
Indian Press will be as welcome as extracts and abstracts whereby 
that Press can speak for itself. The subjects of which it treats are 
of course multitudinous, the method of treatment varied, and not 
seldom the reader sees the real India-side by side with the latest 
notions from the West, in an equally interesting and informing juxta- 
position. 

Not long since in a Bombay paper, alongside admirable lead- 
ing articles on politics, finance, and social reform all relating to 
very real movements, was an account of a crime attempted close to 
the magnificent ‘capital of Western India. A boiler—a boiler on 
which a factory was dependent for its motive power—was out of order. 
The operatives in charge, seeing a wayfarer pass, offered him break- 
fast, and then put him inside the oven, to propitiate the evil spirit 
by whose influence things had gone wrong. The traveller objected 
so vigorously that, though he was badly burnt, science remains to 
this day in ignorance as to the efficacy of a completed sacrifice of 
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this character in the case of internal derangements of boilers—a 
subject with which, of late, we have all grown strangely familiar. 
Again, regard for a moment the native princes, what wonderful men 
they are! There is one, and he is one of many, of whom a very 
experienced statesman said: ‘ Of all things in the world, he most 
reminds me of a clever permanent Under Secretary of State.’ 
It was the aptest possible description ; but the prince’s aspects are 
kaleidoscopic. Vis-d-vis of the Englishman he takes this colour; 
but see him in his pride of place as the sacrosanct ruler of his people. 
Clothed in a simple loin-cloth at one moment, for the performance of 
religious ceremonies, blazing in jewels and cloth of gold at another, 
for some semi-secular function, he is, alike by his personal qualities, 
no less than by his birth and rank, the right man in the right place, 
totus teres atque rotundus. Of all the versatile inhabitants of this 
planet surely the ruling princes of our Eastern Empire are the most 
versatile, and the quality is widely distributed in India. The more 
salt in the silver cellar. That is all the difference. There is plenty 
of it in the Press. 

To describe its attitude in respect of the war in South Africa 
would take a whole article, but it may be said without fear of contra- 
diction that not a single newspaper in the whole country despaired, in 
the dark days when we were repeatedly encountering that species of 
check which, when we meet it ourselves, we call a ‘ reverse.’ Onthe 
contrary, never before in its history did the Indian Press brush aside 
all smaller issues, forget all its disagreements with the Government and 
its servants, and offer up one loud, continuous, and evidently sincere 
prayer for the speedy arrival of that victory, which they never doubted 
would be ours. Never have denunciations of Russia been more 
frequent, and never have we heard less of ‘ the treasure vainly poured 
eut upon the frontier’ than at thisepoch. The only complaint made 
was that Indian troops were not allowed to share the present dangers 
and eventual triumphs of the campaign. It can therefore be easily 
imagined with what satisfaction the news was received that an Indian 
contingent and an Imperial Service Corps were te be despatched 
to China, and ruler after ruler vied, each with the other, in 
renewing those offers which circumstances made it impossible for 
the Government to accept on a former occasion. It must, however, 
be confessed that while the Indian journals were loyal to the back- 
bone in hoping for a speedy and successful termination to the war, 
they adopted, as regards the circumstances leading to and preceding 
the outbreak of hostilities, what has become known as a ‘ pro-Boer 
attitude,’ however inappropriate such a description may be in the 
case of those who are heart and soul for British victory. However, 
the great point is that the editors one and all fought as good a fight 
on our side with their pens, as the men whose trade is fighting would 
have fought with their swords, had. they been given the chance of 
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flinging away the scabbard, and rushing with the English to the 
front. 

The famine is of course one of the chief subjects on which editors 
and contributors write, and they have written so much as to make the 
task of abstracting their views somewhat difficult. Yet the main lines 
are easy toindicate. All allow that the Government has made efforts 
on the whole as successful as they are gigantic and unprecedented, 
but many, most perhaps, protest that the causes of famine are not 
to be sought solely in the capricious and unfavourable character 
of the seasons. They adopt to a considerable extent the views 
expressed by Mr. R. C. Dutt, late President of the National Indian _ 
Congress, to the effect that over-assessment, or in other words rack 
renting, by Government of its ryots, or tenants for the most part 
with permanent occupancy rights, is to a great extent at any rate the 
cause of these disasters. Now this too is a position which may be 
shaken, but can hardly be carried by a passing assault. Yet since the 
gravamen of the charge lies in its being levelled at our administra- 
tion, it is an awkward fact that only in native States which we do 
not administer, has there been any actual failure to feed the hungry. 
It is the fact that of British provinces and districts this famine has 
been sorest in those which are most lightly assessed, the Central 
Provinces, and in Bombay, which has been held up as an example to 
ethers. Again, critics of this class talk as if famines had been in- 
vented by the British, whereas they were immeasurably more dis- 
astrous and probably as frequent before we had covered the peninsula 
with a network of communications. At any rate in Bombay between 
1647 and 1878 there were fourteen famines sufficiently severe to 
have earned descriptions by native historians, who thought them - 
hardly worthy of record unless half the population of the affected 
districts was wiped off the face of the earth. There was no effort to 
fight famine in those days. It was a visitation, and the stricken 
succumbed. 

However, the Indian papers freely admit that the Government 
gave its money, and the labours and lives of its officers without stint, 
and was very sensible of the charity of the British public evidenced by 
the Mansion House Fund. At the risk of weary reiteration, and 
with little hope of succeeding where Lord George Hamilton and 
Lords Curzon and Onslow have apparently failed, it may again be stated 
that this fund is not intended to feed those whom the Government of 
India sends empty away, for there are none such, but to provide 
comforts for the weak and caste-ridden, which could not properly be 
debited to the public exchequer, and to help the distressed agricul- 
turists to face the world again after the famine. They know this in 
India, and the Hindu of Madras says, ‘ The British sympathy now 
extended to our suffering people deserves our enduring gratitude.’ 
At Ahmedabad, lately visited by Lord Curzon, one of the worst famine 
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centres, considerable ill-feeling arose owing to the operations of hide 
merchants. Only poor miserable cattle, which would have died of 
starvation, were slaughtered for their skins by a firm of English and 
Mahomedan dealers; but ‘the religious feelings of Hindus were 
roused,’ says the Indian Mirror of Calcutta, ‘by the slaughter of 
these dumb creatures of God, which were bought up in thousands by 
pious Hindus in order to save their lives.’ The Hindus also 
organised a strike of all their traders. ‘This hide business is at best 
a revolting one. The problem must be faced. It is not only a 
question of disturbing the religious susceptibilities of Hindus and 
Jains. It is more largely an agrarian question.’ In another issue, 
the same journal, one of the best and most widely read in Bengal, 
has a leading article on the remedies for plague and famine : 


Seience, sanitary and medical, has had a free hand in Bombay; a million of 
money has been spent, and the plague is more virulent than ever. The Westerners, 
ever reliant on their science, have been compelled to come to the conclusion that 
God alone can send rain to fertilise the fields, and God alone can take away the 
plague. When we find material efforts to alleviate suffering unavailing, we must 
turn from the physical to the moral and spiritual plane. Our ancient Rishis 
foresaw these evils and their cause, the wickedness of man, and they prescribed 
the remedies, 


A quotation follows from an abstract of what the holy books say in 
this behalf: 


When the land is contaminated, men should, at the time of milking cows, let 
the milk fall directly on the ground and moisten it. They should also fast. Deeds 
of charity and sacrifices in behalf of ancestors should be performed in every house, 
village, and city. For ‘Impiety is the root of all diseases.’ 

So says Charaka, the highest authority in medical science. 

The planets should be propitiated. The observance of these good rules will 
create in men a kind of psychic force which will purify the tainted soil, water, 
&c., and render them wholesome. 

Vishnu should be worshipped in every house with offerings of leaves of tulasi. 

Such holy observances will put an end to all pestilential diseases like the 
bubonic plague, malarious fever, cholera, &c. There will be timely showers of 
rain, followed by abundant harvests ; men will pass their lives in the enjoyment of 
health and peace. Nothing else can contribute to the happiness of mankind. 


The tulasi is Ocymum sanctum or holy basil, and the little plant 
grows on the altar in the house of every follower of Vishnu. The 
Shastras give milk where the Sufis give wine, but the prescription is 
very like Omar Khayyam’s: 


And not a drop that from our cups we throw 
For earth to drink of, but will steal below 
To quench the fire of anguish in some eye, 
There hidden far beneath and long ago. 


To the plague, of course, innumerable articles are devoted. One 
of the latest from the Indu-Prakash really gives the substance of 
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them all, while its immediate reference is to the plague riots in 
Cawnpore : 


We wonder how long, and in how many places, is the old story to be repeated, 
as if to prove how incorrigible and incapable of learning lessons from the bitterest 
experiences are some of our official magnates. Cawnpore is the latest addition to 
the distressfully long list—distressful because it is such a reflection on our official 
world? And we suppose that more bitter experiences still may have to be 
Tearnt if the officials blunder over again in the good old way in the more sturdy, 
more excitable, and more unreasoning populations of Northern India, which the 
plague is now threatening. Fortunately, Sir Antony MacDonnell is at the helm of 
affairs in the North-West Provinces, and so the Cawnpore riots have ended, not in 
stories of discontent and conspiracies and prosecutions and deportations for sedition, 
but in the thorough establishment of the isolation-at-home and trust-in-people 
system of plague administration. Are we in Bombay never to have that 
system ? 


The policy thus described and desired is that which has been 
followed all along by Sir John Woodburn in Bengal, with the result 
that the people are assisting the authorities in the execution of such 
mild measures as are at once practicable, acceptable, and, so far as 
we know, far more efficacious than compulsory segregation and other 
restrictions and interferences, which are as dangerous as they have 
been proved to be futile and exasperating. The visits of Lord 
Curzon to affected localities in Calcutta are frequently acknowledged 
in local journals in a spirit of gratitude and approval. 

The question of an Imperial famine grant, of course, is much 
discussed. The Indian Press seems to agree with the non-official 
additional members of the Viceroy’s Council, to whose attitude I had 
occasion to refer in a letter to the Times of the lst of August. 
The Hindu of Madras writes : 


India is the only land in the world where begging is made an honourable pro- 
fession by its ancient lawgivers; and our modern rulers and lawgivers, belonging 
as they do to a different civilisation, have, in this respect, become easy and willing 
converts to the Hindu religion. British, modern, and Christian India is the prince 
of the world’s beggars. The English Government raise loans for the South African 
war. Surely this is the far wiser and more honourable course for fighting the 
curse of famine. Is not the credit of the Indian Government good for this very 
paltry amount needed ? It is shameful to the people and to our Government that 
once in every three years or so they should have to send the hat around in this 
woful state. The Government should annually contribute towards the formation 
of a Famine Fund of twenty millions or so, from which to meet the expenses of 
famine when it occurs. 


The Amrita Bazaar Patrika of Calcutta, which once, at any rate, 
had the reputation of being the most critical opponent of the British 
Government, says : 


The time may come when the rulers may find it difficult to make the two ends 
meet. The time may come when the hopeless misery of the people, the dying 
agonies of the starved, may compel the rulers to leave the country to ite fate. If 
such a catastrophe overtakes us, then India will be ruined, and England reduced 
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into a third-rate Power. For, if India falls, England is bound to fall along with 
it. Such a crisis ought to be averted by all means. 

The case is not hopeless. By relieving India of a portion of the cost of the 
white garrison the burden may be much reduced. There is no doubt that the 
Empire is in danger, which can be removed by economy and reduction of expen- 
diture. Any further taxation is impossible. 


The Indian Spectator writes: ‘Somehow this proposal of an 
Imperial grant is one which we are unable to entertain with 
enthusiasm.’ In fact, they all say, ‘We want no more than finan- 
cial justice, and we can pay our way.’ The Budget shows that, with 
a loan, they can. 

Of the gratitude of the people many examples might be quoted, 
but one of the most touching was the voluntary gift-by a Bengal 
Infantry Regiment of a day’s pay all round to the Widows and 
Orphans’ War Fund, with the remark that ‘the English people are 
saving the lives of our women and children in the famine, so should 
we do something for the widows and orphans of Englishmen slain in 
the war.’ Perhaps this noble gift was not unanimous? Well, it 
was not, for there was a division of opinion, many sepoys wishing to 
give two days’ pay. The action of Government has throughout been 
warmly acknowledged. At first some doubts were expressed by the 
Indian Press, I mean, of course, as to the wisdom of a circular 
ealling on famine officers to restrict relief to those who really needed 
help from the State; but it was subsequently acknowledged that this 
necessary caution had not led to the rejection of applicants. In 
practice all who came received help—those who could work, in return 
for labour in proportion to their strength ; those who could not, as a 
charitable dole. The Amrita Bazaar Patrika acknowledged that 
relief works were opened full early, and wrote : 


If any Governor-General of India is ever destined to fulfil that solemn and 
sacred pledge of the British nation, namely, that no man, woman, or child would 
be allowed to die of starvation, and thus to earn the choicest blessings of Heaven, 
it is perhaps Lord Curzon. 


It must not be forgotten that Bombay marches with the stricken 
and impoverished native States of Rajputana, and that thence 
and from other territories not under British rule, famine subjects, 
too far gone to recover, flock on to British relief works, spreading 
sickness ere they themselves succumb. 

It may also be noticed that a Bombay paper, the Akhbar- 
4-Soudagar, made the following remarks, corroborating those of the 
Times correspondent, on exaggerations communicated to the English 
Press, the name of which is Legion: 


It is, indeed, very annoying and vexatious that at a time when the officers are 
expected to put their best energies forward, and are more or less busy day and 
night in alleviating the distress of the poorer population, outsiders should, without 
making full and fair inquiries, make statements in public prints which may reflect 
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on the good faith and righteous performance of duty on the part of the officials 
Lord Northcote’s Government has done well in promptly instituting inquiry into 
the matter and acquainting the public with the true state of affairs, 


Famine and its inevitable accompaniment, cholera, are bad 
enough without exaggeration. To this day half the readers of the 
daily Press believe that six millions of our fellow-subjects were being 
starved, instead of being saved from starvation. 

The agricultural conditions of the country come under notice 
chiefly with reference to the famine, and the land assessment, 
questions. But the Hindu Patriot of Calcutta calls for greater 
attention to agricultural education and for the establishment of 
schools with a view to improving the existing indigenous system. 
The Amrita Bazaar Patrika of Calcutta also asks for the industrial 
development of the country, and for the reimposition of import 
duties. , 

Personal references are less frequent than in the English and 
American Press, and there is no disposition whatever to pry into the 
private life of public characters. The Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State of course receive the lion’s share of attention. References to 
their acts and words are too numerous for consideration on this 
occasion. Covering as they do the whole ground of Indian adminis- 
tration, they need separate treatment. One characteristic extract, 
however, should not be omitted. The Amrita Bazaar Patrika writes : 


Lord Curzon is the first Viceroy who has testified to the loyalty of the Indians ; 
and that not in mere vague phrases, but by his bold action. ‘Would you like to 
have some troops from here for service in South Africa?’ telegraphed he to the 
Home authorities. They replied: ‘Of course, we would be glad. But would it 
be safe to weaken the white garrison in India? Send as many as you like, but 
mind, you must do so on your own responsibility.’ Lord Curzon took that 
responsibility and did send British troops from here. This was a bold step worthy 
of the great man who wields the destinies of the Indian Empire just now. He 
did what none of his predecessors had ventured to do before. 


The editor apparently knows all the secrets of the Home and Indian 
Governments, perhaps better than he realises what the British 
Empire really owes to the prompt despatch of those troops from 
India. The late Sir William Lockhart was much beloved of the 
Hindus, ‘ whose holy men he sought out and conversed with, in all 
the nobility and catholicity of true religion’ (Jndian Mirror). 
Indeed the Hindu Patriot heard people say ‘that he was a Hindu 
in a former birth, of which his love of the Hindu religion was but a 
natural consequence.’ Lord Northcote in Bombay, and Lord Ampthill 
in Madras, are both much praised in the papers. 

Of the late Mr. G. W. Steevens, ‘A Mild Hindu’ writes to the 
Bengalee, in a strain which belies his own description of himself, 
when he says that this talented author’s death suggests that ‘God 
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does not permit the reviling of a helpless nation by individual 
members of the dominant race.’ He improves the occasion by 
showing that ‘such Divine vengeance overtook all the members of 
the Benares town council who voted for the new waterworks and 
water rate, while all who opposed the measure still survive.’ Let 
Progressives on the London County Council take note of this, and 
moderate their zeal. 

Lord Curzon’s eulogy on the late Finance Minister, Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins, found many echoes. The Jndéan Mirror dwelt on 
his freedom ‘from bureaucratic prejudices, his accessibility to all,’ 
and took the opportunity of endorsing the Viceroy’s criticism of 
mechanical and bureaucratic administration, The Rast Goftar, a 
Mahomedan organ, says Lord Curzon and Mr. Dawkins ‘did all men 
could do in a year;’ but the Gujaraté, without denying this, asks 
where is the ‘ elasticity’ we are asked to see in Indian finance, while 
millions of taxpayers are helplessly driven to relief works in bad 
seasons? This criticism is repeated for the benefit of Sir E. Law. 

It is not often that English sportsmen are honoured with notice ; 
and indeed Reuter’s frequent messages concerning cricket matches 
annoy the newspaper editors, and provoke reflections which some- 
times find expression in England concerning the national game, of 
which the conditions are such that, while everyone professes to be 
wildly excited as to the result, only occasionally can either side 
possibly win. The purchaser of Flying Fox, however, got his 


paragraph : 


The English [writes the Indian Mirror] are passionately fond of horses and 
dogs. In fact, those animals are valued by them as high as their women, and at 
times more. But whoever heard of as much as 37,000 guineas paid for the pur- 
chase of a single horse ? 


Elsewhere a leader in the same journal enlarges on the subject of 
sport : 


We welcome the introduction of innocent pastimes like cricket, football, and 
tiger-shooting, but we do object to fox-hunting and pigeon-shooting. Where is 
the fair play and{manliness of such sports? They hurt the feelings of the Hindus ; 
and cannot such sportsmen buy their mince pies in the bazaar ? 


Here probably for the first time we have tiger-shooting 
bracketed with cricket and football, fox-hunting coupled with pigeon- 
shooting, and pigeons and foxes served up in the same pie. 

The Mirvor, however, takes a great interest in, without wishing 
to unduly encourage, sport. When a portrait of that great sports- 
man, the late Maharaja of Patiala, appeared in Vanity Fair, with a 
letterpress accompaniment giving a brief account of his prowess on 
the field of real and of mimic battle, the Mirror admitted, apparently 
with some reluctance, that His Highness’s record ‘ would do honour 
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to an English country gentleman.” The same journal makes the 
following remarks on the training of young Rajas : 


The idea of placing a young Hindu prince, who is going to rule over a Hindu 
people, under the care of a European tutor, without allowing his own family or 
people a voice in his bringing-up, is a most unnaturalone. Lord Roberts was wise 
enough to ridicule such an arrangement. But the procedure is ever recurring, with 
the result that ruling Indian chiefs become strangers among their own people, and 
even in their own household. 


It should be remarked that this extract has no reference whatever 
to that immediately preceding it, which concerns an individual 
Hindu prince. 

On the frontier question most Indian papers complain of the” 
cost of the little wars, of the policy, or want of policy, which led up 
to them, and all approve the step lately taken, whereby troops are 
withdrawn from certain advanced posts on the frontier, and replaced 
by local militia and police corps, alike in the interests of economy 
and efficiency. The Bengalee, a very important Calcutta paper, 
while condemning the Afghan buffer policy root and branch, quotes 
Skobeleff's statement that ‘England is a vampire sucking the last 
drop of India’s blood,’ and adds, ‘India thinks otherwise. Russian 
rule would blast our hopes of political progress and advancement and 
destroy our dreams of self-government.’ 

Few subjects receive more frequent notice than the so-called 
‘English and Native question.’ The Amrita Bazaar Patrika says: 


England’s unpopularity on the Continent is the mere tribute of jealousy to 
success. But it is a serious matter if Englishmen are unpopular in India. Yet 
they are brusque and bigoted, and an Englishman who mixes freely with the 
natives is persecuted by his countrymen. Mahomedan rulers and Hindu ruled 
differed over matters of sentiment, but got on together, though the former killed 
cows to annoy the latter, and not merely for beef as the English do. Nor do our 
present rulers ever desecrate temples or carry off women. But the fact is India 
was alike the home of ruler and ruled. There were no tributes. None the 
less, if the English proposed to leave, the people would entreat them to remain. 
The Indians have forgotten how to fight, because they are not allowed to fight, and, 
forbidden to govern, they have unlearnt the art of government. Why is loyal 
India less kindly treated than disloyal Ireland? India never mutinied, but only 


the sepoys, India wants no parliament or separation, but only justice on a few 
minor issues, 


The Bengalee in a strain of sarcasm comments on the inadequate 
punishment awarded to Europeans for using violence towards Indians, 
and suggests the passing of a White Man’s Exemption Act, declaring 
Europeans to be exempt from the purview of all enactments providing 
punishments for such offences. The Viceroy’s action in this behalf 
meets with warm and unqualified approval. 

In fact, historians and others do not always distinguish with 


sufficient clearness between the mutinous sepoys and the Indian 
Vor, XLIX—No. 291 3K 
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villagers, who were by no means universally unfriendly, and very 
frequently saved the survivors of the Mutiny at the risk of their 
own lives. Nor is some exasperation unnatural when a leading 
Anglo-Indian journal states ‘that the Hindu lies by preference, and 
that the deep-seated canker at the heart of Indian life is its hopeless 
want of honesty, its unexampled mendacity.” Such was not the 
opinion of Sleeman, Lawrence, Outram, Fayrer, and many others of 
their class, nor indeed is it my own. 

On public instruction, reams upon reams are written, all in favour, 
of course, of lavish expenditure by Government on higher education. 
Lord Curzon is claimed as a warm friend of this cause, because in 
his Convocation speech as Chancellor of Calcutta University he said : 
‘Nothing was more striking than the manner in which the science 
and learning of the Western world had penetrated the Oriental mind, 
teaching independence of judgment and liberty of thought.’ The 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika thinks ‘the English are less anxious now 
than they were to acclimatise Western science, art, and literature in 
India, and the education now imparted is spurious and artificial, 
doing some good and much harm.’ The Bengalee, taking up the 
commonplace criticism that Indian youths look on education only as 
@ means to obtaining Government appointments, remarks ‘that it is 
an impertinence in those who pursue knowledge for gain only, to 
make this charge against Hindus, who formerly, at any rate, pursued 
knowledge for its own sake. Now there is no rest and repose for so 
doing. The University sets a premium on haste and cram.’ This is 
very like Matthew Arnold’s stanza on our English unrest. In fact, it 
is a complaint that we have inoculated India with the disease : 

We see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 


And never once possess our soul 
Before we die. 


Religion will never fail to occupy its allotted, and perhaps the 
largest, space in the newspapers, and India is proud of the effect 
produced on modern thought by the writings of its sages and 
philosophers. The Indian Mirror no doubt reflects India’s views in 
this behalf, and it sees in an earthquake which early this year 
visited Southern and Western India a portent of evil : 


Our words, deeds, and thoughts leave their impress on the ether, and so create 
corresponding disturbances on the earth. These great upheavals come to warn 
men to repent and mend their ways. We pollute the air by our sinful words, acts, 
and thoughts. Man becomes an universal contaminating agency. The Hindu has 
no place among the nations, because he has fallen away from his religion. He 
should go back to his Shastras. The Rishis knew men must live in purity. Spiritual 
and religious concerns should come first, political effort should come after them. 


The Bishop of Calcutta issued an encyclical letter couched in a 
very broad and tolerant spirit, but assuming, of course, that 
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Christianity is the only true religion, and also asserting that India 
would gain by its adoption. The Mirror says: ‘ These assumptions 
are quietly and not offensively made, and the new Bishop and new 
Viceroy both alike desire that a new era of friendliness should be 
inaugurated.’ The same journal refers to the thanksgiving services 
held by Hindus, Parsees, and Mahomedans for our African victories, 
and sharply criticises an Anglican Bishop who said, ‘We should 
co-operate with God.’ ‘ What a travesty of Christianity! The Man of 
Sorrows said to God, “ Thy will be done,” but the Anglican Bishop 
co-operates with the Almighty!’ A leader in another issue might 
have been written on Horace’s text : 


Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 
/Edesque labentes deorum. 


The spirit of rationalism and criticism evoked by Occidental influences has 
undermined the foundations of Aryan faith and religion. The festivals of the gods 
are neglected, life is one long struggle for existence, a warding-off of want. A 
religious revival would stimulate our national faith and feeling. 


And such a revival is stated to be’now in progress. ‘In religion 
and spirituality lay our ancient supremacy, and in them too lies our 
future supremacy. Our gods are gradually becoming gods of all 
the cultured world. We must not fret because we are not a ruling 
nation. Power and wealth are ephemeral; only spiritual treasures 
are unfading and eternal.’ The Maharaja of Dbarbanga is indicated 
as the natural leader of the movement, not only because he is one of 
the most prominent noblemen in India, but also because to great 
wealth and position he adds the inestimable advantage of being a 
Brahmin. One may become a king, but one must be born a 
Brahmin. 

The Tribune of Lahore, at any rate, does not think that Hindu 
social and religious systems have much to learn from us. 
‘Christianity,’ it writes, ‘humanised the people of the West; but 
they have now outgrown that religion, and want something more 
ethereal, more potent than what was presented by Jesus to half 
barbarians like the Jews.’ And the Tribune offers the personality 
the material West requires in the prophet Gauranga, of Nadia in 
Bengal. The Hindu Patriot in like manner deplores the way 
‘in which legislation affecting the social institutions of the country, 
such as the Civil Marriage, and the Age of Consent Act, have been 
forced upon an unready and unwilling people.’ In October 1890 I 
wrote against the latter Bill in the pages of this review. It passed, 
but has been a dead letter, which no effort is made to enforce. The 
same may be said of another Act, which ‘ prescribed a form of marriage,’ 
the other day, for the inhabitants of the Malabar coast, who have 
enjoyed a form of their own for thousands of years, and are probably 
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the most contented, comfortable, and uncomplaining people in India. 
The latter law, indeed, is permissive, but all such laws become dead 
matter, encumbering the statute book, or, being enforced, engender 
discontent and disaffection. There are others of the same sort, 
and the clever lawyer, who frequently ‘ represents’ the people on the 
Legislative Councils, too often represents progress with a capital P, 
and misrepresents the masses, who are linked together by one hatred 
of interference with their customs, which indeed Her Majesty 
guaranteed the people, when the administration was assumed by the 
Crown. 

A proof of this position will be found in the references to current 
legislation, which, of course, are numerous. For example, the Indian 
papers generally—though there are conspicuous exceptions—dis- 
approve a Bill before the Madras Legislative Council, for taking the 
gains of learning out of the joint family property, and securing to the 
person who makes them, the fruits of his own skill, learning, and 
education. This seems at first sight fair enough ; but the joint family 
funds provided the skill, learning, and education, and should be recouped 
for the joint benefit. Not to argue the point here, the Press urges that 
the Bill deals with the interests of a microscopic minority, is a new 
departure, and will, pro tanto, tend to break up the Hindu family 
system. The Famine Commission, in vain, as it appears, pointed out 
that the breaking up of ancestral properties, under the case-made 
law of the Privy Council, ‘ entails social, administrative, and agricul- 
tural evils of the gravest character.’ 

The majority of the Indian papers hold the same opinion as 
regards this proposal to break up, so far as its purview extends, the 
joint family system, and it is curious to see a leading Anglo-Indian 
journal like the Madras Mail supporting them, while they are 
opposed in this behalf by a leading Indian paper, the Madras Hindu. 

But India is the land of paradox. The people will accept and 
absorb new ideas and principles, but only at their own time and in 
their own way. An English official may truly represent the 
masses, while the Indian ‘ representative’ may express the views of 
the Radical advanced guard. Many articles will be written, and the 
water of many monsoons will flow over many sandy beds before this 
subject is exhausted. 


J. D. REEs. 





‘AUSTRALIA FOR THE WHITE MAN' 
AGAIN 


The grinders cease, because they are few .. . . 


THE perennial problem in Queensland is that which touches coloured 
labour. it is a pity, therefore, that a Colony which, without 
reservation, threw her particular politics into the common crucible 
should suffer so rude a shock as that proceeding from the Federal 
Premier's recent utterance at Maitland. It is true that Mr. Barton 
has in subsequent speeches tempered his blunt dictum that black 
labour must go, by explaining that no repressive legislation is 
immediately contemplated; but it is evident that the attractive 
euphemism, ‘ Australia for the White Man,’ is still doing political 
duty in the Australian Colonies. In 1885 the same cry carried 
Sir Samuel Griffith into power; but it was to be supposed that by 
1892 the ultra-patriotic party would have realised the uselessness of 
kicking against the pricks. Evidently the five years of Sturm und 
Drang which followed hard upon the Amending Act of 1885 have 
been forgotten by certain public men in a new political anxiety. 
It is, however, to be hoped that no colony will have to rue its 
trustful embarkation in the Federal ship. Without doubt Mr. Barton 
takes high and proper ground in declaring that henceforth the 
interests of All Australia must stand before the interest of any 
particular State, and that provincial selfishness must not unduly 
affect Federal politics; but the Commonwealth will not be 
strengthened or sustained by the sacrifice of any one province to a 
sentiment which too often avoids practical necessity. 

It is now twelve years since I studied Queensland questions on 
the spot; but I am not forgetful of the conditions under which 
Australian sugar was, and is, successfully produced—conditions 
which, to my mind, must be maintained if the manufacture of sugar 
is to remain a profitable industry. 

Before dealing at large with the employment of the Kanaka, a 
general statement of the system may be in place. One has only to 
glance at the map of Australia to see that, in the nature of things, 
the question of coloured labour must exist. Queensland lies latitudin- 
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ally between 10° and 29° south of the Equator. It therefore stands 
to the southern tropics in the same position as India, Burmah, Siam, 
Arabia, the Sahara desert, Mexico, and Central America occupy in 
the northern. The world over, sugar, cotton, rice, and coffee can 
be satisfactorily cultivated only by the employment of black labour. 
That is almost an axiom. White labour has its physical limitations, 
and the tropical sun obdurately imposes one of them. It is not 
asserted here that the white man has never cut cane in the fields ; but 
where he has attempted it he has either gone down in the struggle 
or presently refused ‘to do nigger’s work.’ In Mauritius, in the 
West Indies, in Demerara, in Java, in Natal, and in all sugar-growing 
countries, black labour is indispensable for the field work, and the 
industry exists and succeeds by reason of it. 

In Queensland, however, Kanaka labour has made and unmade 
governments, and it will do so again. Public opinion flowed one 
way in 1885, and just as strongly back again in 1892. The years 
between were the seven lean years for sugar-cane, and scores of 
thousands of pounds’ worth of machinery lay idle. It had been 
declared by the Legislature that black labour must go; the industry 
languished, the planter lost heart—and money; and the whole 
colony felt a decrease of prosperity. 

But to outline the system in Queensland. A sugar plantation 
may be only 160 acres, or it'may be ten times as large. In normal 
cases the planter requires one Kanaka for every six acres. This 
coloured labour he obtains from the Polynesian Islands, at a cost of 
about twenty pounds for the transport of each man. The Kanaka is 
engaged for a term of three years, at the end of which period, if the 
engagement is not renewed, the planter is bound to return him to 
the island whence he came. This coloured labour is specifically 
confined to ‘tropical or semi-tropical agriculture,’ a provision which 
guards against its competition with white labour in higher pursuits. 
During his engagement the Kanaka is housed, clothed, and fed; and 
his rations and other allowances are specified by Act of Parliament, 
and secured to him by the supervision of a Government ‘ protector.’ 
Medical attendance is also provided; and his money wage is 61. a 
year. His hours of work are eight hours a day in winter, and nine 
in summer. The rest of the day is his own, and Saturday is a half, 
and Sunday a whole holiday. These are the regulations which 
prevail at the present time; and, while they may be occasionally 
transgressed, in the main they are strictly carried out. The Royal 
Commission of 1885 discovered and condemned many abuses in 
connection with the transportation of Polynesians; but Rear- 
Admiral Lord Charles Scott, C.B., who was instructed by the 
Imperial Government to watch the recruiting of Kanakas in the 
islands of the Western Pacific, was able to report that ‘ no fault was 
to be found with the recruiting system since 1885,’ and that ‘he 
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cannot, after careful consideration, condemn it.’ Mr. Kinnaird Rose, 
the legal member of the Royal Commission on the Polynesian 
Labour Trade, wrote in 1892: 


Not a single complaint has been made since 1885 of illegal recruiting, nor even 
of practices which by strict interpretation might be called irregular. . . . The 
calumnies about slavery and oppression, and so on, have been pretty effectually 
disposed of. Kanakas can now be engaged in their own island homes for a term 
of service in Queensland as much free from constraint and over-reaching as 
agricultural servants can be engaged at hiring fairs in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and separation from home ties and family associations is no more morally wrong 
in one case than in the other, 


Nor does the social or economic aspect of the question alter its 
legitimacy. Kanaka labour in Queensland is both expedient and 
inevitable. Socially, the Polynesian field-worker occupies a position 
far removed from slavery. He is much too costly for abuse—a fact 
which is quite as potent as paternal legislation to secure his comfort 
and well-being. In the eye of the law he is the equal of the white 
man, and viclence done him is speedily reported to the ‘ protector,’ 
through whom his assailant may be indicted for assault. While his 
physical maintenance is secure, his moral welfare is not neglected— 
the employer is quick to see that consideration brings its own 
reward in more cheerful labour. The crowning proof of the Kanaka’s 
well-being is his usual anxiety to renew his three years’ contract 
rather than return home. 

It does not appear that the employment of coloured labour on 
the sugar plantations takes the bread out of any man’s mouth, since 
the white man refuses the job. In the production of sugar white 
and black labour are complementary energies. The white man 
cannot, and will not, cut the sugar-cane; but the field labour of the 
Kanaka in Queensland makes work for at least thirty thousand over- 
seers, engineers, firemen, smiths, and others engaged in the process 
of refining. The sugar industry creates a demand for machinery, a 
need for shipping, and a very considerable consumption of coal. It 
may be assumed that it affects, directly or indirectly, every other 
industry in Queensland. Queensland has found this out, however, 
by a series of painful and costly experiments. There were, and 
probably still are, men in Australia who say, ‘Better the country a 
desert than endure this anachronism of civilisation ;’ but these have 
no real knowledge of the circumstances, no conception of the exact 
place the industry holds in the trade of the country. The findings 
of the Royal Commission of 1885 disturbed the sensibilities of the 
people, and a five-year limit was forthwith placed on the issuing of 
licenses for importing coloured labour; but its effect only went to 
show that black labour was the sine qua non of cane-growing. As 
I have stated above, a period of intense depression ensued. 

To define this depression more particularly. The banks refused to 
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make further advances for the continuation of a doomed industry ; and 
the sugar business went from bad to worse. The planters realised the 
hopelessness of trying to carry on an industry without suitable labour. 
The cane was left uncut, and the mills closed down. The output 
fell from sixty-nine thousand tons in 1890 to fifty-one thousand 
tons in 1891; in 1892 there were only 72 mills in operation, 
as against 166 in 1885. Ruin was hardly stayed by the earnest 
provision which the Government made for securing cheap white 
labour. Agents sought to recruit the labour market from Great 
Britain, Germany, and Denmark, but without success. In fact, all such 
schemes were wrecked by the Queensland labour unions, on whose 
behalf the step had been taken. Mr. Chataway’s plan of small hold- 
ings and central Government mills was given a fair trial at Mackay, 
but while it justified itself in some respects, it failed to solve the 
problem. The effect of the embargo at length became so obviously 
ruinous that its own sponsor could no longer endure it ; and in 1892 
Sir Samuel Griffith issued his manifesto. This, as everyone knows, 
provided for a continuance of Kanaka labour for ten years. Careful 
regulations were drafted to prevent the recurrence of abuses. These 
are the regulations herebefore described, and they are still in effect. 

In the face of that experience it seems unfortunate that Mr. 
Barton should make the abolition of black labour a part of his 
policy. Neither is his selection of Mr. Drake as Queensland’s 
representative in the Federal Cabinet a source of comfort for the 
sugar-planters, for the new Postmaster-General frankly confesses his 
opposition to black labour. Indeed, he is one of the minority who 
strove against the extension of Polynesian labour in 1892, and one 
of the few eminent men in Queensland whom time has not con- 
verted. Even Mr. W. H. Groom, under whose chairmanship the 
Royal Commission reported against the continuance of the Kanaka, 
and who for many years on the platform and in the press has steadily 
sought to exclude the Polynesian, has changed his views, and, in a 
speech delivered by him not long since, he declared that the sugar 
industry was too important to be imperilled by any sudden attempt 
to do without coloured labour. 

Like the United States, Australia has every variety of soil, and 
climates both tropical and temperate. She is self-contained, and if 
her tropical industries are to receive their natural development, 
tropical labour is indispensable. But this is a matter of expediency, 
not, of principle, and men who hold these views are not without 
hope that changing conditions may alter them. The sugar-planter, 
no less than his fellow-countrymen, wishes Australia to be a white 
man’s continent ; he is, however, unwilling to believe that a regulated 
supply of Polynesian labour is a menace to that proper ambition 
and determination. A reasonable, yet exacting, system of indenture 
and the tentative residence of Kanakas do not compromise that faith. 
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A bitter experience has convinced him that for some time to come 
the black man is necessary, and, indeed, that the black man is all that 
stands between the reclaimed cane-fields and their reversion to a state 
of tropical wilderness, He is not without hope that the day will 
come—perhaps after a generation or two of acclimatisation—when 
black labour may go and white labour shall take its place; but he 
knows that time, not legislation, is the only specific. Meanwhile, 
he knows that in the field the white man (even when he can be got 
to attempt it) costs more and is worth less than the Kanaka; and 
Australia must needs have the cheapest possible labour to enable her 
to compete with the bounty-fed sugar of foreign nations. An 
industry which annually produces one and a-half million sterling 
should not be sent to the wall by ill-considered Federal legislation 
which has its origin in a misconceived race question. 


GILBERT PARKER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


KOREA FROM THE JAPANESE 
STANDPOINT 


SEVENTEEN centuries ago the Japanese emperor Chuai was playing 
his lute in the presence of his wife and prime minister. Whether 
on account of the music or from some other cause, the empress 
became inspired with a divine afflatus and began to utter the 
thoughts put into her mind by the deity. ‘There is a land to the 
westward,’ she exclaimed, ‘ and in that land is abundance of treasure, 
gold and silver, dazzling to look upon. This land | will now bestow 
upon you.’ 

The emperor pushed away his lute. ‘If you go up to a high 
place and look towards the west,’ said he, ‘ there is no land to be 
seen, but only the great waters. They are lying spirits who have 
spoken to you.’ 

Then the god was filled with anger and again he moved the 
empress to prophesy. ‘You are not fit,’ she said, ‘to rule this 
empire. Go the one road!’ 

But the prime minister trembled when he heard these words, and 
said to his master, ‘I am troubled, my heavenly sovereign, by this 
terrible message. Continue, I pray, to play the august lute.’ 

The emperor Chuai commenced to play softly: gradually the 
sound died away ; all was still. They held a light to his face and 
saw that he was dead. But the empress put herself at the head of 
her fleet, invaded the land of gold and silver with her warriors, and 
soon made the three kingdoms of Korea tributary to Japan. 

These things happened, we are told, in the year 2U1 a.D., and the 
story of the valiant empress is as familiar to a Japanese as is that of 
Boadicea to ourselves. From that time to this Korea has always 
held a foremost place in the imagination of the Japanese people, and 
now, when the fate of the peninsula seems trembling in the balance, 
it may throw some light on the probable action of Japan in the near 
future to note how much she has owed to Korea in the past and how 
much she depends on that country in the present. A many-sided 
sentiment, the tradition of conquest, and the need of food and space 
to live in, all play an important part in that complex feeling which 
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may at any moment prompt a race not easily duped with assurances 
again to take up arms so recently laid aside. 

The first and ‘perhaps the most important debt owed by Japan to 
Korea was on account of the introduction of the Buddhist religion. 
This faith found its way northwards and eastwards until in the middle 
of the first century it prevailed so widely in China that a special 
deputation was sent to India by the emperor Ming Ti, with commands 
to procure copies of the sacred books. This was successfully accom- 
plished ; Buddhism flourished exceedingly in its new home ; it spread 
from China to Korea, and from Korea was carried by missionaries to 
the islands of Japan, where at that time the people were far behind 
their neighbours on the mainland in civilisation. Whatever may be 
thought of Buddhism as an elevating influence, few would deny that 
it was above and beyond the barren faith of Shintoism from an 
educational point of view. And with the new religion came new 
ideas of science, a new literature, a broader philosophy, and a gradual 
solvent of insular bigotry. From the end of the sixth century, when 
the first Buddhist temple was erected in Japan, to this day, Buddhist 
ideas and refinements have permeated the minds of the people. It 
may be, as many thoughtful Japanese believe, that Buddbism has 
lived its allotted time, and that Shintoism, the indigenous and official 
religion of the country, is more suited to the present needs of Japan. 
It may be that the desperate efforts now being made by the Japanese 
Buddhists to revive the ancient glories of their faith are doomed to 
failure. Still the teaching has entered into the very fibre of the 
race, and the Shintoist or agnostic can no more divest himself of the 
modes of thought adopted from Korea by his ancestors than he can 
rid himself of the blood which runs in his veins. In the case of the 
common people the two creeds are so inextricably mixed that the 
man who figures in a procession in honour of Hachiman to-day will 
pay a bonze to bang his gong to-morrow. 

In this way then Japan is deeply indebted to a country which, 
like Ireland in our own case, was a fountain of light when the sun 
had as yet scarcely risen on the eastern islands. Nor is this the 
only respect in which the stories of Ireland and Korea resemble one 
another. 

The next great debt which Japan owes to Korea isher Art. This 
may sound strange to Europeans, who are accustomed to associate 
the so-called ‘Land of Morning Calm’ with constant and bloody 
riots, gross ignorance, and uncouth hats; and to globe-trotters who 
find nothing more artistic to bring home with them than certain 
quaint brazen vessels provocative of mirth in the breasts of those 
who have some knowledge of the Far East. Nevertheless it is true. 
Korea for fifteen centuries had been claimed as tributary to China, 
but in the middle of the seventh century a.D. its conquest was 
definitely achieved, and for some nine hundred years from that time 
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the Koreans shared in the artistic progress of their masters. The 
tie which bound them to the Dragon Throne was indeed slender 
enough, but the Koreans seem to have been sufficiently intelligent 
to admire and imitate Chinese handicrafts while as yet the Japan- 
ese were more concerned with swords and spears than with delicate 
cups or decorated caskets. Korean immigrants, however, sowed the 
seed which the Japanese abundantly watered. It fell too on fruitful 
soil, and the flower was one of great beauty. But whatever may be 
the truth as to the hotly contested merits of Japanese and Chinese 
art, there can be no doubt as tothe fact that Korea was the connect- 
ting link between Japan and the earlier developed empire on the 
mainland. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible for an educated 
Japanese not to feel a deep interest in Korea, Even at the present 
day Korean influence can be traced in many a Japanese palace and 
temple. At the Shiba Temples in the capital one of the most 
perfect bronze gates is the handiwork of Korean artificers. The 
visitor to Kyoto may see some of the best and earliest specimens of 
wooden statuary in Japan at the Temple of Koryuji. These are 
nearly all Korean. The finest, a gilt figure, has been restored by 
Japanese, and the result is an image of gold on feet of clay. It was 
the Japanese who made the feet. In the neighbourhood of Nara are 
wall paintings by Koreans better than any the Japanese could produce, 
and the best wood carving in the country—also Korean—is to be 
found at Kobukuji, in the same vicinity. Not every one knows or 
eares about the dark Korean pottery still made at Koishiwara, but 
there are few who do not admire the beautiful crackled faience 
familiar to us as Satsuma ware. The commonest of this is imported 
into Europe; very fine examples can still be procured in Japan, but 
they are modern. The splendid old Japanese Satsuma, lightly 
decorated, is probably not to be obtained for love or money, though 
expert Japanese collectors travel all over the world in search of stray 
specimens. And yet this was only an imitation of the work of 
seventeen families of Korean potters whom the Prince of Satsuma 
introduced in 1598, and whose descendants still live and labour at 
the village of Tsuboya, in that province. Strangely enough. Satsuma, 
where alone the Koreans still survive, is the one portion of Japan 
where the religion introduced by their forefathers is not tolerated. 

Connected with these potters of Koishiwara and Tsuboya is the 
story of Hideyoshi’s conquest of Korea at the end of the sixteenth 
century. They represent the only benefit conferred on Japan by a 
campaign which turned Korea into the most distressful country of 
the Far East. In the course of centuries the Koreans had suffered 
many vicissitudes. They seem to have been alternately conquered 
by Japan and China, while always retaining their own king and 
practical independence. They paid tribute to both countries, pur- 
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suing their own course with a careless disregard of the double yoke 
they were supposed to bear. But Hideyoshi determined to alter this 
state of affairs. He shared the opinion of Chuai’s empress as to the 
power to which Korea owed allegiance, and he conceived the notion 
of conquering that country first and China afterwards. ‘I shall do it 
all as easily,’ he said, ‘as a man rolls up a piece of matting and carries 
it under his arm.’ It was done so far as Korea was concerned, but 
not easily. The campaign dragged on year after year. A mound 
near the Great Buddha at Kyoto bears grim testimony to the number 
of Koreans slain. But the Japanese invaders were also decimated 
and worn out; they erected their mound, they introduced the 
potters mentioned above, and they left Korea desolate and ruined. 
Originally the source of all that was best in Japanese civilisation, it 
has remained a land of desolation and semi-barbarism from then till 
now. Hideyoshi had committed the sin of Orestes, but without the 
provocation. It is only after the lapse of three centuries that Japan 
has fully realised that the act was an act of madness which it is her 
mission, if from no other motive than self-interest, to efface. 

The importance of Korea to Japan in modern times lies in the 
fact that the population of thé latter country is rapidly growing. 
After a certain stage is reached this always means three things— 
emigration, export of manufactured articles, import of raw materials 
and food. At first the Japanese emigrants, who can readily adapt 
themselves to western conditions of life, found a refuge in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and Hawaii. They are good labourers 
provided they get an occasional holiday, but their white rivals soon 
discovered that Japanese cheap labour was only a degree less ruinous 
than the competition of the Chinese. The white men objected most 
strongly to the influx, and legislation followed in respect of all these 
countries which had the effect of rendering it difficult for the Ja- 
panese to establish themselves in the bosom of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The Japanese Government protested, and still protests, against the 
restrictions imposed, but the white man all the world over has a 
horror of Asiatic complexions in connection with his own job, and 
the Japanese are by this time well aware that if they are to colonise 
at all they must colonise among the yellows and the blacks. It is 
highly tempting here to speculate on the influence that the Japanese 
Eurasian may some day exercise on this problem in a period when 
perhaps the Japanese race will have been improved by intermarriage 
with Europeans beyond all recognition, but this would be a digression 
from which it would be difficult to return. It must suffice to note 
the fact that the effect of growing population combined with foreign 
restrictive legislation has been to make Japan look towards the main- 
land on the west. There she has marked out two localities which 
she regards as her legitimate spheres. One is Fokien, facing the 
island of Formosa; the other is Korea. It will be remembered that 
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Korea formed the pretext of the war with China, and the first article 
of the Treaty of Peace signed at Shimonoseki runs as follows: ‘China 
recognises definitely the full and complete independence and autonomy 
of Korea, and in consequence the payment of tribute and performance 
of ceremonies and formalities by Korea to China in derogation of such 
independence and autonomy shall wholly cease for the future.’ 

This treaty was signed in 1895, and since then the Japanese have 
spent much thought and money on Korea. Already in Seoul, the 
capital, 5 per cent. of the population are Japanese. At Chemulpho 
the proportion is probably higher. At Fusan there is a flourishing 
Japanese settlement, and the Japanese are rapidly increasing in other 
important towns. They have obtained by pressure or purchase the 
concessions for the Seoul-Chemulpho and Seoul-Fusan railways ; 
they have mining concessions at Chiksan, Changsan, Songhwa (gold), 
Cholwan (iron), Phyongyang (anthracite), and more at several other 
places. They have whaling rights connected with three provinces ; 
they conduct the Post and Telegraph services; they maintain nearly 
twenty schools, and as many Buddhist missionaries ; they have under- 
taken and nearly completed the foreshore reclamations at Chemulpho, 
Mokpho, Kumsanpho, and Masanpho; they own half the banking es- 
tablishments, have built a mint, and keep the Treasury funds, though 
the latter is not what a London banker would term a good account. 
It is needless to add, therefore, that their political and commercial 
stake in the country is very great, especially as the above list by no 
means exhausts the limits of their enterprise. Russia, on the other 
hand, has three almost worthless coal-mining concessions, a branch 
bank, a Greek Church priest who baptises all and sundry, some 
whaling rights, the valuable privilege of felling trees in certain 
districts, some land privately acquired at Chinanpho, and a coaling 
station at Masanpho in default of another to which Japan successfully 
raised objection last year. Her influence at Court is considerable, 
but no case is on record of its having prevailed in opposition to that 
of the Japanese. 

So much for Japanese enterprise in Korea. The service Korea 
renders to Japan is proportionate. In the first place Korea supplies 
Japanese merchants with an important and growing market. The 
extent of the imports from Japan is not to be measured by the needs 
of the 30,000 Japanese settlers alone, because each Japanese is a 
propagandist of his native customs, which are readily copied by the 
people among whom he resides. Hence it is not surprising to find 
that in the year 1899, for example, out of 1,666 steamers entering 
Korean ports 1,159 were Japanese, and that of their aggregate 
tonnage 602,227 out of 746,000 tons were credited to Japan. Not 
only is the carrying trade entirely in the hands of the Japanese, but 
the internal trade also is under their control. Mr. Jordan in his 
Report on Korea for 1899 says that the Japanese understand far 
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better how to deal with the Koreans even than the Chinese, from 
which statement the position of other traders may be easily inferred. 
It is difficult to tabulate the exact amounts of Japanese imports into 
Korea, but if we take the principal port, Chemulpho, as an example 
we find that while British goods perhaps constitute rather less than 
a quarter of the total imports in value Japanese goods are certainly 
rather more, and it is probable that they amount to something like 
a half. Japan sends to Chemulpho shirtings, cotton piece goods, 
yarn, sheetings, kerosene, matches, spirits, silk piece goods, and other 
things to the annual value of about 140,000/. And Korea sends 
practically all her exports to Japan, who presumably discharges 
Korean debts to other countries with her own exports. Of Korean 
exports to the total value of half a million sterling Japan absorbs 
sixty-eight per cent. in rice and beans alone. The value of the 
former was returned by Mr. Jordan at 141,785/. for 1899, and of the 
latter at 197,477/. These commodities are of vital importance to 
Japan; they represent the food supply of a large portion of her 
population ; and the fact that Korean beans are being cut out by 
those from Manchuria, while Japanese trade is rapidly increasing in 
that country, does not simplify the question of how much Russian 
aggression Japan will feel willing to tolerate in Korea, but rather 
complicates it. In 1899 no less than 93 per cent. of the exports 
from Niuchwang were taken by Japan, while in the Manchurian 
carrying trade they are fast supplanting our own countrymen. 

Such being the history and présent condition of Japan’s relations 
with Korea, there forces itself on the attention of the Japanese 
people the awkward fact that Russia desires to absorb that fertile but 
backward country. Apart from Russia’s jealous desire to weaken 
Japan it is easy to see that Korea divides Port Arthur from Vladi- 
vostock for naval purposes. Russian men-of-war, to go from one to 
the other, must pass through the Korean Strait, where the Japanese 
island of Tsushima threatens them, as has been pointed out, like a 
second Gibraltar. Who is going to obtain possession of the Korean 
Ceuta? Russia answered this question when she took Port Arthur, 
for by so doing she threw her shoe over the wall. But Japan has 
not acknowledged that it admits of this answer only. It is probable 
that the Japanese are not easily influenced by ingenious phrases. 
They do not understand the soothing significance of ‘ geographical 
gravitation ;’ they are prone to interpret agreements and treaties in 
their obvious sense ; and as for assurances, they are utterly lost upon 
them. Here, then, is a clear conflict of interests as regards Russia and 
Japan. To the former Korea is a stumbling-block on the path of 
empire; to the latter she is one of the columns on which the national 
edifice is supported. It seems so obvious that the issue must be 
decided by the sword sooner or later that, were a Japanese Bismarck 
to arise, it is almost certain he would take the earliest convenient 
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opportunity of presenting the Russian minister with his papers. It 
is rumoured, indeed, that more than once during the last two years 
Japan has threatened Russia, and to any one who watches Japanese 
politics closely it is apparent that such threats would be very 
seriously meant. Even during the last twelve months a notable and 
ominous change has occurred in Japanese public opinion as to how 
far Russia should be permitted to advance towards the Sea of Japan. 
A few extracts from the Japanese Press will help to make this point 
clear. 

In December 1899 one of the leading Tokyo papers wrote as 
follows : 


What Japan wants in Korea is not the acquisition of any territorial power 
but merely the protection of her industrial and commercial interests, to the 
expansion of which Russia has expressly recorded her pledge not to interpose any 
opposition, Japan wants to have the territorial integrity of Korea respected by, 
and her doors kept open to, all nations, and on these points too Russia has 
repeatedly signified her complete agreement. It will thus be seen that, so far as 
we can judge from the known desires of Japan and the officially expressed 
intentions of Russia, there is no fundamental conflict of opinion between the two 
Powers on the Korean question. 


This represents one phase of instructed Japanese opinion at that 
date. But many took another view, which was clearly set forth by 
the Jimmin a few months later. ‘It is well understood by the 
Japanese,’ said that journal, ‘ that even in the event of their victory 
over the Russians they would not be able to deal a blow at the latter 
in Europe, and that should the contest be prolonged the financial 
strain would be too much for them to bear.’ In accordance with this 
conviction the Nippon had already urged that Japan should abandon 
all opposition to Russia in the north, holding that Japan’s natural 
line of expansion lay southwards in Fokien, and there alone. But 
the Jimmi had invented another way out of the difficulty. ‘The 
only solution,’ it said, ‘ which will satisfy Japan will be the complete 
withdrawal of Russian political influence from the peninsula, leaving 
the latter under the sole care and guidance of this country (Japan), 
in return for Japan’s entire abstinence from interference with Russian 
activity in Northern China.’ This suggestion, though on the face of 
it a temporising one, deserves careful attention, because it was, and is 
still, approved by many in Japan. The project of the Nippon was 
laughed to scorn. ‘To maintain our position in China,’ wrote the 
Japan Times, ‘ and to prevent Korea from falling into hostile hands, 
such undoubtedly has been and still is the fundamental idea of 
Japan’s policy in the Far East.’ 

In July of last year the Korean question suddenly became acute, 
owing to the Russian action in Manchuria. The Jimmin continued 
to advocate a free hand for Russia in Manchuria, in return for 
Japanese liberty of action in Korea; but nearly all the other 
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journals, including the Jiji Shimpo, the Chugai Shogyo, and the 
Chuo, openly urged the Government to occupy Korea with a military 
force. The comparative reticence of semi-official newspapers like 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun and of the influential Kokuwmin Shimbun 
was no less significant than these outspoken utterances. One 
Tokyo newspaper, which is supposed to enjoy a large measure of 
official confidence, besought its readers to remain calm on these two 
grounds: (1) that Russia was far weaker than generally supposed ; 
and (2) that when the time for action came those in authority would 
leave nothing undone that Japan could do. 

The nation’s temper was rising. A month more and the Nippon 
itself had been carried away with the stream. We hear no more of 
expansion in Fokien and the south; on the contrary, that journal 
calls upon Japan to ignore her agreement with Russia as to not 
sending troops to Korea except by mutual consent, and to establish 
a military occupation without delay. Once more the Jimmin is 
found true to its original policy. It will not hear of Korea being 
made a buffer State. The Korean peninsula, it declares, is a 
perpetual annoyance: ‘the further continuance of this source of 
international friction is unendurable for Japanese statesmen, and it 
is presumable that the Russian diplomatists are also profoundly 
sensible of the dangers attending the continuance of the present 
state of things.’ Let Japan, it continues, take Korea, and as for 
Manchuria, Russia is welcome to try her hand at civilising it. 

One more extract may be given ; it is the sort of thing men say 
when they are prepared to fight. ‘Whether Korean integrity were 
guaranteed by two Powers, as it is at present, or by more than two, 
as proposed ’ (sc. by Mr. Ryu Koizuka), ‘it would not matter much, 
for practically Japan is the only Power which is sufficiently interested 
in the matter to see to the strict observance of the guarantee by 
Russia. In a word, the matter lies between Japan and Russia alone, 
and if any permanent and peaceful solution is possible it should be 
sought in a mutual understanding between them alone. We sincerely 
hope that such an understanding will not be impossible, but in any 
case it seems clear that in settling the Korean question with Russia 
the Japanese cannot count upon the active co-operation of any third 
Power.’ 

During the last three months affairs in Manchuria have been 
growing more critical from a Japanese point of view. Marquis 
Yamagata dissolved his ministry on the express ground that the 
situation demanded one man above all others to take the helm, and 
that man was the Marquis Ito. He, we are told, has been endeavour- 
ing to moderate the excitement of his countrymen. How inflammable 
the public mind now is may be judged from the fact that on the 
17th of February last an assemblage of over three thousand people 
was dispersed by the police at the mere mention of the Manchurian 
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railway, for fear of a breach of the public peace, and a smaller politica) 
gathering was similarly broken up on the same day when one of the 
speakers alluded to Russia. And what has Marquis Ito to say to his 
countrymen at this crisis? What is his message of peace and con- 
solation? Addressing his followers on the 26th of March last, he is 
reported to have said that Japan had attained a position enabling 
her to protect her legitimate interests and to take whatever steps 
were required by the exigencies of any situation. He added that it 
was impossible to deny that Japan felt the influence of the complica- 
tion connected with her neighbour, or to ignore the clouds on the 
horizon. Marquis Ito is not a man who willingly takes the people 
into his confidence. In fact, he scarcely conceals from his audiences 
that he regards them as untrained children, and he adopts much the 
same tone towards them as did a former Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs towards the rest of the House of Commons. Hence 
the above speech is the more significant. 

The despatch of relief troops to Seoul three months before the 
usual time, together with three officers of the head-quarters staff, 
and the reported activity in Japanese arsenals at the present moment, 
may be interpreted as signs that Japan realises the importance of 
being in earnest. The establishment of a torpedo boat station at 
Moji and the curious movements of Japanese and Russian men-of- 
war in Korean waters seem to point to the same conclusion. From 
all quarters of the globe we are now being enlightened as to what 
Japan has been saying to Russia and what Russia has been saying in 
reply. But we are not concerned here to bring the story of their 
differences up to the date of this morning’s paper or to appreciate the 
latest rumour from Shanghai or Washington. Enough has been 
said to show that the difficulty to be faced by both empires is a very 
real one, and to the ordinary mind only one solution, and that a 
terrible one, seems possible, whatever temporary arrangement may 
be made about Manchuria. 

‘ There is a land to the westward, and in that land is abundance 
of treasure, gold and silver, dazzling to look upon. This land I will 
now bestow upon you.’ 

So prophesied the inspired empress to her consort seventeen cen- 
turies ago. And he pushed away his lute and said, ‘They are lying 
spirits who have spoken to you.’ Then the god was filled with anger 
and the empress prophesied again, saying, ‘ You are not fit to rule 
this empire. Go the one road!’ 

The emperor was stricken with sudden death, and after she had 
done her work the empress also died. But, being dead, she still 
speaks to those of her own nation, while the fate of the emperor is 
not forgotten. 

H. N. G. Busnsy. 
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THE BLUNDER OF MODERN EDUCATION 


In these days of unexampled international competition, when, on the 
one hand, England has reached a stage of her Imperial development 
that must inevitably make great demands upon the British race, 
while, on the other, we are compelled to acknowledge ourselves far 
inferior to our great rivals in educational equipment for the impend- 
ing commercial struggle, the question must force itself upon us: 
Whence comes this obvious waste of educational effort and of the 
material it serves to manufacture? It is a question which must 
come to the forefront now that we stand upon the threshold, not so 
much of a new century—for that merely signifies a mechanical calcu- 
lation of time—as of a new era in political and social life. And it 
is one that cannot be shirked if the Anglo-Saxon race is to survive in 
the struggle of the nations, and to accomplish the great mission 
which some of the most far-seeing world politicians have ascribed 
to it. 

The assertion that our entire system of education is totally 
wrong from beginning to end will probably scandalise both the con- 
ventional Conservative and the progressive-minded Educationalist. 
The vast majority of people either cling to the conviction that the 
system itself is adequate, or believe that its principles only require 
extension to meet the growing necessities of a rapid increase in 
population and commercial competition. Such persons can be 
induced to tinker with the existing machinery, but they are unable 
to grasp the idea that the whole foundations of our educational 
system are absolutely false in principle; that most of the great 
educationalists and teachers of the past have expended their genius 
in building up this system upon altogether wrong lines; and that 
their efforts have had the effect of retarding, instead of encouraging, 
the intellectual development of the race. The greatest obstacle to 
human progress that evolution has to encounter is this mental con- 
ventionality, which is the direct product of a system of education 
that aims at creating a uniform type of mind. Thousands of young 
men and women are turned out every year by our schools and 
universities upon an exact pattern, like sausages from a Chicago 
factory. Each is provided with precisely the same stock of know- 
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ledge, and consequently the market becomes overcrowded with 
enormous numbers of workers all trained to perform the same set of 
fanctions. The number of university graduates who sink into 
poverty and obscurity has often been remarked upon by persons who 
have made a special study of cheap lodging-houses and their inmates. 
What is the explanation of this circumstance? Is it because educa- 
tion is in itself an ineffectual preparation for the actualities of life ? 
Or are the subjects taught in our schools and universities useless and 
unprofitable of themselves? The answer is that education is an 
indispensable preparation for any kind of efficient work, but that it 
must be education applied in a sensible and logical manner. The 
curriculum itself probably contains all the subjects that may be 
necessary or useful. It is not what is taught that is ridiculous, but 
the cramming of each individual with the identical stock of 
knowledge possessed by his neighbour, without regard to his personal 
taste and capacity. 

Let us take the case of the average well-educated man. He is 
born, we will suppose, of parents whose means just enable them to 
give him the best obtainable education, but do not suffice to render 
him independent of earning his own livelihood. At the age of five, 
probably earlier, he is taught to read and write. Half a dozen years 
are then spent in preparing him, by a conventional course of ele- 
mentary study, for a public school. He is sent to the latter at 
eleven or twelve, and remains there until he is twenty or thereabouts. 
During this period he is crammed with precisely the same informa- 
tion as the other boys. His recreations are practically organised for 
him, and he acquires uniform habits of mind with his companions. 
When he leaves, the school has stamped upon him a common indi- 
viduality shared by all his schoolfellows. This process is then 
continued at the university. He enters with hundreds of other 
young men upon a certain course with a fixed object—the taking of 
his degree. The same kind of inflexible routine is conscientiously 
gone through, and his mind thoroughly flavoured with the university 
sauce which is to identify him throughout life. By the time he has 
graduated—not only in book knowledge, but in manners, habits of 
dress, thought, and everything else—his parents have done all they 
can for him. He has now to choose a career for himself. Feeling 
no call to the Church, he elects to go in for the Civil Service com- 
petitive examinations. Then follows the greatest of all educational 
crimes—the stuffing of the brain with so much knowledge avoirdu- 
pois. He muffs at everything, however, and, having no taste for the 
law and being absolutely unfitted for business, he tries to make a 
living by his pen. Hundreds of others, he finds, are in a similar 
plight and are trying to do the same thing. But here, if anywhere, 
the defects of his training become conspicuous. Journalism wants 
ideas. He can only offer good grammar, a style founded upon the 
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Latin syntax, and some classical ornamentation. There is no market, 
he discovers, for these commodities. They may be excellent acces- 
sories, but they are to be found, like the Masters of Arts who pen 
them, at every street corner. So, being equally unfitted by reason 
of his grammatical accomplishments for cheap reporting on the 
daily Press, he drags on a miserable and immoral existence as a 
university coach, helping others to the same unhappy state of exist- 
ence into which he has himself fallen. By the time he has arrived 
at middle age, he begins to discover that the world is not very well 
ordered ; a fact which he probably ascribes to some defect in the 
political system. An exceptionally gifted man, even at this mature - 
period, sometimes succeeds in shaking off the parasitic traces of his 
early training. But for the average person it is too late; and it is 
even doubtful if he ever realises that he is the victim, not of a cruel 
and callous world, but of an idiotic system of education specially 
designed to fit the smallest possible number for survival. 

The whole theory upon which our educational method is based 
is, in fact, utterly absurd and hopelessly unsuited to the ordinary 
conditions of life. If we wish to establish a rational system, we 
must go to the root of the evil and build up an entirely new edifice 
upon fresh foundations. The modern method of bringing up children, 
in the first instance, completely stunts their educational growth ; and 
the process of teaching to which they are subjected at too early an age 
succeeds in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in merely checking 
their intellectual development; while the final touch of the uni- 
versity—unless it be happily escaped—deals it the coup de grace in 
the most approved fashion. The mischief really commences, there- 
fore, with early childhood. It has found its origin in the stupidity 
of parents, due of course to the cast-iron conveutionality which has 
been forced upon them from youth upwards, warping all tendency to 
independent and rational thought. But of late years the State, 
equally hide-bound from precisely the identical causes, has stepped 
in and translated this parental ignorance into an Act of Parliament. 
It is now actually an offence against the law to give a child a proper 
chance of developing the faculties with which evolution has been 
trying, in its struggle against the imbecility of mankind, to 
endow the human race. The moment an infant has learnt enough 
words to enable it to form ideas, down swoops the State (or, in better 
classes of society, the parent or guardian) and hands it over to the 
pedagogue to manufacture its thoughts and force its mind into 
conventional channels. This wicked proceeding stops the natural 
growth of the mind. Genius and originality, both of which exist 
potentially in the unsophisticated child, are eradicated with a 
perversity that is almost malicious. If not utterly and wantonly 
destroyed, they are kept under and discouraged, until, like all disused 
faculties, they finally disappear of their own accord, At the age of 
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five, children begin to develop powers of observation. If left alone, 

or merely encouraged to exercise this function in their own way, 
children will contract the habit of thinking things out for themselves. 
How many grown-up people do this? The whole science of life as 
we practise it consists in using substitutes for individual reflection. 
Novelists save us the trouble of philosophising on our own account 
about human nature; the Press provides us with manufactured 
opinions on all the topics of the day; the pulpit bolsters up our 
religious beliefs with ready-made arguments. It is all the result of 
our early training; and the wonder is that people can be found to 
express any new ideas at all. On this fatal plan the youth of the 
nation is brought up. Original thought is methodically nipped in 
the bud; and with the first initiation into the mysteries of the 
alphabet commences an organised attempt to infuse into every child’s 
brain the same heritage of conventional, thought-paralysing facts. 

As far as the bringing up of young children is concerned, the 
remedy is obvious. Until they have reached the age of seven years, 
at the least, children must not receive any instruction at all. The 
duty of the School Attendance Officer should be reversed. It 
ought to be his function to see, not that children attend school at a 
certain age, but that they do not attend before attaining a minimum 
number of years, which might be fixed at seven or even more. 
Such a prohibition would undo a vast amount of evil, although 
parents would of course be free to act as they pleased in their own 
homes. Doubtless it would take a generation or more to get rid 
of conventional notions respecting the teaching of children; but if 
the State set the necessary example, common sense would in the end 
prevail against case-hardened stupidity. By this means a chance 
would be given to children to show the bent of their minds. Anybody 
who has had much to do with children will know that there is a wonder- 
ful development of curiosity and speculation regarding almost 
everything in the universe between the ages of five and seven. 
Education should consist in encouraging and fostering it, instead of 
in diverting the brain into the channels of the common-place. The 
teaching of elementary subjects ought to be applied tentatively and 
with great caution, the main objective of the teacher being to allow 
the mind to expand as much as possible outside of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It should be remembered that the first of these 
subjects is too apt to supply a substitute for original reflection, while 
the other two are more or less mechanical exercises of the brain 
and hand. Primary education should, in fact, be limited to the 
fewest possible subjects. Reading, writing, history, and the native 
language would form a sufficient basis upon which to rest the founda- 
tions of individual development. 

Our existing school system consists in lumping together masses 
of school children in what are called classes, and stuffing into their 
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heads collectively a quantity of knowledge based, not upon the 
individual bent of each child, but upon a fixed code and curriculum. 
The principle is to set forty or fifty children doing and thinking 
precisely the same thing. The result is inevitable. There is a top 
of the class and a bottom of the class. Those who reach the former 
are regarded as the clever ones ; those who remain at the latter are 
looked upon as dunces. The classification is wholly unfair and 
grossly idiotic. All that it really reveals is the perniciousness of a 
system which creates stupid children by forcing upon their brains 
subjects for which they are not receptive. The fool of the Latin 
class might distinguish himself in natural history ; but the pedagogue . 
goes on stuffing him with syntax and grammar, regardless of the fact 
that his mind is absorbed in beetles, and that he never attends 
school without a pocketful of mice. Not only must this method of 
teaching en bloc be abolished altogether, but teaching in itself, as 
we understand the term, should be rigorously avoided. Every en- 
couragement ought to be given to pupils to think. There should 
be less reading and more reflection. The pernicious custom of 
learning by rote ought to be inscribed upon the penal code. Hanging 
would be too light a punishment for the teacher who destroyed 
the minds of his charges by making them commit Casabianca to 
memory. It is not the duty of the schoolmaster to drone out set 
lessons to a class, but to get into touch with each pupil and to assist 
the development of his individuality. Teachers should not lead, but 
follow. It should be their function to discover the natural bent of 
each child, and to shape its course of study accordingly. The minds 
of children cannot be developed to full advantage under a compulsory 
and uniform method. The aim of education should be to get the 
best out of each individual, and not to obtain an average of mediocrity. 
This result can only be attained by differential treatment, not by 
wholesale cramming on a cast-iron system. In Germany some 
attempt, it is true, is made in the direction of specialisation. Bat 
it is made too late. The uniform type of young man is first produced 
by the conventional method, and specialisation is grafted on at the 
end of the process. It is a half-measure which retains the erroneous 
principles of education, whilst making a lame effort to counter- 
balance some of the evils they serve to produce. But the results, as 
the last quarter of a century has shown, are at least very much in 
advance of what we are attaining in this country. 

In fact, without descending to personalities, it may be pointed 
out that England has never felt more acutely than during the past 
eighteen months the want of great men. There are hundreds of 
conventionally educated, uniform-patterned, honourably-intentioned 
mediocrities to grace our public service upon ordinary occasions, 
capable, at the outside, to use Lord Rosebery’s famous phrase, of 
muddling out right in the end. But in times of national emergency 
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we have need of exceptional talent and commanding force of character. 
We cannot boast a liberal supply of this material. There are some 
who might have possessed these qualities; but their education 
has handicapped them. The imagination was killed in early 
childhood; ideas have been allowed no room to expand; the 
mind has been forced to remain within rigid limits, like a fowl’s 
beak bent to a chalk line. The enormous expenditure of public 
money upon the production of machine-made human automata is 
sheer waste. It is at the bottom of half the social problems that are 
perplexing statesmen all over the globe, and is wholly responsible 
for a disastrous form of intellectual competition beside which com- 
mercial rivalry sinks into insignificance. Even if we grapple with 
the evil at once, generations may pass before its effects cease to 
exercise a baleful influence on the lives of thousands of capable men 
and women. But if we neglect to grasp the nettle now, to institute 
a close time for the development of ideas and to educate the youth 
of the nation on principles of common sense, posterity will suffer in 
a way that even we, who drive our scholars to the workhouse, are 
scarcely in a position to realise to the full extent. 


Haro_p E. Gorst. 





OUR RACE AS PIONEERS 


W2art is our position, and what are our necessities ? 

One thing we may be certain of: if the Creator had any purpose 
in creation, all must be working according to His will for definite 
ends, and man is only the agent. 

There is nothing material or visible in which the law of Movement 
is not discernible: whether what we understand by progress is 
visible or not, we may be justified in believing that all is working to 
a definite end. Is it too fanciful to believe that an equally definite 
law directs and governs the acts of men and States ? States rise when 
there is work for them to do on the planet, and fall when they 
have accomplished their work or have proved themselves incapable 
of it. 

Man’s position is distinctly marked out in the Great Ancient 
Story—‘ There was not a man to till the ground!’ All had been set 
in order, it was all good, growth and evolution eternally provided for, 
but an agent was required to keep the machinery in motion; as the 
earthworm was wanted to break up the soil, so man was wanted to till 
the ground. Not to till it merely by scratching it up with the plough, 
but by clearing the jungle, irrigating the arid waste, controlling the 
torrent, draining the swamp, and extirpating destructive reptiles 
and insects. The agent, Man, was wanted. He is a necessity. 

What the earth would be without his work may be illustrated 
and proved by what it has become in the once fertile Campagna of 
Rome, which now through neglect is uninhabitable and poisonous. 

It is certain that modern civilisation has not brought with it all 
virtue and happiness, but it makes a better state of things possible, 
and has made clearer the perception of right and wrong, to be here- 
after fruitful of general good. In our ever probing onward, seeming 
to be so absolutely selfish, we, the English people, are perhaps the 
agents of the great law— Movement, Progress, Evolution. 

This theme and what it implies is hateful to many thinkers with 
much apparent reason, but in the present effect our work is that of 
the pioneer, who, forcing his way through the jungle, destroys many 
beautiful flowers, while at the same time he prepares the soil by 
letting in light and air, and affords the means of the desired 
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development. The whole earth is now required for the increasing 
multitudes with their manifold conditions; but the races are not 
proportionally developing in physical properties. This pioneering is 
carrying out the purpose of the great Lord of the soil, whose labourers 
work without knowledge of His fixed intention. 

The ‘ Great Scheme’ may be subject to changes such as govern 
human conditions, where all is movement, change, mutability ; 
mutability, which means the immutability of permanence, which is 
vitality, which the very changes perfect. Reflection, therefore, will 
not permit the conclusion that the forces which govern human con- 
ditions are distinct from, and outside the government of, the Divine 
regulation of the material forces of nature. 

It is in accordance certainly with every sect of Christianity to 
believe that a ruling Power exists, which takes cognisance of, governs, 
and consequently limits, human actions. That being so, it is no 
great stretch of imagination to believe that the decreed purpose is 
given to men to work out: conscience and experience directing for 
good ; and indifference, recklessness, and evil intention culminating in 
disaster. It is as much aresponsibility, and culpable, to neglect con- 
science and experience in individuals and nations, as it is indolently 
to neglect acting upon the principles of evolution when we have 
become conscious of the law, and as certain to be punished by loss of 
great vital powers in individuals and place in nations, as by conscious 
vice. Surely we may say, then, that it is not fanciful to trace the rise 
and fall of empires to the same law that regulates all things, from the 
precession of the equinoxes to the circulation of the blood. All this 
science makes us acquainted with the constitutional construction of 
physics in nature. It cannot, then, be a very extravagant flight of 
imagination to see in nations chis great law at work, directing a pur- 
pose. The tangible and intangible alike may be for a purpose; but 
one thing is certain—all that hasa beginning has an end, the end 
always coming from internal decay in the case of organisms, and 
most apparent in empires, where it is always brought about by the 
decay of the qualities that gave them birth and held them up. 

‘They also serve who only stand and wait’ can scarcely be 
applicable here. Civilisation admits of no standing still; there can 
be no loitering in Fleet Street, for the policeman’s ‘ Move on’ would 
soon make itself heard. 

The law of expansion is the law of vitality, and consequently of 
humanity, broken down it may be in one place and stretched in 
another—for it is certain that civilisation so lurches out of the real 
line of march as to make us absolutely regret a ruder time ; but our 
efforts at civilisation, even when they fail, still clear the way for 
further civilisation, the only road by which better things may be 
reached. 


Civilisation is like a flood, a mighty overwhelming flood, not so 
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much caused by storms, or even the onward rolling of the great 
ocean, but. by the welling up of the mighty mass of waters from 
beneath, forcing its way over the earth, steadily and perceptibly 
rising ; and unless outlets be found and channels created (whereby it 
may be made beneficial and irrigatory), it will submerge much that 
is fair and worthy of permanence. 

The great empires would seem to be tools in the hand of the 
mighty Designer, they do their work and carry activity into waste 
places. When, as tools, they have done all they can be useful for, 
or become unfit for the work, these tools that the Designer has made 
are thrown aside, to be replaced by others better adapted to the - 
shaping or to the occasion. 

Great social and political movements are the outcome of circum- 
stances, over which individuals, and even communities, seem to have 
little control, while they are only instrumental in shaping events. So 
Rome had to conquer Carthage, to make laws and roads and open the 
way for civilisation. This, Carthage would never have done. 

Carthage had great fighters and captains, but she would never 
have taken a lead in progress. The empires of antiquity fell when they 
ceased to aid progress ; many barriers forbade advance, which time 
and progress have now removed. 

We do not know much about the States overrun by the Israelites in 
taking possession of Palestine, but it is probable they were degraded 
by superstition and debased by ease. 

The words of Balaam prove that he saw in the compact and 
disciplined host before him qualities against which his countrymen 
would be unable successfully to contend. 

Greece went as far as conditions permitted her great intellectual 
powers to go, and felt the check. Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Carthage, 
Rome, and Jerusalem decayed, and were succeeded by others better 
fitted to carry on the work. 

Perhaps the present state of things in China may imply that by 
the law that demands progress the hour is come for the change by 
outward pressure which it refuses to make by internal effort. The 
Chinese Empire presents us with the unique fact in known history of 
a nation remaining at the same point without progress ordecay. This 
condition could not have been possible but for the geographical posi- 
tion of China, neither surrounded by active and aspiring peoples nor 
a highroad to anywhere. 

This is why we must be in South Africa, and later not we alone, 
but Germany and Russia, working to one end; and regarding the 
present war in the light of personal or even of merely national 
interest to ourselves would be looking at it from a superficial 
though natural point of view— instead of this, we should look at it 
from the point of view at issue. It is really a war in the interests of 
civilisation, and so regards not merely ourselves, but the world at 
large, for many a long vear. 
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Our conflict with the Boers may be explained as the outcome of 
that law which says ‘Forward!’ The Boers stop the way—they are 
unprogressive ; though a fine, manly race they stand still, they are 
like children ; children are delightful people, but they cannot stand 
all day and idle in the stream, while the stress and strife of the 
highway goes on beside them. A childish people with child-like 
merits and childish credulity, having a child’s idea of religion, a 
creed of 900 years B.c. The Old Testament alone seems to be their 
Bible, for, with all their Puritanical religious sentiments, they are 
terribly wanting in Christian gentleness. 

They are a pastoral people. The pastoral life may be a beautiful 
one, but it is not a progressive one. It may be likened to a lovely 
island in the midst of a turbulent ocean, an oasis in a savage waste, 
which could never exist in these modern times of unrest. A pastoral 
community is delightful, certainly, but impossible in Cheapside. 
The greatest friends and admirers of the Boers represent them as 
a primitive and pastoral people. Some may say, ‘ Nothing can be 
more desirable than such a state ;’ it may be so, but nevertheless it 
is an impossible one, rendered impossible by the advance of knowledge, 
the wants created, and the activity thereby engendered in these days 
of restlessness and increased necessities. There can be no inactivity. 
The pastoral life of the Boers is an anachronism. 

The intention was that man should reap the product of infinite 
development; thus, when man becomes a member of a highly 
complicated state in which the consequent necessities oblige radiating 
activity, a merely pastoral state, however innocent and delightful, 
becomes impossible. No peoples can live unmolested on the face of 
the earth if they do not move with the current. Investigation 
proves that movement and progress are a Divine law; the Boer 
ignores this law—he only wishes to be quiet. During his occupation 
of the land he has hardly cleared or irrigated it. He has done 
nothing, and from his character is not likely to do anything, for 
literature, science, or art. He has produced no poem or Volkslied, 
made no contribution to discovery, or even to the natural history he 
has had such opportunities of studying—in fact, contributed nothing 
to progress. Wholly unproductive. 

His place in the army of real Freedom and Progress is vacant. 
The necessary elements for creating a great nationality are not to be 
found in him; and even if he were to become master of the immense 
tract of South Africa, that tract would be lost to civilisation until 
the Great Law gave it over to some active nationality. 

Having the qualities of a primitive people, the Boers might live 
happily on some small island, but in their place as rulers cannot 
appreciate an immense tract of the globe. Some active and pro- 
gressive people must replace them, and at present no people seem 
better fitted to do it than we are. 
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The Boers are a crafty people, in many respects semi-civilised. 
Even sympathisers with them tell us that, in spite of their heroic 
determination to enter into a confiict so unequal, they are not only 
unprogressive but have degenerated from their Dutch ancestors. 
Indolence is one of their characteristics, which they seem to have 
inherited from the animal nature by which they are surrounded, and 
the savage peoples they have dispossessed. 

We notice in the Boers the Homeric character of their fighting 
qualities, but with it an absence of poetic sense and love of beauty ; 
the courage of Achilles without his splendour, without the grace of 
the heroic pupil of Chiron. Crafty as Ulysses, without his sense or- 
appreciation of beauty, which obliged the warrior (knowing he could 
not trust himself) to make his mariners tie him to the mast, when 
passing the Sirens, lest he should be powerless to resist their charms. 
A defect certainly, but one that in a nation gives it not only a 
Shakespeare and a Wordsworth, but the stimulant to exertion outside 
mere animal enjoyment and success. 

It may seem arrogant to say the Earth is made for those who can 
bring out its possibilities, but at any rate we must obey the demands 
of our necessities. We have no more right than others, but we have 
greater necessities. What is our right? The right that the 
inevitable imposes upon us. The light of Truth shall set the face of 
Judgment severely straight. 

As a nation we have been more than any other pioneers, and we 
may claim the right to be so, as long as we continue to be a nation. 
Our work is necessary even if, being experimental, it does not appear 
to be all for good. We watch the minute-hand on the dial-plate, 
but do not know the hour. We are but as tools in the hands 
of the unthinkable Designer, for the working out of, to us, an unseen 
great purpose. 

History no doubt repeats itself, for the story of Humanity, 
physically and morally, is ever the same, and ever must be; yet, 
when needs which are the spring of action change, though no change 
takes place in the physical and moral state, passion and emotion 
exact as much elasticity as the law permits. History therefore 
presents no exact prototype of a modern state of things. Science, 
which by increasing our needs, real or fancied, has practically 
abolished Time and Space as formerly known, and placed at our 
disposal means of satisfying our real and fancied wants and of destroy- 
ing what we dislike, has destroyed the exact parallel it formerly 
presented. 

We know our solar system is impelled onwards towards some 
point in space. Humanity seems to be subject to the same law, 
impelled by an irresistible impulse onward. 

Many, seeing that progress and civilisation have not in all cases 
been an unmixed improvement, cry ‘Let alone!’ But ‘Let alone!’ 
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is not possible in these days. ‘ Forward ’ is the voice of the law. There- 
fore it is almost an altruistic duty to explain that we as a nation 
must obey and cannot help ourselves, and so, if possible, make our- 
selves better understood. 

In the case of the Transvaal, rightful ownership to a whole 
country can hardly be established by a squatter of little more than 
fifty years’ standing. We were there before the Dutch, and at best 
the claim of the Boers is the right of conquest, and by this right 
they demand the withdrawal of the British from the Transvaal. If 
we concede that as a right, we have the prior claim toit. More than 
one contribution on the subject has been published to our certain 
knowledge. In the Times issue for the 3rd of November, 1899, it is 
shown, and proved from records and dates, that our flag was planted 
in South Africa in 1620, long before the Dutch were there; that in 
all directions the territory was explored by successive Englishmen 
many years before the Boers were in the country at all. 

The Boers are not the aborigines, or even discoverers—they are 
only squatters establishing themselves by conquest, and very savage 
conquest (on one occasion slaughtering three thousand of the natives 
without losing on their side a single man). They would not have 
maintained their position but for our aid, as, later, the native warriors 
would have swept them away. For that aid they accepted our 
suzerainty. 

Our acknowledged right—the right of possession which first occu- 
pation of savage or unoccupied land gives—was resigned ; and only 
when the Boers proved themselves incapable of governing with 
justice and sense did we again assert our right to step in, claiming 
justice (the same justice that we should have accorded Dutch settlers 
in an English colony) and securing it for the Uitlanders, who are 
mainly our subjects. Thus from our action we may conclude that 
we ourselves, when most successful, are but clearing the waste places 
for younger nations. Our envied possessions are only to pass to 
others. Labourers less for ourselves than for those who are waiting 
for the fruit of our labours to fall to them. 

Our natural qualities seem to be those of a pioneering, enterpris- 
ing people, adapting ourselves most naturally to differences of climate, 
not much bound by family or domestic ties or turning much to home 
—a questionable merit from a moral point of view, but marking us 
out for colonisation and as agents working for some future that we 
know nothing of and cannot foresee—really pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire for the profit of others and so not deserving the envy of 
our possessions, which we only hold in trust. 

The mission of pioneering seems to be forced upon us by a com- 
bination of circumstances. 

The necessity of providing for an excess of population, which 
cannot be restrained by any means civilisation will allow—internal 
means of sustenance being quite beyond our capabilities. 
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The influx of aliens.—None would wish to shut these out. One 
of our greatest glories is the asylum, the freedom we offer, to even 
our enemies ; but it increases our difficulties. The constant inflowing 
of strangers impels our already overflowing population abroad ; and 
though we may seem to have no right anywhere out of our own little 
island, we are helplessly pushed forward, to make room for those 
pouring in from all parts of the world. 

Our restricted area.—The space that must be found for our over- 
flowing population gives a distinct reason to the active forward 
movement which looks like lust for conquest. What we want is a 
clear perception and sense of right that conscience should approve 
alone, and that conscience should be rigidly acted upon, and 
earnestly obeyed. 

Inevitable social and political measures claim obedience which 
may be at variance with the spiritual and ethical conscience. The 
latter at this juncture may justify the Boers rather than us; but 
there comes in the question of necessity, apparent laws that contest 
with pure right and wrong. The virtues of Sparta were as fatal to 
the permanance of the State as the faults of Athens; the former 
barred the way to progress, while the latter gave progress a wrong 
direction. 

Our good friends abroad, who do not see the necessity which is 
such a vital one to us, are of the same mind as Talleyrand, who, after 
repeated applications for help from his nephew, demurred ; upon 
which the young man said, ‘Mais il faut vivre,’ and Talleyrand 
made answer, ‘ Je ne vois pas la nécessité.’ 

With our population of millions we cannot sit down and starve, 
and it is of no use to listen either to remonstrances or threats. 

Our uncertain climate.—This in a far smaller degree, yet to some 
extent and under certain circumstances, necessitates our seeking 
more equable and settled conditions. 

Our national characteristics.—These are the spirit of activity and 
enterprise and the love of commerce. The top that ceases to spin, falls. 
Nothing can stop us but the Leader’s baton thrown down (which would 
mean to us loss of the first place in the army of pioneers, which the 
Great Law has given us), and at any time it may appoint another 
Power to supersede us. The contributions the British people have 
made in the application of science, invention, and discovery to the 
use of mankind are greater perhaps than those of any other nation. 

We are sometimes called a ‘Nation of Shopkeepers,’ which a 
nation that exists by commerce must be more or less, but we need 
not be a ‘Nation of Sharpers.’ If the shopkeeping element has 
been prominent, it has ceased to be especially characteristic or 
remarkable for active endeavour to profit at the expense of others. 

We cannot be a conquering nation, and do not desire to be if we 
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could ; we cannot be an agricultural people—neither our space nor our 
climate will permit of it; but as we must live, nothing remains but 
commerce. 

Napoleon said, ‘ War cannot be made with rose-water;’ and so 
commerce, as it is necessary to us, cannot be carried on without 
competition and pushing the limits of our interests. The result of 
competition can only be conflict—war—unless some other outlet can 
be found. Commerce will not supply this ; its very activity, which is 
its health and life, will produce the ambitious envy and jarring 
interests that will be as fatal to peace, as former mere love of power. 
The principle, movement, may in humanity be explained by impulse 
to activity; it is as certain as in the solar systems, and must, being a 
natural law, have its safety-valve, its outlet. This has always been 
war. The advocates of peace think the competition of commerce 
will be the equivalent, but this accord will only be a temporary calm 
to the accumulating irritation of interests always threatening and 
preparing for war, inevitable war. 

Unless the pressure can be diverted, commerce (except when on 
the co-operative system) will be as active in generating the fierce 
unrest as ever the lust of power has been, more sordid, and cer- 
tainly not less destructive. The goddess Trade, the modern 
Pandora, has in her box all the evils that can affect mankind. The 
limelight of modern civilisation seems mainly to bring out the glitter 
of gold. At present the abolition of war is out of the question. How 
can commerce, as understood by the principles of trade, abolish it ? 

The object of strife is only shifted, conflict is the law of vitality, 
but with the advance of knowledge the aim of the century should be 
to raise the standard of public morals and improve the condition of 
the population mentally and physically, thinking less of material 
things and more of those qualities which are in the long run sure to 
command even material advantages—a sane mind in a sane body. 

Interest honourably prosecuted without intentional injury to other 
interests and rights, our enterprising and commercial activity need 
not excite alarms or excite jealousy in others. The simple principles 
of right and wrong are easily defined, and, like the quality of mercy, 
should not be strained; but the complexity of human affairs and 
legitimate interests, conducing to the activity demanded by the great 
law—Movement—makes some elasticity necessary, even when there 
is the most honest desire to be just. 

Every patriotic Englishman will be jealous for the future honour 
of his country, and will lay to heart Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Lest we 
forget,’ but, while remembering and endeavouring to avoid self-con- 
placency, will also endeavour to make constant and earnest efforts to 
keep abreast with the changes of the ‘ Old Order’ time brings about. 

The rise and fall of nations being in accordance with the great 
law, empires look in history like the drops of water that fall from a 
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revolving wheel in a mill-stream. They glitter and drop off, replaced 
by others as the wheel turns, ever rising and falling, ever the same 
motion. 

The undeniable loss of prestige, and the rancour exhibited by 
surrounding nations, make our position one of great peril, only to be 
met by some heroic impulse permeating all classes, such as the 
religious revivals of olden time or of the Turf now, when every 
gutter child feels a throb of excitement at the name of the favourite 
and the state of the odds! No doubt the fierce—it would be un- 
generous to say malevolent—rivalry may be too much for any single 
Power to compete with, and we may lose all, for we shall lose all if 
we cease to be one of the dominant Powers. But even with all our 
faults we may look forward to the judgment of the future without 
fear. Ill-mannered and wholly wanting in foresight, our aspirations 
have never been ignoble, nor have we been cruel in carrying them 
out. We have been in the van of the army of progress and freedom ; 
the principles of our criminal law have been carried to an extreme of 
tenderness, no man is accounted guilty till positive and material proof 
is established, no vengeance has followed failure, our door has always 
been open to the oppressed and miserable, and we have extended to 
all the freedom we believe to be a birthright ; we have never denied 
benefits or forgotten generosity ; and if we fall, it must be with the 


dignity of Cesar arranging his robes. 

A couple of lines taken from the prayer of Ajax in Pope's 
‘ Homer’ (always delightful to me as being the first book I ever read) 
run thus: 


If we must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the light of day. 


Vor, XLIX—No, 291 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IS LAW FOR THE PEOPLE OR FOR 
THE LAWYERS? 


Difficult to sweep the intricate foul chimneys of law.—OaRLYLz. 


THE imaginary difficulties that are unfairly pictured as arising in the 
way of a genuine reform of the practice and procedure of our Law 
Courts are sufficient to embarrass the lay mind. It is not surprising 
that many of His Majesty’s subjects who are not lawyers are led, in 
desperation, to believe that there would be cheaper justice if we re- 
turned to the rule of the Roman Emperors, and our King-Emperor 
could set in motion the whole legislative power, at any rate for this 
purpose. Any one who ventures to attack the present system must 
be prepared to meet with more strenuous opposition of a direct, and 
paiticularly of an indirect, nature than in any other branch of life 
from those who are most conscious of, or are satisfied with, old evils, 
and from those who will not trouble to consider the matter in any 
other light than their own. The subject is one that has been dis- 
cussed by many writers during the past half-century. I do not 
think that it has been approached by a lawyer solely from the people’s 
point of view. If a man directs his attention to the profession of 
the law, but consistently keeps the interests of the public at all times 
in mind, he must be continually driven to entertain the unpleasant 
sentiment that our system is one that is still too flexible, and too 
easily put to uses that cause an unnecessary and unfair sacrifice of 
the savings of the community. 

During the Victorian era, some of the useless expenses that were 
incurred over pure matters of form have been rendered impossible. 
But the great duty of the State tothe people has not been performed, 
and the crowning work has been left for the present time. The pro- 
cedure in our Courts and the form of our law have yet to be rendered 
simple, intelligible, and useful. History has shown a series of steps 
from time to time, always taken grudgingly and just sufficient to 
stifle the popular cry, but never providing the true reforms that the 
community have aright to demand. When we look at the enormous 
progress in every branch of science, and in the social, commercial, 
and industrial world, it is an unpleasant thing to be compelled to 
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confess that lawyers have not conscientiously attempted to keep 
pace with the times. Many will at once refer to the Judicature Acts 
and Rules. Although one of the steps in the right direction, they 
are emphatically a distinct failure in some important points, and 
particularly as regards the satisfactory reduction of the expense of 
litigation. Inefficacious in this respect, they are also, from a broad 
point of view, detrimental to the interests of the lawyers themselve:. 
The weight has not been taken off the more modest litigants’ back 
because the load has been shifted. 

It must be admitted by every one that a cheaper form of proce- 
dure somehow or other must ex necessitate rei be introduced in 
order to meet the tendencies of the modern world. Lawyers have 
experienced the strong pressure of a certain portion of the public 
that could make its influence felt. The solid mercantile work was 
slipping away ; and then—but mark! not till then—was it attempted 
to form a Court which, by way of wooing refractory litigants back 
again, is called the Commercial Court. So also, cases under what is 
known as Order XIV. are heard specially. But this limited Com- 
mercial Court for large and not for small matters is really beginning 
at the wrong end. The urgent need for reasonable expense is more 
felt by the great body of litigants, who are persons of moderate means, 
and who cannot bring the same pressure on the State or the lawyers. 
Both branches of the legal profession, barristers and solicitors, have 
been, and are, complaining of the slackness of work and of the 
character of what there is. They will continue to do so ; for litigation 
will be likely to go on decreasing, particularly taking into considera- 
tion the increase in the population, until the public feel that they 
ean settle their contentions without running the risk of incurring 
an outlay so outrageously out of proportion to the amount or value 
of the matter in dispute. 

It is many years since Lord Chief Justice Willes said: Whatever 
you do, never go to law; submit rather to almost any imposition, 
bear any oppression, rather than exhaust your spirits and your 
pocket in what is called a court of justice. Matters have improved, 
but the advice is just as useful now. That it should be necessary 
to impress such words on the public mind is a blemish upon 
this country’s escutcheon of liberty in an age of virtuous emula- 
tion in everything good and great. Justice is not ready to be 
meted out to every one, when it is placed beyond the means of some 
and rendered unacceptable or vexatious to others in consequence of 
the risk of unreasonable expense. Moreover, there is little real 
justice done if the party in whose favour the judgment is given 
finds that he has merely unplumed himself that others may be 
decorated with his feathers. 

It is to this day true that the man who has not the means to 
support his suit under the present vexatious procedure may be worried 
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out of his rights by a policy of piling up costs by the rich; and 
when the impecunious have no conscience besides no means, they 
may use the same procedure to worry the rich by running up 
unnecessary costs that they know they can never pay. As a rule, 
there need be no such unlimited opportunities for taking unfair 
advantage over another man. The fact will not be disputed that a 
large number of respectable solicitors under many circumstances 
giving rise to a just cause of action feel that it is a conscientious 
duty to advise their clients not to go to law, but rather to submit to 
an unfair loss. When a patient goes to a doctor, he might just 
as well be met with the advice that he had better die than 
undergo the necessary treatment, as the fees are too heavy. What 
can be said for the system of a civilised country where the costs are 
often equal to, and at times exceed, the amount or the value of 
the subject of dispute; where an honest defendant is fined by means 
of exorbitant costs; where the established rules as to litigation do 
not pay honest solicitors, and yet offer every facility for abuse by 
the unscrupulous ? 

Space will not permit me to refer to all the technical and other 
matters that are causing the waste and leakage in costs between the 
writ and the trial, many men of moderate means being crippled 
before they can get to a hearing. I will merely direct attention very 
shortly to a few of the most prominent causes. 

The chief object, of course, in all litigation being to ascertain as 
soon as possible the question to be tried, it is irritating to the lay 
mind to be compelled to see what was a simple matter at first, 
rendered obscure by formal rules, which should be within, but are 
beyond, the common understanding. To speak plain truths, plead- 
ings are sometimes a kind of legal decoy duck, and most frequently 
serve the sole purpose of affording agreeable material for the exercise 
of the scientific skill and ingenuity of the lawyers. It is not only 
the pleadings that swell the expenses in such a fruitless manner, but 
the grievance is further aggravated by disputes as to particulars, and 
minor matters in respect to them. Moreover, they frequently raise 
false issues, with the result that further expenses are incurred in 
getting up useless evidence, and in other ways. Opponents of 
reform cannot raise the old cry about the dangers of new and 
untried measures. For in arbitration proceedings, in important 
bankruptcy and company winding-up matters, and in county courts, 
notwithstanding their extended jurisdiction, there are no pleadings. 
Actions are now tried in the county courts where the issues are 
just as important as those in the High Court—-for instance, actions as 
to illegal distress, false imprisonment, personal injuries, employers’ 
liability, all kinds of fraud, negligence, and the like. To any one 
who has had the opportunity of studying the practice in the 
High Court, both in the Common Law and Chancery Divisions, and 
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also in the county court, it is clear beyond doubt that no good 
reason can be advanced in support of pleadings in the large majority 
of High Court actions, particularly in common law, so far as the 
interests of the public are concerned. Defamation, perhaps, is the 
principal exception. No difficulty has arisen where there are none. 
Nor is there any waste of time. On the contrary, there is a saving, 
for evidence is at once directed to the true issue, clear, unobscured, 
and unadorned. 

Many unfortunate litigants have discovered too late that the 
pleadings were the attractive bait that drew them on to a sense- 
less trial. Looking at their case in the fascinating frame supplied by - 
the lawyers, they are surprised that they should be ignorant of all the 
good points in their favour. Greater surprise, indeed, awaits them 
after the trial, when they find how deceptive was the colouring, and 
how expensive is the cost. Pleadings are frequently nothing but a 
legalised form of telling untruths. Should a man insert statements 
there that he would never venture to put into an ordinary document 
under similar circumstances in private life ? 

It can astonish no one except the lawyers to find some persons 
anxious to get their disputes settled in a business-like manner by way 
of arbitration proceedings that they can understand, and others to 
whom this course is not open preferring to settle on any terms rather 
than submit to the useless expenditure that the English practice 
encourages before they can even get to trial. It is these expenses 
particularly that cause ordinary business men to look askance at the 
law, and lead them to wonder that lawyers should be so far behind 
the times. The days of ignorance are gone, and the public can see 
through what is real and what is superfluous. There should be no 
interlocutory matters at all, with some rare exceptions. Jn the 
exceptional cases where they are allowed, there should be but one 
hearing and no adjournments, whether before Master or Judge, and 
no appeal. 

Other fruitful sources of expense between writ and trial still arise 
out of ‘discovery,’ delaying many actions that could be heard at 
once, and out of questions as to time, all kinds of adjournments 
(often merely pleasant instances of judicial courtesy at the expense 
of litigants), and many other similar matters. Again, in the Chancery 
Division we have useless hearings before the Master when nothing is 
done but to adjourn to the Judge; and there is yet too much 
liberality by the living in paying costs out of the assets of those who 
are perhaps fortunate in being no longer here to witness the sacrifice 
of their thrifty savings. A good deal of waste as to adjournments 
and the like will be prevented, by the by, when the work between 
the Court offices in both divisions and solicitors is carried out on 
more business-like lines. If the Judicature Acts were intended to 
do anything, they ought to have rendered it impossible to obtain more 
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costs, merely by commencing an action in the Chancery Division 
instead of the Common Law. So, also, the nature of the applications 
made in chambers in these two divisions often varies, not so much 
on account of the subject matter of the action, as by reason of the 
different education of the counsel employed. On the Common Law 
side, an injunction can usually be obtained at moderate cost; the 
same application in Chancery generally necessitates much greater 
expense. Heavy costs have reduced the number of actions where 
motions are necessary; because many motions, such as those for 
injunctions as to ancient lights and the like, ought to have been 
made the hearing of the dispute once forall. I have known instances 
of prosperous men in the business classes who have been almost 
broken down in consequence of the costs they have been dragged 
into by some Chancery actions of this kind. In fact, the Chancery 
Division particularly, and Common Law Division generally, are 
beyond the pockets of the middle classes. 

But I must pass from this cursory glance at matters of interlocu- 
tory practice which are eating away the vitals of the law. They 
cannot be of interest to the general public, who are only concerned 
with the actual and practical result to themselves. 

After all, what advantage can be attained by further reference to 
many other legalised imperfections? The great defects that permit 
all this wasted expenditure between the writ and the hearing are 
well known to those who are willing to sink selfish ends and to 
follow a sense of duty, and to those who ought to provide the 
remedy. The introduction of a summons for directions after the 
appearance to the writ was a half-hearted step towards stopping 
the flagrant leakage—a mere attempt to gloss over the evil instead 
of striking at the root of it. It was an ill-judged and inexpedient 
piece of tinkering, mainly at the expense of the solicitor, the 
Revenue securing about the same amount of fees. There is absolutely 
no uniformity in the practice. The public are obliged to trust in the 
dark to what may happen under such a summons, whereas they have 
a right to a clear and definite system exercised in the light of day. 

The fact is that pleadings, and all matters and proceedings 
between writ and trial, should be the exception instead of the rule. 
A writ endorsed with clear particulars of demand, stating concisely 
the relief which plaintiff claims, without anything else, is quite suffi- 
cient in the great majority of Common Law cases, and in such actions 
as are brought in the Chancery Division, as mentioned above, merely 
for costs. In nearly every case the relief required, and the real 
defence, are well known to the parties until the lawyers make the 
issue less intelligible. There must be one thing or the other, either a 
simple and business-like system of practice, or an artificial one which 
must then be complete with all the mathematical and elastic details so 
dear to the lawyer, but so ruinous to the people. In the interest of 
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civilisation, let us have the former, with the practical and popular 
arrangement of writ and particulars and trial; except in such actions 
as defamation, or when there are special defences, or special leave is 
given at the risk of the person obtaining such an order. 

Rules of Court, up to the present, seem to have been made for 
lawyers by lawyers with minds never free from the imaginary re- 
quirements of a fictitious system, never directed simply to the naked 
and undisguised features of controversies, to the practical business 
facts. The present rules have consequently led to an enormous net- 
work of decisions upon most insignificant points impeding, in the 
light of common sense, rather than facilitating the trial of the real 
dispute. These decisions form’a colossal monument of the close 
reasoning of the lawyers, raised by the unnecessary contributions 
extorted from the unfortunate litigants. But the public want no 
more, and will have no more, of such monuments. 

The mode of remuneration has always been the real stumbling- 
block in the way of solid reform. It need not be, if lawyers will 
condescend to deal with the matter upon a common commercial 
basis. Ever since they got the upper hand in this country, the 
length of the proceedings has unfortunately been the chief test in 
our system. A disadvantageous and mischievous plan! Why, in- 
deed, the length and not the subject of dispute? The principle is 
impolitic and unsound at the bottom ; it is the cause of the present 
unhealthy condition of affairs. Added to this, we get a procedure 
that unwisely offers to the weak and unscrupulous all kinds of excuses 
of a plausible nature for increasing the number of and prolonging 
attendances, multiplying documents and copies and stretching out 
the contents. Time and money are wasted on work that is useless ; 
expedition is lost sight of, and in this manner attention is diverted 
from the actual question in dispute. The Revenue authorities, as a 
consequence, have been drawn into the mistake of settling the court 
fees on a similar illusory footing. The engineer, the architect, the 
auctioneer, the estate agent are paid according to the value of the 
matter they have to deal with. So also the remuneration of the 
lawyer should be tested by the nature of the task to be done, and 
not by the length to which he may be able to extend it. Given the 
simplified practice, there should be a carefully prepared sliding scale 
of costs regulated strictly by the amount in dispute, and in certain 
cases by the difficulty of the question at issue. This will encourage 
zealous assiduity and good work in the true direction. There are 
reasons equally cogent in favour of providing remuneration upon a 
similar basis when a solicitor settles an action. Under the present 
scale, if he exercise the great skill required to do this, he is often at 
a loss. 

As an illustration of what I am referring to, take the most 
important as well as the most expensive part of the proceedings before 
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trial, the ‘ getting-up’ and preparation of the evidence. It is an 
extraordinary fact that this is the work for which the remuneration 
is, as a rule, totally insufficient. These are just the kind of expenses 
that help to swell the amount that a successful litigant finds that 
he has to pay beyond anything he has recovered from his opponent. 
To win thus often means to lose. One of the most essential steps 
towards remunerating the lawyer satisfactorily for real work, pre- 
venting abuses, and at the same time relieving the client from the 
injustice of paying costs when he has shown that he is in the right, 
is to be partly accomplished in the way I am suggesting. Utilise 
some portion of the heavy costs, that are now frittered away with an 
unsparing hand between the writ and trial, in paying more satis- 
factorily the all-important work of ‘getting up’ the real evidence. 
Cut down in other ways the expenses now wasted upon the spurious 
and artificial part of the action, and increase the remuneration for 
the genuine and business part. It has been truly said that many 
eases have been fought and won in a solicitor’s office. Not, however, 
in every solicitor’s office. 

If this particular work is to be adequately paid for, it is well, 
before leaving the subject, par parenthése, to remark that the ability 
to ‘get up’ evidence is a special talent that requires more careful 
cultivation. The most valuable practising lawyer is the man who 
possesses the well-balanced power of intellect that helps him to seize 
upon the crucial points, to clear away all imaginary surroundings, to 
estimate the value of all the various sides of the particular position 
of affairs, to place the true weight on each detail, and, free from any 
bias or bent of his own mind, guides him without hesitation to apply 
the right law to the salient facts, and to get up the evidence accord- 
ingly. Moreover, the incessant arguing from authorities on points 
of practice is most prejudicial to the advocate. Intellect and 
energies that should be devoted to careful search for right and truth 
are warped and often wasted by the time necessitated in learning 
all the tricks and the arts of interlocutory matters in the litigation. 

One word only as to appeals, to which the English system still 
lends itself too easily. Some further restriction is necessary, and 
particularly on those of a speculative nature. The public would 
prefer the ‘expedition, simplicity, and equality of arbitrary judg- 
ments ;” and would rather take the rare chance of a decision that 
they thought was wrong, than be open to the endless worry, uncer- 
tainty, and expense of appeals that, from a rational point of view, 
more often than not merely lead to fine distinctions, to subtle and 
sometimes eccentric differences of opinion by men of the same cali- 
bre of mind and subject to the same human influences. Who ea- 
courages, who alone makes capital out of many appeals ? 

I must not stop to refer to the empty distinction made between 
the high court and the county court, beyond saying that it leads 
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to some absolutely useless procedure, and to futile questions of costs 
that only feed the lawyers and punish the public. One court, one 
division with district courts, one sliding scale of costs from top to 
bottom without drawing an arbitrary line at any fixed amount as at 
present, would remove a vast multitude of defects. 

It would not be possible to leave the subject of costs without 
referring to a most delicate question—whether counsel’s fees unduly 
add to the expense of litigation. When complaints are made as to 
heavy law expenses, it is constantly said by solicitors that the larger 
portion has gone to pay counsel’s fees. In foro conscientia, it must 
be said that this is very often correct, and the solicitors suffer in 
consequence, and are being crushed out of litigation where they are 
anxious to cut down the abuses of the procedure. On several occa- 
sions, the question has been mooted whether the two occupations 
should not be merged into one. Whether some modified reform in 
this direction would not be advantageous to the profession and to the 
public, I cannot enter into now. No doubt, the men who are great 
advocates would remain at the top under any circumstances, and still 
confine their attention to advocacy alone. We should get a more 
real division between the advocaté and the other lawyers. But in 
this country we have not only two occupations, two branches, solici- 
tor and barrister, but a third in the shape of a King’s counsel. 
Whatever doubt there may be as to merging the two occupations, 
there can be no doubt as to the aggravation of present difficulties 
caused by the third. 

It is needless to say that a K.C. is now nothing more than an 
entirely honorary title. Out of the whole number very few are in 
active practice. But having regard to the supposed influence upon 
the Bench, litigants are often driven to bring in this third aid. It 
is quite clear that this further expense seriously undermines the 
smaller class of litigation. The stray briefs spread over the ‘silks’ 
in moderate practice are of little use to them, but the general effect 
upon litigants is evident. It is idle to say that their employment is 
optional; it is well known when a solicitor represents to his client 
that his opponent has retained a K.C., and he (the client) will not 
be on such advantageous terms if he does not, that he has only one 
course open to him. Many men of slender means have had to make 
cruel and unnecessary sacrifices under these circumstances. The 
scale of remuneration tends in certain cases to encourage an increase 
in the number of briefs to be prepared ; and the employment, too, 
of the third mind still further conduces to the inordinate length to 
which some trials are dragged out. 

The K.C. represents a profession that is not only dying of its 
dignity, but, whilst it is slowly and surely committing suicide, it is 
dragging the other branches of the profession to the same fate. A 
millstone round the neck of the smaller, and what should be the 
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largest class of, litigants, and a crushing dead-weight upon many 
others! ‘Taking silk’ is popular with the junior bar, because it is 
supposed to release a certain amount of work. This is a sad fallacy. 
It is, indeed, a very insignificant matter to a few individuals, when 
the broad effect of the present state of affairs on the public mind is 
considered ; for the excessive cost of litigation is surely cutting 
away step by step the ladder on which the general body of the 
profession hope to ascend. The great men who stand head and 
shoulders above their comrades are, and will always be, a necessity 
for those who can afford to pay them. It is, perhaps, too much to 
hope that this ancient order be uprooted, but undoubtedly it will 
have to be placed on a new basis. Speaking generally, is it not 
better to have increasing small fees than decreasing fees altogether ? 
The first practical step, at any rate, towards the real remedy is not 
to allow the employment of this third mind in the smaller class of 
actions and in disputes up toa fixed amount. It is useless to play 
with this question by suggesting that the taxing master has a dis- 
cretionary power, because he would rarely under existing circum- 
stances take upon himself to exercise it. The rule must prescribe 
that the third mind is not to be employed at all. 

The present rules of practice are not framed on lines that tend to 
stimulate the mutual confidence, or to bring about the identity of 
interests, which ought to exist between the lawyers and their clients 
in all litigation. This is mainly due to two causes. Firstly, the 
mode of remuneration, as pointed out, is not regulated by the actual 
dispute, but is framed upon an unreal basis. Secondly, and as a 
consequence, a great mass of the matters that are, or would be, 
litigated, and which generally concern the commercial and middle 
classes, do not adequately remunerate the solicitors if these rules are 
strictly followed. This leads in some quarters to an unhealthy 
inclination to push forward litigation of a doubtful character; and 
the good work is driven from the courts. Lawyers have a great 
monopoly, but they are really their own enemies. With many, the 
general consideration of any reform is narrowed down to the question 
how far it will reduce costs. Yet such a body of men might be 
expected to be the first properly to appreciate the fact that a broad 
reform of a genuine kind that will enable more litigants to enter the 
courts, and will offer adequate remuneration for real work, must in 
the end improve the character and amount of litigation. It has been 
proved that a marked advancement in all branches of life follows a 
real attempt to meet the public needs. But it must be real. 

It seems so difficult for lawyers to get outside their intense lean- 
ing towards mere forms, and to survey the situation from far above 
their close confines. During the past, they have shown themselves 
to be the most obstinate of men, opposing reforms, and delighting 
in making the law as obscure, and as difficult to be understood by 
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the people, as possible. Even the law reformers of the Common- 
wealth met with extraordinary opposition before they were able to 
provide that all legal records should be in the language of the 
country. Upon the Restoration, however, the lawyers were too 
strong for the people ; they stubbornly had their way until George 
the Second. P 

Great improvements have been prevented by a petty formal point 
advanced by the lawyers—doctissimum genus indoctissimorum 
hominum. It must be confessed that the most obdurate opponents 
to real reform have been found amongst some of the leading members 
_ on the Chancery side. They have not the same opportunities as their 
Common Law brethren of cultivating a knowledge of mankind. Men 
who are closely hedged round within the limits of their professional 
habits, which have become deep-rooted in them, are, as a rule, not 
satisfactorily qualified to form a comprehensive view of the practical 
working of that multiform machine which is now required to turn 
out justice in a way that will meet the fair demands of the modern 
community. 

The power to bring about innovation in the procedure of the 
courts is under present circumstances too much, in fact it is entirely, 
in the hands of the lawyers; the greater the unnecessary amount of 
detail that they alone may be able to grasp, the more difficult is the 
puzzle to others. No doubt, as Lord Macaulay says, the perfect law- 
giver is a just temper between the mere man of theory, who can see 
nothing but general principles, and the mere man of business, who 
can see nothing but particular circumstances. In a modern free 
polity, the importance of the lawyers is beyond dispute, but in order 
that they may retain that position there must be an earnest attempt 
to keep up to date with modern intelligence. 

Most ordinary persons will wonder why a matter of necessity 
which appeals to the common sense of every member of the public 
has not been willingly dealt with. Consider, in a short practical 
form, who are really standing in the way of the people. The result 
is amazing, because it shows how overwhelming is the controlling 
power of a few, how a mere handful of persons can baulk the whole 
community, how one grain of sand in the legal machinery can stop 
the perfection of its great works. 

In favour of the simplification of procedure for the people : 

(1) The whole lay population. 

(2) A large number of the main body of solicitors and especially 
of the younger generation who are more in accord with the spirit of 
the times. 

(3) Many thinking members of the bar for the same reason. 

Opposing it: 

(1) A few of the leading members of the bar, particularly the 
Chancery Bar. 
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(2) A few solicitors who are at the top of this branch of the 
profession. 

The reason why the lawyers as a body are deemed to exhibit so 
little public spirit, compared with those who follow other vocations, 
is not, therefore, difficult to trace. They are in the power of 
antiquated institutions; and here again we want fresh life and 
vigour. The wish to originate reform, the feeling of independence, 
that were present in the earlier part of life have grown year by year 
weaker as the leading members have advanced in the profession, 
until they have even become over-sensitive at the mere suggestion 
of a radical purification of the system. The institution that guides 
the destinies of the solicitors does not sufficiently represent the 
wishes of the great body of that branch. The bar is worse off. It 
possesses a council, a modern creation, that cannot be said to be 
more than a mere protection society; and the Inns of Court, time- 
honoured but time-worn and nodding to their fall. The latter have 
never looked at the legal world from the broad standpoint of the 
public ; they have shown little, if any, spirit either as regards the 
needs of the community or the welfare of the profession of the law 
beyond the walls of their own precincts. 

To whom, then, can the public look for assistance? In order to 
ascertain this, we must very shortly refer to the existing powers of 
making new rules, and to the difficulties in the way of any revision 
by statute. It would be useless to disguise the fact that the present 
constitution of the Rule Committee under the Judicature Acts is in 
no way suited to the requirements of the present day. The members 
are not sufficiently in touch with the public or the professional needs 
of the moment. This arises, if I may be permitted to say so, from 
no fault of the Judges forming that Committee.. They have onerous 
duties to perform daily, and cannot be expected either to devote the 
time and the energy for the work of revision, or to give the close 
attention that is absolutely necessary in order to properly form an 
estimate of the real situation. Moreover, Judges may notice particu- 
lar points of practice that require alteration, but they have not the 
opportunity of looking at the whole machinery from the best vantage- 
ground. ‘A mind long hackneyed in anatomising the nice distinc- 
tions of words must be the less equal to grapple with the more 
extended bearings of things ; and he that regulates most of his con- 
clusions by precedent, that is past, will be somewhat embarrassed 
when he has to do with power that is present.’ The head that can 
analyse and digest a vast mass of evidence, or reconcile any number 
of contradictory precedents, is not the best class of mind, as a rale, 
to deal with broad and popular reforms of fundamental principles. 

Something of this kind was felt when the patching-up process 
was again resorted to by means of the Judicature Act, 1894, which 
provides that the President of the Incorporated Law Society, a 
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practising barrister, and another (never appointed) may be included 
in the Committee. It is quite clear that a Committee constituted as 
it is at present will never be bold enough to make the sweeping 
innovations that are necessary. There is, and naturally so, a strong 
sympathetic feeling between Judges and the profession from which 
they come. It can be easily understood that the Judges would be 
reluctant to take any radical step that the leaders of the profession 
might oppose. Again, can a system of legal procedure framed by 
lawyers only who are to practise under it one way or the other be 
said to be politic or expedient ? 

What is the remedy? In the interests of every one there should 
be a permanent Advisory Board on law and practice under the 
presidency of a Minister of Justice or the Lord Chancellor, and 
formed of jurists and members who have not only a general know- 
ledge of practice and procedure, but a sound business, commercial, or 
worldly experience. It must be no mere academic body. But, above 
all things, the members when appointed must be entirely free from 
professional influences. The question of the expense of supporting 
this Board raises no difficulty. If, by its means, the practice and 
procedure are simplified, there will be absolutely no necessity for the 
appointment of extra Judges or officials; there will also be a great 
saving in other directions, more than sufficient to cover the outlay. 
It is not our judicial staff that requires alteration, but our legal 
system must be more_under control. Passing from the practical 
reasons for this innovation, there are higher and more weighty 
grounds. Such a step will make good something that has been 
wanting in the great organisation of our national constitution. It 
will give the people a right that has been withheld from them, and 
will enable their interests to be suitably represented in all delibera- 
tions touching the proper and most efficacious means of administering 
their own law. It was a great mistake on the part of the State to 
transfer to the lawyers alone the entire power of making rules for 
themselves. 

All these matters necessarily lead us to consider what assistance 
may be expected from the Houses of Parliament. We are at the 
outset met with a latent difficulty. The number of lawyers in the 
House is out of all proportion to the rest of the members. It has 
often been said that lawyers are not good law-makers. Recent 
experience has shown that a few words inserted in Bills by the 
‘assistance’ of lawyers have greatly neutralised the effect of pro- 
visions, or raised difficulties and litigation which were not at the 
time apparent to the innocent lay mind. In ancient times, lawyers 
were by repeated Acts of Parliament disqualified from sitting as 
members of the House of Commons. Prynne quaintly observed that 
their exclusion shortened the duration of the session, facilitated the 
despatch of business, and had the desirable effect of ‘ restoring laws 
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to their primitive Saxon simplicity, and making them most like God’s 
Commandments.’ If simplicity in practice and procedure will in the 
same way be advanced by the reduction of their numbers, great will 
be the benefits to the people. Can the public expect that those who 
are making rules for themselves and their colleagues in work will, 
however well intentioned, be able to free themselves from all private 
influences, or, in other words, can they be certain that public spirit 
will override all other interests in the consideration of the legal 
reforms now required? Itis also more true now, than years ago, that 
‘a lawyer hardly can be both learned in his profession and accom- 
plished in political science.’ 

Is it necessary to sound the alarm? Is it quite realised that a 
danger may be insidiously working against the interests and inde- 
pendence of the people? On the one hand, they are allowing 
themselves in recent years to be represented by an excessive pro- 
portion of the legal profession, who by their special knowledge are 
either wielding too much power where their own interests are 
concerned, or are neglecting to use sufficient where the public 
welfare should be paramount; thus gradually rendering the 
community more and more dependent on them for this kind of 
legislation. It must also be borne in mind that, during the last 
century, lawyers have multiplied beyond the increase of the popu- 
lation and in excess of its needs; and also that their interests in 
legislation and those of the capitalists are often identical. On the 
other hand, the educated classes during the same period have been 
directing all their energies at high pressure to the accumulation of 
wealth. They have devoted comparatively little real attention to 
the requirements of legislation. They have neglected the best 
advice that was ever given, that they should make themselves 
acquainted with the leading principles of their own law, and they are 
not even taking care to see that their children possess this great 
safeguard of their rights. They are thus carelessly sacrificing one of 
the main opportunities of upholding their independence. It is 
astounding that the advice repeated by Blackstone should have been 
so shamefully ignored. He might well in these days have said that 
a competent knowledge of the laws of that society in which we live 
was of vital importance to all educated classes, particularly bearing 
in mind the danger to which I have just been referring. 

Is it not a disgrace to this money-grubbing country to be behind 
the example of ancient Rome, where the small boys were compelled 
to learn the twelve tables, in order that the whole community might 
be prudent, cautious, and useful to themselves and their country? 
It is very significant that Shakespeare is almost invariably correct 
when he refers to the law, or uses legal phraseology, leading one to 
think that even then there was a more general knowledge of the 
first of human sciences. The leading principles of our law should 
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not be the neglected, but the guiding division of social ethics. 
There is no knowledge that would be more beneficial to society in 
the present day. Here we have a strong illustration of the want of 
attention to what is practical in our system of education; the one 
science that ‘does more to quicken and invigorate the understanding 
than all other kinds of learniag put together’ is neglected. It seems 
unnecessary to say that I do not refer to the deep learning that is 
expected from a lawyer by profession, but to the knowledge of the 
chief and guiding principles of our laws of contract, tort, real and 
personal property, and elementary criminal law. Strange to say, 
there is no short and concise text book suitable for the purpose. - 
There is a great opening for a digested statement of plain, undeni- 
able legal principles compiled by a master mind, but strictly confined 
to the golden rules on which our legal science is founded. There 
are, therefore, two momentous reasons that conclusively show 
how important is this knowledge to all educated people. It will 
tend to check the preponderating and growing influence of the law- 
yers in the Legislature, and to ensure the introduction of improve- 
ments of our laws and legal machinery in the interests of the general 
public ; secondly, from a business point of view it must assist to 
make people happier and more prosperous. 

Whilst dealing with the present subject, it is expedient to refer 
to the much-discussed question of codification, because the simpli- 
fication of the legal procedure will make the way easier for a code of 
English law, and a code will help to continue the work of simplifica- 
tion. ‘Law in its present state, like orthodoxy in religion, is a 
mystery where reason ends and faith begins.’ The history of our 
laws has shown a change from uncertainty to certainty, and then 
back again to incertitude. There is no country where words have 
given such opportunities of cavilling, where so little has been done 
to winnow the chaff out of the legal grain heaped up for so many 
years. The cumulative piles upon piles of details are continually 
covering principles and keeping them out of sight. Asa consequence, 
the sound discussion and elucidation of principles are hampered. 
Nice questions as to whether a particular set of facts is of legal effect 
after distinguishing former decisions, some hanging on the slightest 
effect of a word, cause vexatious and unnecessary litigation. 

This state of affairs may be agreeable to the lawyers, but it is 
highly detrimental and distasteful to the community. It is carried 
so far at times as to make lawyers ridiculous in the eyes of persons 
of ordinary intelligence. It has helped to swell the volumes of our 
law reports with pages of useless matter, and of arguments and 
judgments overflowing with the learned elaboration of minutia to 
meet the criticisms of lawyers, but fruitful seeds of other litigation, 
where concise, definite, and unequivocal decisions were all that were 
required as far as the parties and the public were concerned. 
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That the hopelessly confused manner of representing the law of the 
most civilised country in the world is a continuing reproach to our 
generation, these volumes alone are sufficient evidence. They are a 
standing disgrace to this country. Sift the endless details of no im- 
portance to any one but lawyers from principles, and few law reports 
will be necessary. Substitute certainty for the present complexity, 
and commerce will immediately feel the benefits. Doctrinal books 
are of little service to the public in preventing unnecessary litigation 
that rests on arguing from authorities so dear to the lawyer’s mind ; 
the people have a right to call upon any government for a statement 
of their laws in a systematic and authoritative form. Long ago it 
was conceded that the chaotic state of the laws was a standing con- 
fession of weakness to many a government which had constantly 
postponed to a more convenient season the heroic work of codification. 
It is not sufficiently borne in mind that this country is also under a 
moral obligation to its colonies in this respect. They should be able 
to look to it for a statement of its laws resting on the authority of 
the supreme power, and for a system of procedure that will enable 
all classes to obtain justice at reasonable cost. In many parts of the 
colonies the innumerable text books are not at hand, and, when they 
are, they are of no binding authority. 

It would be a great historical and a particularly appropriate 
monument at this time, if the descendant of the first of the Kings 
Edward, ‘the great law-giver,’ could build up the long-looked-for 
code, the great Edward the Seventh Code. It is easy to understand 
why Napoleon entertained greater feelings of pride for his code than 
for his victorious battles. Much has been forgotten, but that code 
stands, and will continue to stand, as a monument of the great mind 
that conferred such an inestimable legacy upon the French nation. 

The main arguments in opposition to codification are merely of 
a hypothetical nature. They have been urged by lawyers, who, 
with some Judges, in the past history of this country, have multi- 
plied evils to be apprehended that eventually proved to be unfounded. 

It is futile also to say that the people will never make themselves 
acquainted with law. In the present state, they cannot, and it 
would be useless if they did. With a code, they could put their 
hand on an authoritative statement at once. On the other hand, 
the arguments in favour of codification are essentially of a practical 
and popular nature. Three recent Acts of Parliament have shown 
what can be done. But here again the lawyers have provided a 
loophole for old decisions and the fluctuating opinion of Judges, 
as these Acts are not definite and positive codes up to a given date. 
No credit is due to the State, for the enactments were only the 
result of influential pressure by public bodies or individuals. 

The real difficulty, again, is that the machinery for this purpose 
is totally unsuitable, apart from the growing inclination to shelve 
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any task that calls for a great concentration of work. One of the 
few advantages of an absolute government, free from all direct or 
indirect influences, over a popular one is the facility with which 
such a public demand could be met. It is hopeless to do the work 
piecemeal by Acts of Parliament. We must adopt, as far as possible, 
the means by which other codes have been brought about. I haye 
referred to the permanent Advisory Board for legal procedure. This 
same Board of experienced jurists of the class mentioned, free from 
fads and not likely to be divided into adverse factions, should be 
authorised to undertake the work. Power should be given to them 
to prepare and present a code of the leading divisions of English law 
up to a given date for the sanction of the Houses of Parliament. 
One great objection to codification would also be overcome by providing 
that this same body should at certain fixed periods revise the code. 
Men can be found for this purpose with energies equally as great as 
in the time of Justinian, Trebonian, or Napoleon. 

The duty of aiding His Majesty in administering justice in our 
civil courts at a cost within the reach of the great body of his 
subjects who have not the purse of Fortunatus, should no longer be 
a mere empty phrase but a stern reality. Will the lawyers at last 
realise that the time has come when the rights and needs of the 
community must be the only guide in any genuine endeavour to 
remodel the whole legal structure? Or will they be content to see 
the usefulness of the courts for sound litigation still further reduced, 
the best work gradually falling away, and the dignity of the profession 
vanishing ? If they will throw off this feeling of aprés nous le 
déluge, if they grasp the broad situation, and conscientiously assist 
in the great work, they will regain the confidence of the community, 
and they will start a new and, I believe, a most prosperous era for 
themselves. The historian of our legal system, too, will happily be 
able to record how the reign of King Edward the Seventh was the 
great epoch when the procedure of our courts, and the law of England, 
were at last revolutionised in the true and real interests of the 
people. 

ALFRED EMDEN. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PROFIT-SHA RING 
CANTEENS 


Ir is well known that to every regiment in the Service there is 
attached an institution called the ‘canteen.’ The growth of these 
institutions is peculiar. Originally, it seems that licensed pedlars 
were attached to all barracks, to supply such smaller wants of 
regiments as groceries and so forth, in much the same fashion as 
vendors of tarts used to attach themselves to the gates of public 
schools. After a while these men were received into barracks, and 
were allowed to set up a little shop and to sell beer as well as 
groceries. For a time, in fact, they were allowed to plunder the 
British soldier, until their extortion became unbearable ; and regi- 
ments were driven, in the interests of the men, to set up their own 
canteens and coffee-shops, retaining the profits for regimental 
purposes. These ‘ Regimental Institutes,’ as they are still called, 
besides catering for the private wants of the soldiers, became by 
degrees the recognised source of supply for all articles, other than 
bread and meat, required for the messing of the men. Each com- 
manding officer made his own arrangements for the supply of the 
regimental institute, employing such tradesmen as he thought 
best ; and, since the institutes thus assumed new importance, they 
were rightly subjected by the authorities to regulation and inspection. 
The supply of the canteens, however, soon passed practically into the 
hands of a few firms, and their management into the hands of canteen- 
stewards and non-commissioned officers, who, by means of the know- 
ledge which is power, acquired without difficulty the sole direction. 
Officers might do their best for their men according to their lights, 
but they could not match their zeal against the experience of the 
steward, even if they wished it. By means of presents, secret 
discounts, and rebates paid by supplying-firms for the favouring of 
their contracts and for the acceptance of inferior goods, to say 
nothing of illicit gains made by such simple tricks as the watering of 
beer and such like, the place of canteen-steward became more 
profitable than that of commanding officer. 
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Moreover, the fact was recognised. When a promising non- 
commissioned officer was promoted to be pay-sergeant, it was once 
a common practice to put him into the canteen for three or four 
months to enable him to make the 100/. which he was required to 
furnish as security for his good behaviour; and it is needless to say 
that he always made it. Thus the canteen-stewards grew rich, and 
the supplying-firms grew richer—all at the expense of the British 
soldier! Heaven forbid that I should judge them. The stewards 
were sorely tempted ; the ways of the supplying-firms are the ways 
of trade; and the British soldier from the beginning has been 
regarded as a legitimate object of plunder. 

At last, about ten years ago, there rose up in a certain regiment 
of cavalry a certain officer, a relative of my own, who resolved that 
in his own regiment these things should no longer be. Though no 
man was more guiltless of commercial training, he began by calcu- 
lating what the profits of the canteen ought to be, and dismissing 
every canteen-steward who showed less. After dismissing seven 
within a few weeks he found that rare article, an honest man— 
@ young sergeant who with real public spirit actually sacrificed his 
prospects of promotion to join his officer in the good work. Then 
reform proceeded apace. Locked tills were instituted; and it was 
absolutely forbidden that any money should pass over the counter. 
The price of every article was placed by the purchaser in a slot 
leading to the locked till, and if he had not the exact sum required 
—if, for instance, he wished to pay threepence, and had onlya 
shilling—then he placed his shilling in the slot, received the full 
change sealed up in an envelope, and put the necessary threepence 
into the slot with his own hand. The system of course was not 
original, but it was a new thing in canteens, though now established 
(thanks to this officer) by regulation. 

The next difficulty to be tackled was to obtain the best goods at 
the cheapest rate. The established supplying-firms to their astonish- 
ment found themselves turned adrift, as their prices were proved to be 
absurdly high ; and, as shall presently be told, a source of supply was 
established, by the efforts of another officer, which enabled the 
canteen to lower the price of all articles for the benefit of the British 
soldier. 

I have before me a comparative statement of the profits made by 
a garrison canteen under the old system and under our cavalry- 
officer’s system in the first six months of the years 1893 and 1894. 
From January to June 1893, with a garrison of 950 to 1000 men, 
the gross profits under the old system were 494/. and the net profits 
returned to the mea 249/. From January to June 1894, with a 
garrison of from 800 to 900 men, the gross profits under the new 
system, after the price of all articles to the men had been lowered 
20 per cent., were 881/., and the net profits to be returned to the 
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men 546/. Thus it was proved that more than half of the legitimate 
profits due to the British soldier from the canteen had been taken 
from him. 

But this was only the beginning. With knowledge and experi- 
ence this officer was soon able to do more and more for his men. 
For a time they distrusted his changes, never doubting that he was 
diverting the canteen-steward’s profits to his own pocket; but very 
quickly they were undeceived. There was no disputing the fact 
that all articles in the canteen were better and cheaper than they 
had ever been ; but in addition to this came a series of pleasant 
surprises. Articles like pipe-clay, yellow ochre, and so forth, used for 
cleaning accoutrements and saddlery, the price of which had formerly 
been stopped from the men’s pay, were now supplied free of charge ; 
cocoa in the morning, coffee for the guard, refreshments at 
manceuvres were also given free of charge, while the stoppage for 
messing, fixed by regulation at 3d., was reduced to 14d. A word, too, 
must be said as to the quality of this messing. I saw the diet-sheet 
and the meals themselves many times, and I say without hesitation 
that the food was better, more abundant, and more varied than 
(without reproach to my old master) I received as a boy at Harrow 
twenty-five years ago. Finally the balance-sheet of the regimental 
canteen for the year 1897, now before me, shows a total of 9871. 
returned in one shape or another to the pockets of the men, or as 
near as may be 14d. a day to 450 men for 365 days. The result 
was that the men were happy, comfortable, and contented; the 
young recruits broadened out rapidly, under liberal diet, into well- 
grown men; and the moral tone of all ranks was raised by the 
banishment of dishonesty and peculation. These were indirect 
benefits ; but the point for us is that, by the exertions of a single 
officer in checking the plunder of the men, their pay was practically 
raised by as much as ljd. or 2d. a day, without the cost of one 
penny to the country. 

Let us part now with this officer. He gained the only rewards 
that he sought in the devotion of his men to him, and in a grave 
among a little group of them on one of the battle-fields of the Trans- 
vaal, Simultaneously with him another officer, happily still living, 
of a very famous regiment of infantry, had likewise been seeking 
how to provide the best goods at the lowest price for the British 
soldier, and had discovered that they could be bought from the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society for something like 25 per cent. 
less than from the old contractors. To enable him to trade with 
this society he and some of his friends, including our cavalry officer, 
registered themselves under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts as a co-operative society for the supply of canteens—an institu- 
tion now known as the Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society. To 
all intents and purposes this is nothing else than a friendly society, 
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the holding of a shareholder being limited by statute to 200/., and 
the interest thereon by the Society’s rules to 5 per cent., while all 
surplus profits become the property, according to true co-operative 
and profit-sharing principles, of the consumer. 

Such an institution, steadily refusing to give presents or other 
emoluments to canteen-stewards, or to countenance dishonesty in 
any shape, was not kindly received by them; nor, naturally, was its 
appearance welcomed by the old canteen-supplying firms, which 
promptly lowered their prices, as was their right, to kill it. But the 
zeal of the British officer for his men triumphed over all. The 
authorities, doubtless confounding a friendly society with an 
ordinary trading society, at first forbade officers on full pay to 
serve on the Committee, which was not encouraging ; but discipline 
is discipline. However, this prohibition was after a time removed, 
though the attitude of the authorities remained suspicious ; and then 
there was no officer who interested himself in the matter more heartily, 
until the war called him to South Africa, than Colonel Ward, who 
has lately returned with perhaps the greatest reputation made by 
any officer in a country which is proverbial as the grave of repu- 
tations. 

Here, then, in the canteen-system of a cavalry officer and the 
canteen-supply system of an infantry officer, which may both be 
summarised under the word co-operation, the plundering of the 
British soldier bade fair to find its death. Another year or two of 
peace would have established them in one form or another for good ; 
but the war came; the whole Army went abroad ; retired officers and 
reserve non-commissioned officers, who know nothing of the reformed 
system and naturally favour the system that they remember, are in 
charge of many of the canteens, and things seem in a fair way to 
return to their old channels. 

The fact is that the whole system of a multitude of Regimental 
Institutes, conducted on no uniform principle, is faulty and obsolete. 
What may be done with them for the benefit of the men by industrious 
officers I have already shown ; but, apart from the fact that all officers 
are not equally zealous for the welfare of their men, even the best- 
disposed of them say, with perfect truth, that they hold the King’s 
commission to perform duties as soldiers and not as tradesmen. The 
management of a Regimental Institute is entrusted to a committee of 
three officers and three non-commissioned officers, with a working 
-staff of ten men. Thus three officers are employed in superintending 
supplies, orders, stock-taking, and, last but not least, the daily counting 
of the contents of the till. Many times have I helped to count these 
piles of loathsome greasy coppers; and my sympathy goes out to 
officers who morning after morning patiently check from 20/. to 301. 
worth of them. Moreover, commanding officers rightly complain of the 
«withdrawal of so many officers and men, some 2,500 in all throughout 
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‘the Army, from their true military duties. Lastly, there is always 
endless trouble in closing and reopening canteens when regiments shift 
quarters ; while on the outbreak of a great war like the present the 
system entirely breaks down. 

Now any reversion to false methods, in the face of the experience 
which I have related above, would be a great injustice not only to 
the soldier but to the whole country. Let us be taxed by all means 
for the proper maintenance of the Army; but I, for one, object most. 
strongly to be taxed in order that contractors may enrich themselves 
with the money that I pay for the support of the British soldier. 

What is needed is a permanent Central Organisation, conducted 
on co-operative profit-sharing principles, and managed by a com- 
mittee of regimental officers, for the supply of all Regimental 
Institutes. In this Central Organisation every regiment, corps, and 
battery should be a shareholder, and to this Organisation should be 
entrusted the duty of providing a permanent staff for all canteens, so 
as to liberate all men and officers for their purely military duties, and 
establish uniformity and continuity of system. This permanent staff 
could very well be composed of soldiers who have completed their ser- 
vice, and of reservists. The committee of officers, on the other hand, 
should all be on full pay, if possible, so as to ensure their interest 
in the business, unless the War Office should prefer to appoint a 
proportion of retired officers who could devote the whole of their time 
to it. Even if all were on full pay, much fewer officers would be 
withdrawn from military duty than under the present system. The 
necessary capital could either be found out of canteen-funds, or could 
be lent by the country, if preferred by the War Office, and repaid, 
thus banishing all suspicion of individual profit. When it is con- 
sidered that ld. per day for 240,000 men means 365,000. a year, 
and that our captain of cavalry was able to return not 1d. but nearly 
2d. a day to his men, by simple care, the public need not be afraid 
of advancing the money. All profits would, of course, be distributed 
according to the proportion of business done by each Regimental 
Institute, which again would ensure proper supervision by commanding 
officers, Regular and expert inspection would, of course, be provided 
by the War Office. 

The scheme sounds wide, but there is no need that it should be 
carried out in all its fulness at once; and by proceeding gradually 
the whole Army could be taken into the fold. After all, it would only 
enable the Army to doits own buying instead of employing a middle- 
man. 


J. W. FoRTESCUE. 
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ADMIRABLE as are the general sentiments expressed by the Secretary 
of State for War in his speech on introducing the new scheme for 
Army organisation, and universal as is the satisfaction given by his 
declaration that the efficiency of officers is to be the sole test of their 
fitness to command in peace as well as in war, and that the comfort 
and convenience of the private soldier will receive consideration, 
and general as is the confidence in his courage and capacity, in his 
earnestness and thoroughness, yet it cannot be disguised that 
there are grave searchings of heart over the scheme as it was laid 
before the House of Commons. 

W1Lat the country has been looking forward to is some well-thought- 
out plan, based upon broad Imperial lines—a plan of which the domi- 
nating principle would be the protection of the Empire as a whole and 
not the safety of a portion of it only; for if there is one lesson above 
all others that the war in South Africa has taught us, it is, that we 
have no longer to depend upon ourselves in the hour of danger, but 
that our great self-governing colonies, ‘for better or for worse, for 
richer or for poorer,’ have cast in their lot with us, and that from hence- 
forward it is not with Great Britain that a quarrel will be fought out, 
but with Great Britain and her stalwart sons in every portion of her 
world-wide dominions. It was thought that this lesson had been taken 
to heart, that the narrow parochial view of our position had been 
banished for good and all, and that in its place would be found a lofty 
conception of our duties and responsibilities, based upon the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Empire which yesterday was but a vision of 
the old, a dream of the young, is to-day a splendid reality. 

Judged by this standard, the scheme we have before us must, 
I do not hesitate to say, be pronounced a melancholy, it may even 
prove to be a disastrous, failure. This is a very strong assertion, 
but even a cursory examination will, I think, prove its absolute 
correctness. Let us then put the scheme to the test. 

To begin with, there are two very simple questions, the answers 
to which will put the whole case in brief for us. The first is, 
What is the primary requisite in the shape of armed forces for 
the defence of the Empire? Is it a Regular Army of adequate 
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numbers composed of matured and seasoned men, properly equipped 
and thoroughly efficient, which can be despatched without delay for 
offensive or defensive purposes to any part of the world, or is ita 
sedentary army, composed of Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry for 
the defence of the United Kingdom against invasion ? 

The second question is: To which of the two armies, the Regular 
Army, which exists for Imperial purposes, or the sedentary army, which 
exists for home defence, does the scheme which we are now con- 
sidering give the greatest prominence, and upon which does it confer 
the most advantages ? 

A phrase which fell from the War Secretary in the course of his 
speech supplies the reply to this last question, ‘ We are putting our 
money on the Yeomanry,’ he said, and he might have added with 
perfect truth, ‘and upon the Volunteers as well.’ 

To the first question there can be but one answer—that our 
primary requirement as a world-wide Empire is a Regular Army for 
employment beyond the seas wherever needed, whether to protect 
our Colonies, to assist in the defence of India, or to undertake offensive 
operations under the egis of the fleet, and that a sedentary army is 
only required to repulse a raid which might be made upon these 
islands in the temporary absence of the fleet. It may be argued, and 
indeed I think it might be inferred, from Mr. Brodrick’s words, that 
it is the opinion of the Government that we must make provision 
against an organised invasion on a large scale—an invasion which 
would imply such a continual inpouring of troops, horses, and stores, 
as has enabled us to conquer the Transvaal and Free State. 

But to accomplish an invasion in force, continuous and methodi- 
cal, it is essential that the power invading should hold the com- 
mand of the sea. In our own case, if we had lost the command of 
the sea no invasion would be necessary. The dominant sea power 
need only proclaim bread stuffs contraband of war, and the pressure of 
famine would in a few weeks compel us to come to terms. On the 
other hand, until we had obtained the command of the sea, and 
months might elapse before this result was achieved, with the 
exception of any force which we might have sent to India or te the 
Colonies before the outbreak of hostilities, the whole of our regular 
army would have to remain at home. It is, therefore, evident that so 
long as we have the command of the sea, all we need provide against 
is a raid made in the temporary local absence of naval protection. 
Such a raid might be in considerable force ; but it could not receive 
any continuous support, as our Navy, if in command of the sea, must 
inevitably cut its communications. On the other hand, if we have lost 
the command of the sea, no army, however numerous, however well 
equipped, however well disciplined, can save us from defeat by famine 
and by the paralysis of our industries, or the Empire from dismember- 
ment. All we require, then, is a force at home sufficient to deal 
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with any body of troops which might be flung into this country at a 
desperate hazard. For this purpose no great mass of men is neces- 
sary. A moderate number of mobile, well-trained, matured troops 
would amply suffice. 

If, then, it is admitted that our first duty is to provide a Regular 
Army for Imperial purposes, and that a Home Army is only required 
to meet a possible raid and not an organised invasion, it must follow 
that our money should be put on the former and not on the latter. In 
other words, if it can be shown that Mr. Brodrick’s scheme does 
nothing of any value for the Regular Army while it does a great deal 
for the Home forces, and that, while it increases the latter, its prac- 
tical result will be, under present conditions of recruiting, to diminish 
the former, then I think the assertion that, from the point of view 
of the real interests of the Empire, the scheme is a failure may 
fairly be considered to have been proved. 

In the first place, as regards the Regular Army, it is true that 
the use of cubicles, the abolition of sentry-go, and other such con- 
cessions to the comfort of the private soldier, are all steps in the 
right direction ; but it cannot seriously be contended that they will 
offer sufficient inducements to attract the right kind of recruit, 
especially since it is now known that the pay of a Yeomanry candidate 
on joining is 5s. per day. Again, nothing is to be done for non-com- 
missioned officers. This in itself is a grave oversight, as it is essential 
that the Army should have non-commissioned officers of long service, 
the very contrary being the case now. This is vital in view of the 
numbers of old soldiers, in the shape of reservists, who join the colours 
on mobilisation, and with whom inexperienced non-commissioned 
officers, younger than themselves, can have little influence. 

As to the strength of the Regular Army. On paper we are to have 
an increase in numbers at home of 30,000 men, from about 125,000 
(estimated) in 1899-1900 to 155,000 men, the increase being partly 
obtained from the battalions which are to be released from garrison 
duty abroad. The Reserve is to be raised from 80,000 to 90,000 men ; 
making a total gain of 40,000. But as the Militia Reserve of 30,000 
men is to be abolished, the total gain on the Regular Army at home 
and the Reserve will be only 10,000 men, and even this small gain 
will be found on examination of its composition to be no gain under 
present circumstances. Indeed, I go further and say that in place 
of there being a gain of 10,000 men there will be a probable loss of 
men available for foreign service. It is difficult to avoid this conclu- 
sion if we consider the present system of recruiting and the class of 
recruits which are accepted. 

As a gain of about 13,000 men with the colours at home is to be 
obtained from the battalions which are to be relieved from doing 
garrison duty abroad, and as these thirteen battalions at present are 
fit for active service, the immediate increase of strength at home 
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will be admitted ; but as the seasoned men pass out and their places 
are taken by immature youths who are not fit for any military service, 
it is obvious that battalions which were fit to be sent to South Africa 
without drawing upon the Reserves will find themselves in the 
normal position of the home battalions; that is, with a large per- 
centage of their men unfit for active service. Thus, instead of 13,000 
men in complete units fit for service anywhere, we shall have in foreign 
garrisons eight battalions of elderly men with large stomachs who 
have given hostages to fortune in the shape of wives and children, 
and who, from age, are not well fitted for service in the field, together 
with five native battalions whom it may be impossible to use. The 
strength of the colonial garrisons will thus be sensibly reduced, and 
this although the Government apparently contemplates the loss of the 
command of the sea. Obviously, then, under the scheme, the Regular 
Army, unless the class of recruit radically alters and immature youths 
are rigorously excluded from the ranks, will lose in effective strength. 

There is another point which I must touch upon for one moment, 
as. it serves to illustrate the small regard paid to the Regular Army. 

It was generally thought that the experiences of South Africa, 
bearing out, as they have done, the opinions of such distinguished 
military authorities as Sir E. Hamley and Sir G, Chesney, would 
have led the War Office to decide upon organising an adequate and 
properly constituted force of mounted infantry as a branch of the 
Regular Army ; but, no, they prefer to ‘ put their money on the Yeo- 
manry,’ a force which must be imperfectly trained, and which exists 
for home defence alone, though falsely styled ‘ Imperial.’ 

Having dealt broadly with the proposals with regard to the 
Regular Army, let me deal shortly with those which affect the 
Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. 

The establishment strength of the Militia, which was 128,000 in 
1899-1900, is to be reduced to 100,000 and a Reserve of 50,000 is 
to be formed; making a net gain of 22,000 men over the previous 
establishment ; but, of this total, 50,000 will not be undergoing the 
regular annual training. The Militia is to have a messing allowance 
of 3d. per day and an increased bounty ; but nothing—and this is a 
very important point—is done for the officers. There has never been 
the proper number, and the complements were largely made up of 
boys who used the Militia as a road to the army, and who, in place 
of being schoolmasters, were scholars. 

Excellent as its services have been in South Africa, the Militia 
has figured little in despatches, and the general public, which knows 
all the doings of the Volunteers and Yeomanry, has never realised 
that there have been thirty Militia battalions in South Africa, or that 
these were the only organised units which the large auxiliary force 
could provide on the outbreak of war. At the seat of war the Militia 
received little or no notice, and at home it would appear that the 
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‘money is to be put on’ the Volunteers and ‘ the Yeomanry ’ in place 
of the force which has such fine traditions behind it and which 
must be the backbone of any effective system of home defence. 
As showing the value of the force in the view of a competent 
observer, let me quote the opinion of the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting. In his report of 1898 he says : 

The present war in South Africa has shown the value of the Militia and the 
necessity of encouraging the force in every way ; and the alacrity shown by regi- 
ments to volunteer for service abroad, and the eagerness to be embodied, shows 
that the force, as a whole, is animated by the best spirit. 


And now as to the Yeomanry and the Volunteers. Both forces . 
have done useful service and have fully justified the confidence their 
friends had in their gallantry in action and devotion to duty. What 
they have done to-day, if their country called upon them, they 
would do again to-morrow. But the work they have done, good as 
it is, does not warrant their being put in front of the Regular Army 
and the Militia. And yet this is practically what the plan does. 

The reason of this special treatment is not far to seek. The man 
in the street has a general idea that the war has been carried through 
principally by the aid of the Volunteers and the Yeomanry, and that 
what they have done in South Africa they can do elsewhere. One 
wonders if the War Office shares this view, and thinks that the 
successes which these forces may have obtained over the Boers would 
be repeated if they were matched against the trained legions of 
Germany or of France. The Boers were numerically weak, had no 
cohesion, and were incapable of organised strategic operations, and 
we must not forget that we have it on the best authority that two 
months of training on the lines of communication were, happily, 
available to fit the C.I.V. for service in the field. Such advantages 
may not recur. 

There are one or two other points in connection with the favour- 
able terms which are offered to the Yeomanry and the Volunteers. 

In the first place, while these terms will offer a strong attraction 
to the classes from which we hope to recruit our Militia, they will 
also attract a town class, who are not the sort of men wanted. Again, 
no adequate physical standard is imposed for entry into these forces, 
and, as has been stated by an officer who has special knowledge of the 
Volunteers, ‘about one-third of the entire force is too young’ to 
engage any foreign army invading this country.’ The certain result 
will therefore be, as regards the Volunteers at any rate, that their 
ranks will continue to contain a large proportion of boys and men 
physically unfit for the arduous work of a campaign ; at the same time 
it is not proposed, and it is not possible, to give either Yeomanry or 
Volunteers sufficient training to make them really efficient. 

I will now shortly sum up the proposals with regard to the 
auxiliary forces and give what appears likely to be their result. 

! Army Reorganisation. Blackwood. 
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No less than 1,605,000/. for pay and allowances alone is to be spent 
this year upon men upon whom you impose practically no test of 
physical fitness, and this large sum will have to be augmented. By 
giving high rates of pay to the Yeomanry and the Volunteers you 
create increased competition between them and the Militia, which is 
the only auxiliary force that can be properly trained, and you create 
a huge mass of armed men, serving under several different conditions, 
which you call an army, and which will be too large for the work it 
may have to do and yet not efficient enough to do that work satis- 
factorily. 

This is a policy which appears to me to be a combination of 
extravagance and inefficiency. 

With regard to the Regular Army, the policy appears to be the 
same, because, while its numbers and its consequent expense are 
increased, its effective force will be diminished. 

It appears, then, that the scheme fails not only when tested by 
its fitness for Imperial requisites, but when it is measured by the 
standard of efficiency and economy, and in this last point the most 
serious indictment is yet to be made. It is not, I think, going too 
far to say that we are asked to perpetuate a useless and extravagant 
system which has failed to provide the country with a sufficient army 
for foreign service while saddling the taxpayer with heavy charges, 
and which has left it to voluntary effort to supplement the troops for 
which the country had been paying millions per annum. The scheme 
is certainly imposing and attractive at the first glance, but even 
granted that it is an ideal one in theory, and even if it were every- 
thing that is required (the best that can be devised), it is yet 
doomed to fail because it is built upon a fallacy—for what else but 
a fallacy is the belief that an army of mature men, fit for foreign 
service, can be obtained for the pay of 1s. and a messing allowance 
of 3d. per diem? If there was ever the slightest foundation for 
such a Utopian idea, it has been effectually destroyed by the enlist- 
ment of Yeomanry at the pay of 5s. per diem. Rumour, indeed, 
says that the result of this proceeding is that men are deserting from 
the Army in order to enlist in the Yeomanry, and it cannot be supposed 
that, when 5s. can be got by aman as soon as the country is in diffi- 
culties, the right class of recruit will be obtained for 1s. in piping 
times of peace. It is doubtful whether the country has yet realised 
what an absolute failure our present system is. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has done admirable service in exposing it, and the result of his 
careful investigations should be sent to every town and village in the 
country. Mr. Brodrick’s scheme stands or falls by the system 
which has failed, since he said in his speech, ‘I do not propose to deal 
again as we did three years ago with the question of the soldier's 
pay. The new scheme, therefore, should receive our closest 
attention. The test by which its success or failure must be judged 
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is the answer to the question, whether or not it provided us with an 
army fit for foreign service. Lord Lansdowne himself has supplied 
us with the answer. When the Army was mobilised in October 
1899 and the Army Reserve and the greater part of Militia Reserve 
were called out, there should have been a total of about 192,000 men 
with the colours, which would be available for foreign service ; but, as 
a matter of fact, there were only about 100,000, and, in accounting ~ 
for the balance of 92,000, Lord Lansdowne said, ‘These men—they 
number 92,000 men—are, of course, in no sense a field army ; they 
include a large number of young soldiers, men who have not yet 
reached the age of twenty and who are therefore not fit to be sent 
out of the country on foreign service.’ Could there be any more 
complete confession of the failure to secure recruits of proper age 
and physique than is conveyed in Lord Lansdowne’s words ?—and yet 
no attempt is made to face the difficulty. 

The use of a cubicle and the abolition of sentry-go cannot 
seriously be expected to appeal to the imagination of a recruit; but 
a substantial increase in pay on his being certified fit for foreign 
service would be something solid which he would appreciate. It 
may be said that increase of pay-would mean such a heavy charge 
that the finances of the country would not stand the strain. If that 
is the case, and the country cannot afford to pay such an annual sum 
as will provide a real army in place of a dummy army, then I say it 
would be better and cheaper for the country to wipe off this huge 
mob of ineffectives and to rely upon a smaller army of seasoned 
and highly trained men, It would be better, because the country 
would know what force it had to its credit, not in worthless 
paper, but in current coin, and it would be cheaper because the 
amount now expended upon a dummy army—money which is 
as much wasted as if thrown into the sea—would be available 
for increased pay to the smaller field army and to the Reserves. 
A soldier, at a low computation, costs the State 60/. per annum. 
92,000 men at 60/. per man amounts to 5,520,000/., which would 
represent the sum expended by the country upon this dummy army 
if they were all men of one year’s service; if one half were men of 
two years’ service, the expenditure would amount to 8,280,000/. per 
annum. But this is not all the loss. As men of poor physique and 
mere youths are enlisted, there is an immense wastage, which goes on 
steadily from year to year. It has been calculated that in ten years 
150,000 men disappear without ever completing their engagement. 
They have been fed, clothed, housed, doctored, etc., and have received 
their pay, but no return is got for this expenditure. If each of these 
150,000 men has served one year at a cost of 60/., it will be seen that 
the country loses on them at the end of ten years some 9,000,0001., or, 
in other words, some 900,000/. per annum. And there is another point 
in connection with this question of the loss caused to the country by 
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the system of taking immature and feeble youths, which is that they 
help to materially swell the ineffective vote, and the country is saddled 
with a yearly charge for men who ought never to have been accepted 
as recruits. Could there, then, be anything more ill-advised than to 
shut our ears against all the teachings of experience and to persist 
in a method which, while it fails to provide us with a real army, wastes 
millions of money every year and places rapidly growing burdens 
upon the shoulders of that patient Issachar, the taxpayer ? 

Passing from the composition of the Army to its proposed organi- 
sation as Army Corps, it would be out of place for ‘a man in the 
street’ to offer any criticism upon a question which is one for experts ; 
but what I would point out is that, whether Army Corps are adopted 
or divisions as the highest unit, it is, above all things, necessary 
that a sufficient force should be held mobilised and ready for instant 
embarkation. If the unit is an Army Corps, then an Army Corps 
should be kept ready ; if a division, then three divisions. This would 
mean, roughly, that 30,000 men would always be kept in readiness 
to be moved at a moment’s notice wherever they might be required. 
If any one doubts the soundness of this contention, let him study the 
speeches of Lord Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne on the 15th of March 
in the House of Lords. Lord Wolseley stated that he advised in 
September that an Army Corps should be mobilised and sent out ; to 
this suggestion Lord Lansdowne stated that his reply was that 
he could not follow this advice, as their policy was ‘to avoid 
provocation and to try to bring about peace.’ Had the 30,000 men 
been kept in readiness, there would have been no question of 
mobilisation and provocation, and they could have been sent to South 
Africa before the outbreak of war. As it was, at a most critical 
time, when reinforcements were most urgently needed, we could only 
scrape together some 10,000 men with the greatest difficulty, 5,000 
being taken from India and some 3,000 from the Colonial garrisons, 
which in the future are to consist largely of soldiers who have passed 
their prime and so will be of little use for active service in an emer- 
gency, while from home all that we could send were one very weak 
battalion of infantry, another which happened to be at home en 
route for the West Indies, and a brigade division of artillery made 
up by destroying the efficiency of many batteries. If any one wishes 
to obtain a vivid and convincing picture of the straits in which the 
War Office was placed at this time, he should consult the letters of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. 

Here again it would appear that the War Office shuts its eyes 
and stops its ears against the object-lessons and teachings of ex- 
perience, because, so far as I can ascertain, there is no intention to 
keep an Army Corps on a war footing, and if complications again 
arise and if we are again involved in difficulties, the tale of the autumn 
of 1899 will be repeated, and the fire which the instant despatch of 
30,000 men might quench would have ample time to gather force 
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and spread, while the Government of the day was doubting whether 
so strong a step as mobilisation could be justified. 

Lastly, let me come to a question on which Mr. Brodrick 
touched in his speech, and to which great prominence was given by 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt in their 
replies. I mean the question of compulsory service. ‘ My adhesion,’ 
the War Secretary said, ‘to the voluntary system is strictly limited 
by our ability to obtain under it a force with which our military 
authorities can satisfy the Government that they have sufficient 
force to resist invasion and can maintain it to their satisfaction.’ 
One thing is clear from this statement, that the idea of raising an 
army by conscription for foreign service has not been in the mind of 
the Government. It is as well to make this quite evident, because it 
may be from ignorance, it may be from design, the obligation under 
which every citizen of the United Kingdom who is physically fit is 
already placed to take his part in defending his country from invasion 
should the necessity arise, has been presented to the public as 
if it were the form of compulsory service prevailing on the Con- 
tinent, which is known as conscription, under which the manhood 
of a country is forcibly withdrawn from civil life for two or 
more years. It is for home service, and for no other purpose, 
that the Government can command our services by compulsion, 
and from the War Secretary’s words it is plain beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that it was this hereditary obligation for home defence he 
had in his mind, and not conscription as it is known abroad. In 
passing it may be remarked that these words of the War Secretary 
entirely dispose of the deep-laid Machiavellian scheme ascribed to 
him—viz. that he contemplated and, indeed, invited the failure of his 
plan for Army Reorganisation, as this would give him the necessary 
excuse for introducing conscription. As there is no obligation on us 
to serve abroad, it is obvious that under the existing law no army 
for foreign service could be raised by conscription, and therefore the 
failure of the Army plan cannot be made good by compulsory 
service. Moreover, in countries which have adopted conscription, 
it is not attempted to employ the involuntary soldier outside his 
own territories in peace time. 

But in considering this problem of compulsory service for home 
defence, the question presents itself whether it would not be a 
cheaper and a more effective method of raising the men required for 
the Home Army, than by spending more money upon Yeomanry and 
Volunteers ; 350,000 grown men drawn by the ballot, drilled and 
organised on the Swiss method, which only requires a total life 
service from each man of some six months, and involves a cost of 
about 1,000,000/., would give us a sufficient and a well-trained home 
field army. This might be supplemented by a volunteer mounted 
infantry force, the members of which would be exempt from the 
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Militia Ballot on the condition that they passed a strict physical 
test, reached a high standard of military efficiency, and received 
nothing except arms and equipment from the State, thus returning 
to the principles on which the Volunteers were originally formed. 
A high class of volunteer soldier would thus be obtained at no 
expense to the State, and the objection which might be raised 
against exemption from the ballot would be met. If, however, 
strong objection was taken to the creation of what might appear to 
be a privileged class, then the number of men to be drawn by the 
ballot would have to be increased. The present law provides for 
various exemptions and allows the man drawn to pay for a substitute. 
As an advocate of one law for high and low, rich and poor, I should 
myself pronounce against all substitutes, except perhaps in the case 
of theological students. It is the universality of the obligation 
which alone renders recruiting by ballot possible in a modern free 
State. These points, however, are all of detail, and do not affect the 
question as to whether or not we should be well advised to base the 
whole organisation for home defence upon the mild form of compulsory 
service determined by the Militia Ballot. That we should get a far 
better Home Army and at a cheaper rate there can be no doubt, and 
that the month’s holiday with work in the open air and good food 
would have an excellent effect upon the physique of those who com- 
posed it, no one can dispute. Indeed, on this latter point it cannot 
be denied that the whole of the young men of the country would 
greatly benefit by such a course of healthy training, and it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that if a Home Army was constituted by 
the ballot there might, after time had been given to see the way in 
which it did its annual training, be keen competition to get admitted 
to the ranks. Anyway, this is a question that should be discussed, 
and must be discussed. It is a question above all others for the 
decision of the people themselves, and I think that our men of light 
and leading would doa service to the country if they reminded it 
that, from the days of King Alfred, who divided the freemen of the 
country into a field and a garrison force, down to our own day, 
the defence of these islands from invasion is a sacred duty laid 
upon every citizen, which he is bound, when the occasion arrises, to 
discharge. If this is done, and the country is asked to give its 
decision as to what the Home Army shall be, I have little doubt that 
the spirit which has animated our fathers through the stirring pages 
of our history, the spirit which sent our Volunteers and Yeomanry of 
all classes and degrees to fight for their Queen in South Africa, will 
dictate the reply, ‘If this is our duty, we will have no paid men to 
do it for us; we will do it ourselves.’ I believe that this also would 
be the feeling among the great colonies who came to our assistance 
at a national emergency, and who find no place in a scheme which 
has not a single Imperial feature. 


R. YERBURGH. 





LAST MONTH 


EastTER brought this year the usual lull in the course of political: 
events. By common consent it was the most placid Easter that we 
have had for several years, but the momentary calm which seemed to 
descend on everything was rather that which the boat experiences 
when it falls into the trough of the sea while the tempest still rages 
than that which speaks of settled weather. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, the feature of last month was undoubtedly the Budget. We 
all knew long ago that this must be the case. It was impossible for 
the least observant to shut his eyes tothe fact that when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stood up in Committee of Supply on the 18th of April 
he would have to unfold atale of woe. But though we all knew it, we 
never truly realised it until Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had made his 
speech. A month ago I commented upon the strange apathy of the 
country in presence of the colossal estimates for the Army and Navy. 
The apathy has disappeared now that payment of the bill is called 
for, and, though no grave political cr..is is imminent, the whole 
world of politics is in a turmoil over the most disastrous Budget 
which any English finance minister has had to expound during the 
lifetime of the present generation. It was indeed a pretty story 
that the unfortunate Sir Michael had to tell. The figures which he 
laid before Parliament were, as a matter of fact, known to most of us 
before ; but when recounted officially from the Treasury Bench they 
fell upon most persons with the effect of a stunning surprise. The 
simple statistics as to the cost of the war were in themselves startling, 
if indeed they might not be described as appalling. In round figures, 
we have spent already 150,000,000/. sterling in the South African war. 
That is fifty per cent. more than the Crimean war cost us, and, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer took care to remind the House, it 
exceeds the cost of the great campaign in which Wellington broke the 
power of Napoleon in the Peninsula. There are thoughts which lie 
too deep for words, and there are figures which rise to such an 
altitude that the human imagination can scarcely grasp them. The 
question of mere money can never be allowed to count when the 
honour or independence of the nation is at stake ; but when one looks 
back to September 1899, and recalls the frame of mind of the public 
Vor. XLIX—No. 291 889 30 
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in those days of troubled and abortive negotiations, it is impossible 
not to ask oneself what would have been said then if the people of 
this country could have foreseen the Budget of 1901 and the circum- 
stances amid which it has been brought forward. The most con- 
firmed optimist will at least be constrained to admit that in the last 
eighteen months Great Britain has received such a lesson as to the 
actual meaning of warfare nowadays as was never administered to 
her before. We have not, of course, had the terrible awakening 
which France experienced thirty years ago, but we are face to face 
with realities so grave and so full of significance that if they do not 
make a profound impression upon the national mind it is impossible 
to conceive in what circumstances such an impression could be 
produced. 

Everybody admits that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did his work 
well, with a courage and frankness that can hardly be praised too 
highly. The family solicitor dealing with a profligate who was 
imperilling ancestral possessions, and involving himself in paralysing 
complications, never showed a shrewder determination not to mince 
matters, but to bring home to his client the risks he was running, 
than did Sir Michael in his memorable speech. Did he succeed in 
driving the truth home to the heart of the nation? That he startled 
the country cannot be doubted. On the day following the Budget 
night, one met everywhere with scared faces; but it is not yet 
certain that the true moral of the Budget speech has been realised 
by the country. There was enough, and almost more than enough, 
of indignant clamour from the representatives of those interests 
which are called upon under the Budget scheme to bear the 
heaviest portion of the new imposts. On the part of the extreme 
opponents of the war, there was almost a cry of exultation over the 
terrible figures that showed what the war has cost us in hard cash, 
as though the justice of a great international struggle were to be 
decided by the consideration of mere pounds and shillings. But it 
has yet to be shown that the nation has grasped the innermost truth 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach strove to inculcate, the kernel of the 
hard nut we have now to crack. That truth is the simple and 
unpleasant fact that, apart from the extraordinary expenditure on 
the war, the national expenditure is rising by leaps and bounds 
which are causing it rapidly to outstrip the progress of the revenue. 
The most notable sentence in the Chancellor’s speech was that 
in which he reminded the House that it does not lie with either 
party to cast stones at the other over this matter, and that the 
country shares the responsibility with both parties in the representa- 
tive chamber. The statement is toa large extent true. For some 
years past not only has there been a growing disposition on all sides 
to make inroads upon the public purse, but no party and no 
individual has attempted to prevent or limit those inroads. We have 
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no Joseph Hume, and it need scarcely be said that we have no 
Mr. Gladstone. While the great bulk of the nation insists upon 
adequate provision for the Navy, and upon measures of Army reform 
which cannot fail to be costly, the younger race of politicians, 
especially upon the Liberal benches, demand the application of the 
public funds in increased amounts to education, and to other means 
of improving the social position of the people. Hitherto the country 
has been well able to afford this increased expenditure ; but now we 
have to face not only the cost of a great war, but the unpleasant fact 
that we seem to have reached the limits of our taxable revenue. 
This is the unpalatable truth that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had to 
lay before Parliament. Unfortunately, it is a truth which does not 
seem to have made anything like the impression upon the public 
mind that has been produced by the special measures of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for raising revenue during the current year. It is 
true that the public generally seem to acquiesce in Sir Michael's 
proposals. It is only the Standard which continues to protest 
lustily against the addition to the income-tax, and even the con- 
sumers of sugar leave to dealers in that article the task of objecting 
to the tax that has now been imposed upon it. But the great coal 
interest has taken up the cudgels in its own defence against the 
proposal of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and has made its influence felt 
so strongly that some modification of the Budget is almost certain. 
By a curious fatality, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
advisers seem to have forgotten when they determined to put an 
export duty upon coal the case of running contracts. It is strange 
that they were not aware of the fact that these contracts are more 
common and extensive in the coal trade than in almost any other 
branch of our national commerce, and that the imposition of a duty 
without allowance being made for existing contracts would be 
positively ruinous to great numbers of business men. The case on 
behalf of these persons is so strong that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
was compelled to promise that he would give full consideration to it 
a few hours after he had introduced his Budget. In the meantime 
the opposition of the coal trade, and in a lesser degree of the 
shipping trade, to this feature of the Budget is widespread and 
pronounced. 

In spite of this fact, it does not seem likely that the Salisbury 
Administration will be wrecked by its Budget proposals after the 
fashion in which the Gladstone Administration was wrecked in 1885. 
In the first place, fair-minded persons recognise the fact that the 
money must be found somehow or other for the current wants of the 
country. The bill must be paid, and we have no right to quarrel 
with the official whose business it is to present it to us. Yet this 
consideration would probably not suffice of itself to save Ministers 
from disaster. They are much more likely to be saved by the 
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conviction that, for the moment at all events, they are indispensable. 
Their popularity has waned in an astonishing manner since the 
general election of last autumn. It is in the ranks of their own 
supporters that the voice of condemnation is raised most loudly. No 
Liberals, for example, feel aggrieved by the extraordinary predomi- 
nance which the Cecil family have secured in the reconstituted 
Cabinet. The dissatisfaction of Liberals with the Government is 
based upon wider and less personal grounds. But it may be said, 
speaking generally, that the Government has ceased to be popular, 
and has lost much of the confidence which was formerly reposed in it. 
It is not, therefore, from any blind devotion to Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues that the House of Commons will refrain from taking 
extreme measures against them. One curious feature of the situation 
is the notorious fact that Ministers themselves have grown weary of 
their task, and that, with one or two exceptions, they would be 
thankful if they could find release from the burdensome chains of 
offcs. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in his Budget speech, hardly 
attempted to conceal this mood from his audience, and no one who 
understands the existing situation will wonder at his longing for 
release. But who is to replace the present rulers of the country if 
they are to be driven from office? That is the real political problem 
of the hour. Current gossip affirms that some months ago Sir 
Michael, in conversation with a leading Liberal statesman, deplored 
to him the dissensions on the Opposition benches, and added signifi- 
cantly, ‘ But I will tax you into unity.’ The story may or may not 
be true, but it is at least worth telling. Whether the fiscal proposals 
of the Government will lead to the establishment of real union in the 
ranks of the Opposition cannot as yet be said; but until such a 
measure of union has been attained as would enable a Ministry to be 
constructed from the ranks of the Liberal party, the present holders 
of office are secure in their seats. 

Nevertheless, though knowledge of this fact is general, the less 
responsible members of the Opposition were keenly excited by the 
diminished majorities of the Government in the discussions on the 
Budget and by the unconcealed weariness and impatience of the 
House of Commons. They believed that the doom of Ministers was 
at hand, and the one question that seemed to interest the quid- 
nunes of the smoking-room was as to the person to whom His 
Majesty would entrust the formation of a new Administration. 
They did not seem to realise the fact that no harder fate could 
befall any one at the present moment than that of being compelled 
to shoulder the Titanic burden under which the existing Govern- 
ment, in spite of its immense majority in both Houses of Parliament, 
is visibly stumbling and sinking. That any statesman, however 
eager he might be to secure the reins of power, should be anxious to 
enter into this heritage of woe is simply inconceivable. For the 
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present, therefore, it seems as though we may dismiss from our 
minds the idea of an immediate ministerial catastrophe. Despite 
the portents of the hour and such precedents as that of 1885, in 
spite also of the obvious indifference of some members of the 
‘Cabinet as to their fate, it looks as though the Government will be 
Jeft to work out the solution of the financial crisis in its own way. 
We have been brought within what Mr. Gladstone used to call 
“ measurable distance’ of a crisis; but that is all. 

The significant feature of the Budget, however, cannot be allowed 
to pass out of sight. We area rich country, a great country ; but of 
late there have been many signs of the approach of a day when we shall 
have to put forth all our strength if we are to maintain even our present 
state of wealth and prosperity. That our commerce and our industries 
are threatened by the huge commercial and industrial combinations of 
the United States, and the keen and intelligent rivalry of Germany, 
an hardly be denied. British resourcefulness and determination 
may enable us to face the new competition successfully ; but we can 
‘hardly hope that in the future there will be that wide margin of 
‘material superiority in our favour which has enabled us in the past 
‘to treat with indifference our failure to hold our own in some par- 
‘ticular branch of industry or commerce. We are being attacked on 
-every side, and on no single point can we now afford to be beaten. 
But it is at this moment, when our trade, though still prosperous, 
has entered upon a critical phase of its history, that we find ourselves 
‘for the first time in half a century wincing under the burden of 
taxation imposed upon us. And all the time our expenditure, our 
normal expenditure, is rising steadily. How are we to meet the 
increased and ever-increasing obligations that are thus laid upon 
as? In what quarter are we to look for that increased revenue which 
imperatively must be secured if the normal estimates of all kinds are 
to continue to grow as they have grown of late? These are the 
questions which demand the serious and immediate attention of all 
interested in the future of the commonwealth. Not since the days 
of Lord Randolph Churchill’s brief sojourn at the Treasury has any 
English statesman really attempted to grapple with the economic 
question upon which our future depends so largely. Is there any 
one to take up the part which Lord Randolph sought to play, and 
which he, in his turn, had inherited from Mr. Gladstone? The need 
for some movement which shall ‘ put the Empire on a business foot- 
ing’ was never more clearly apparent than it is to-day, on the morrow 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s disastrous Budget. A yearly expendi- 
ture of more than 127,000,000/. and an income-tax of fourteen pence 
in the pound are arguments that even the most stubborn and besotted 
of political optimists will find irresistible, and that no amount of 
platform eloquence can affect. 

There remains as the other grave feature of the Budget the cost 
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of the war. Members seemed to shrink visibly when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told his dismal tale on this subject, and nowhere 
was the emotion thus betrayed more evident than among the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench. We knew that the operations in 
South Africa were costly ; we might even have calculated them for 
ourselves if we had chosen to take the trouble, for Ministers have 
been frank enough upon this subject, at all events of late. But 
when the House was told that up to the end of last month the South 
African war had cost more than 88,000,000/., and that for the current. 
year the provision needed was an additional 58,000,000/., a thrill of 
horrified incredulity seemed to pass over it. On a subsequent day 
it was stated by Mr. Brodrick that the present cost of our operations 
in South Africa is a million and a half a week! Certainly nobody 
will be able hereafter to sneer at the South African campaign as a 
little war. It has already cost more than some of the most difficult 
campaigns in our history, and he must be a sanguine man who 
imagines that its ultimate cost will fall short of 150,000,000/.—just 
fifteen times the amount at which the first estimate of its cost was 
placed. It is useless to discuss these figures. Their magnitude 
places them beyond the reach of the ordinary imagination. They 
cannot be substantially touched by new taxation. Even such purists 
as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir William Harcourt are compelled 
to admit this. Certain of the extreme opponents of the war are 
credited with the desire to compel the present generation to pay 
every penny of its cost; but even they know this is an operation 
which cannot be carried out in one year or in two. We have had to 
bear heavy additional burdens, as has already been seen, but the war 
expenditure must in the main be borne by posterity. A hundred 
millions, at least, is to be added to the National Debt, and the sound 
finance which has been our pride for forty years past must for the 
present be abandoned. This is part—alas! only part—of the price 
we have to pay for the conquest of the Transvaal. 

There is naturally much speculation as to the effect which the 
full knowledge of the costliness of the war is likely to have upon the 
war feeling in this country. Nothing, of course, can be more 
illogical than to allow our opinion of the merits of the war to be 
affected by this question of expenditure. No serious person will 
change his mind as to Mr. Kruger’s honesty or Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomatic methods simply because he finds that the cost of sub- 
stituting British for Boer supremacy in the Transvaal is infinitely 
greater than was anticipated. But serious persons do not form a 
majority of the community nowadays, and the feather-headed 
multitude which was so full of warlike ardour twelve months ago 
may rush to the opposite extreme now, when the band has ceased to 
play and tbe bill has been laid before us.. It may beso. This, I 
know, is the hope and belief of many of the opponents of the South 
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African policy of the Government. They look for a great revulsion 
of feeling which shall make it possible to settle the question of the 
Transvaal before the question of supremacy in South Africa has been 
fought to an end. There are, however, as yet no signs that the 
calculations of these gentlemen are correct. The country shudders 
at the figures that have just been laid before it, grumbles at the new 
taxation, is impatient at the slow progress of the struggle; but 
shows no sign of giving in. The inherent stubbornness of our race 
is made apparent now, when we have to face the inevitable and 
unpleasant cost of even the most successful military operations, just 
as it was made apparent when things were at their worst in Natal 
and Cape Colony, and the friends of the Boers implored us to yield 
because we could never relieve Ladysmith or capture the entrench- 
ments in which General Cronje awaited our advance. After all, the 
national ‘ grit’ which enabled us to rise superior to the depression 
caused by the great reverses of the winter of 1899 may also enable 
us to resist the sordid pressure of the colossal figures of the Budget. 
Yet it may be permitted to all of us to hope that the lesson we have 
now been taught, though it cannot affect our judgment upon the 
merits of the quarrel between Dutch and English in South Africa, 
will put an end to that spirit of aggressive militarism which was 
rampant among large classes in this country even before this war 
broke out. We know now better than we did three years ago what 
the meaning and the cost of war really are, and for the future we may 
hope that we shall hear less in its praise from the oracles of the 
music hall, not to speak of the oracles of more refined and pretentious 
circles, 

For the serious man the gravest event of the month, so far as the 
war is concerned, has been not the revelation of the Budget, but the 
publication of the remarkable despatch in which Sir Alfred Milner 
has discussed the situation and the prospects in South Africa. The 
military operations reported from day to day during the month have 
shown that serious resistance to our arms is everywhere at an end; 
but we have also learned that the irregular warfare carried on by the 
scattered remnants of the Boer army is being as actively pursued as 
ever, and that we have still to pacify the territory we have conquered. 
Sporadic outbreaks of rebellion in Cape Colony itself have continued 
during the month, and while there is no reason to doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of the enemy still left in the field are suffer- 
ing from weariness and exhaustion, we cannot pretend to have 
ascertained at what point the struggle will cease and peace be re- 
established. In these circumstances special importance is to be 
attached to the despatch in which Sir Alfred Milner stated his views 
to the Home Government on the 6th of February. It cannot be 
said that Sir Alfred’s opinion is calculated to strengthen our hopes 
of an early peace. Comparing the situation in South Africa in 
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February with that which existed six months earlier, he finds himself 
compelled to admit that his hopes have not been realised, and that 
during the intervening period the course of events had been distinctly 
retrogressive. With the breakdown of the organised military opera- 
tions of the enemy and the flight of the Government a new stage in the 
struggle had begun which was even more difficult and complicated than 
that which had preceded it. The invasion of Cape Colony and the 
devastating operations of the irregular Boer forces had inflicted enor- 
mous material losses upon the inhabitants of the country, while the 
conditions under which the struggle was now being carried on were such 
that it was impossible to hope that peace could be restored by any single 
success, however brilliant, on the part of our army. In these circum- 
stances Sir Alfred Milner found himself compelled to acknowledge 
that he could not fix any point at which it would be possible to say 
that the war was actually at an end. He could not foresee the 
moment at which we should pass the dividing line between a state of 
war and one of peace. ‘I have not the slightest doubt of the 
ultimate result,’ he wrote, ‘but I foresee that the work will be 
slower, more difficult, more harassing, and more expensive than was 
at one time anticipated.’ All this is somewhat depressing, and it 
has encouraged some of the opponents of the war to press for 
an immediate peace which will involve the restoration of Boer 
independence. But, on the other hand, Sir Alfred Milner is able to 
assure us that in South Africa—where, after all, the sacrifices of the 
war have been heaviest—there is no disposition to buy peace at such 
a price as this. Summing up the feeling of the supporters of the 
Imperial Government in South Africa, he says: ‘They are sick to 
death of the war, which has brought ruin to many of them, and 
imposed considerable sacrifices on almost all. But they would rather 
see the war continue for an indefinite time than run the risk of any 
compromise which would leave even the remotest chance of the 
recurrence of so terrible a scourge in the future.’ There is thus a 
similar feeling in South Africa to that which seems to prevail in this 
country with regard to the war. Terrible as its cost has been, and 
tedious and painful as is its prolongation under the new conditions, 
the determination to carry the struggle through to the end is as firmly 
held as ever. 

Parliament has been called upon during the month to deal with 
@ question which happily does not give rise to party recriminations, 
but which does suggest the existence of certain curious constitutional 
anomalies. Just before the adjournment of the House of Commons 
for the Easter recess the chief legal adviser of the Government brought 
in a measure called the Demise of the Crown Bill. Its purpose is to 
prevent that wholesale vacating of offices which now takes place 
upon the death of an English Sovereign. When it is passed, 
Officials of all classes who hold appointments under the Crown 
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will no longer be automatically deprived of their posts hy the 
demise of the Crown. We have had since January last ample 
experience of the inconvenience caused by the existing system, a 
system which is in itself a relic of the days when the Sovereign was the 
all-important person in English life, and it was by his will and his only 
that any one could hold an office of trust or authority. In the case 
of a ‘ thoroughly constitutional sovereignty,’ such as that of Great 
Britain has now become, this system is obsolete and vexatious ; it 
does not protect any legitimate prerogative of the Crown, and it 
answers no other useful purpose. The Demise of the Crown Bill is 
therefore a measure which every constitutional reformer must. 
welcome. But the Bill is made retrospective in its action, and 
thereby hangs a tale which has caused much excitement among the 
Tapers and Tadpoles of the Lobby. It has been found that grave 
doubts exist as to whether certain Ministers of the Crown did not 
vacate their seats in the House of Commons when they were re- 
appointed to their old posts by the King immediately upon his 
accession. The First Lord of the Treasury is one of the Ministers 
with regard to whose position this doubt prevails, and as a natural 
consequence there has been lively speculation on the subject in 
the outer courts of the House of Commons. I believe that the 
point of law involved is one of such extreme difficulty and delicacy 
that even the most learned of our constitutional jurists are not agreed 
among themselves concerning it. In these circumstances it would be 
the height of presumption for a layman to express an opinion of his 
own. The truth seems to be that during the sixty-three years’ 
reign of the late Queen those officials who have the most important 
parts to play when a demise of the Crown takes place had become so 
rusty in their knowledge of precedent that many essential formalities 
were forgotten at the moment when the sceptre passed from the 
Queen’s hands into those of her son. The Demise of the Crown Bil} 
is meant to set right anything that may accidentally have gone wrong 
in that time of national excitement and grief. It is not a measure 
to which any legitimate opposition can possibly be raised, though its 
introduction in the House of Commons has revealed a condition of 
things which has enabled Mr. Labouchere to exercise his taste for 
comedy by ‘spying a stranger’ in the person of Mr. Balfour upon 
the Treasury Bench. 

The Parliamentary Committee to which the task of considering 
the King’s Civil List was entrusted completed its work before Easter. 
As was generally anticipated, the provision which the Committee 
recommends should be made for the maintenance of the Crown during 
the new reign is somewhat larger than that which Parliament granted 
to Queen Victoria more than sixty years ago. But it does not err 
upon the side of extravagance, and there is no reason to suppose that 
any change in the proposals of the Committee will be made when the 
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question is submitted to the House. Mr. Labouchere, it is true, 
prepared a report of his own in place of that adopted by the majority 
of the Committee; but he secured no support for his proposals, and as 
a matter of fact the difference between the sum which he suggested 
should be provided for the use of the Sovereign and that to which 
the other members of the Committee agreed was almost nominal. 
The changes that the Committee recommend in the incidence and 
application of the new Civil List are all in the nature of improvements 
suggested by actual experience during the last reign. The King 
has spent most of his time during the past month at Windsor and 
Sandringham. No change hasas yet taken place in the arrangements 
connected with the royal residences, but it is understood that the 
extensive alterations which are required both at Buckingham Palace 
and at Windsor to fit them for the requirements of the new Court are 
to be undertaken at once. The journey of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York to the outlying portions of the Empire has pro- 
ceeded so far with complete success, At Malta, and in the island of 
Ceylon in particular, the reception given to the Heir Apparent and 
his wife has surpassed anything recorded in connection with any 
previous royal progress. For the next two months popular interest 
in connection with the travels of the illustrious couple will be centred 
upon our Australian colonies. One notable feature of the past month 
deserves mention ere I turn from the subject of the Royal Family. 
The public mourning for Queen Victoria came to an end on the 17th 
of April. It had then lasted for twelve weeks, an unusually long 
period. But to the surprise of most observers the 17th of April 
brought no perceptible change in the aspect of the streets of London. 
There was no sudden rush from the depth of woe to the brilliant 
colours of an ordinary spring-tide. On the contrary, it seemed as 
though everywhere people were almost reluctant to put off the 
mourning garb they had worn so long. And we have since been told 
by those who speak with authority on such subjects that in the 
coming summer the world of fashion will array itself in sober hues. 
It is impossible not to recognise in this plain proof of the fact that 
the mourning for the beloved Queen Victoria has been in no sense 
formal. The profound emotion which stirred the nation’s heart last 
January was not a mere passing sentiment. The country still looks back 
with a deep sense of grief and bereavement to the loss which it then 
sustained, and all classes seem to be almost unwilling to part with the 
outward signs of their genuine sorrow. The fact seems worth 
recording when one remembers in what temper the deaths of kings 
apd queens have been too often regarded by their subjects. 

The list of honours conferred in connection with the war was 
published towards the close of the month. It was a long list—too 
long, it will seem to those who hold the old-fashioned theory that no 
special reward is due to a man for the faithful performance of his 
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duty. But, though very long, the list has not satisfied everybody. 
The newspapers have pointed out more than one serious omission 
from it, and have drawn attention to the scanty acknowledgment 
which has been made of the services of some who had to bear the 
brunt of the hard struggle in South Africa before Lord Roberts had 
arrived upon the scene. No doubt there is always dissatisfaction 
over the preparation of such lists, however carefully and conscien- 
tiously they may have beencompiled. But this list suffers from being 
at once too long and too vague. Reading it one is almost forced to 
the conclusion that no really great achievements have marked the 
progress of the war, and above all that the Army of Natal—which 
suffered so much, and in the end accomplished its task so completely—- 
has for some reason unknown failed to find favour with the authorities 
responsible for the distribution of honours. 

Two questions connected with the affairs of the outer world have 
attracted special attention during the month. The first has been the 
slow advance that has been made towards a settlement of the difficulties 
in China, and the second the visit of the Italian fleet to Toulon. At 
Pekin the diplomatists are still engaged in the profitless task of 
marking time. But little progress has been made during the month 
in the settlement of the general questions arising from the massacre 
of the Christians and the siege of the Lega ions. The indemnities 
demanded by the different Powers have startled the world by the 
contrasts which they offer. Apparently some of the Governments 
have thought only of extracting the largest amount they could from 
the Chinese authorities; while others have rigidly confined them- 
selves to a demand for reparation for the losses they have actually 
incurred. But the most startling event of the month has been the 
defeat of Russia in its attempt to compel China to enter into a 
separate agreement with it on the subject of Manchuria. It seemed 
for a time that, in spite of the protests of Great Britain, and of all 
the other Powers with the exception of France and the United States, 
Russia would be successful in thus reducing China to a state of 
vassalage to herself so far as Manchuria was concerned. But in the 
end the bold scheme has been defeated, and for the moment the 
purposes of Russia have been foiled. No one pretends to know 
exactly how this has been brought about; but unquestionably to 
Japan belongs a large share in the credit for this victory of the rest 
of the civilised world over Russia. What is most remarkable in 
connection with this story is the fact that something like a healthy 
public opinion has been created in China itself, and that this public 
opinion has proved too strong to be resisted, not merely by Russia, 
but by her overbearing agent Li Hung Chang. It almost begins 
to appear as though a real and tangible China may yet be evolved 
from the chaos of to-day. 

As for the meeting between the French and Italian fleets at 
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Toulon, there seems no reason why it should create uneasiness among 
the other European Powers. But it emphasises the fact, too long 
ignored by the statesmen of Europe, that there are real bonds of 
sympathy and good will between the peoples of Italy and France, and 
that these bonds are not to be severed by the devices of politicians. 
No one who was in the south of France when the Toulon festivities 
occurred can entertain any doubts as to the genuineness of the 
enthusiasm which -as displayed in Nice and Toulon in connection 
with the visit of 4g italian squadron. The Triple Alliance, we are 
assured, has not been imperilled by this remarkable demonstration ; 
nor will it affect the excellent understanding that happily prevails 
between the Governments of Great Britain and Italy. This may be 
perfectly true, and yet it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the world luas just received an emphatic warning that it must not 
count upon Franco-Italian jealousy as one of the factors in the 
political future of Europe. Whatever may be the truth regarding 
the rumoured understanding between Great Britain and Italy on the 
subject of the balance of power in the Mediterranean, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that a new order of things is coming into exist- 
ence in that part of the world, and that the position of England is 
no longer so unassailable as it seemed to be a few years ago in the 
great inland sea. With Russia in the Mediterranean, and with Italy 
drawing closer to France, it behoves this country to take stock of its 
position and to see that it is at least strong enough in its naval force 
at Malta to be able to protect its own interests from whatever quarter 
they may be threatened. That any threat to the peace of the world 
is involved in the Toulon demonstrations is not for a moment to be 
imagined, nor is there any reason to doubt the good faith and good 
will of the Italian Government. But that changes are taking place 
in the distribution of political forces in the south of Europe which 
the statesmen of Great Britain cannot afford to ignore is hardly to be 
questioned. 
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